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CLAIMS  WON  T 


tractor  tires  by  a  hujre  margin  — with  no  close 
second!  There  you  liave  solid  facts,  not  empty 
words  to  guide  you. 

For  this  overwhelming  vote  is  proof  positive 
that  farmers  like  yourself— men  w  ho  use  tractor 
tires  every  day— have  learned  in  the  fields  that 
Super-Sure  Grips  pull  where  other  tires  won't 
—  that  Goodyears  clean  better  and  last  longer. 
That's  real  experience  talking! 

Doesn’t  it  make  good  sense,  then,  to  get 
Goodyears  on  your  tractor  —  especially  since 
thev  cost  no  more? 


IOTS  ot  claims  are  being  made  to  convince 
j  you  that  this,  that  or  the  other  tractor  tire 
will  give  you  greater  traction,  clean  better,  and 
get  vour  work  done  faster. 


But  claims  won't  do  your  work  for  you.  What 
you  want  is  down-to-earth  facts  — based  on  the 
experience  of  farmers  who  have  tried  and  tested 
all  makes  of  tractor  tires  under  all  kinds  of  soil 
and  weather  conditions. 


So  remember  this:  farmers  across  the  country, 
in  survey  after  survey,  vote  Goodyear's  time- 
proved  Super-Sure-Grips  their  First  Choice 


FIRST  in  Traction  FIRST  in  Long^Wear  FIRST  in  Popularity 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Supri  -Surv-Grip-T.  M .  The  Gowdyeer  Tire  ft  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Test  Super  C  pull-power  for  plowing  with  a  McCormick 
quick-connect  two-furrow  plow.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  to 
show  you  how  the  McCormick  Farmall  Super  C  gives  you 
sure-pulling  traction  to  plow  8  to  10  acres  a  day,  save 
up  to  25%  on  fuel. 


See  how  fast  and  easily  you  can  load  manure  with  a  front- 
mounted  loader  and  a  Farmall  Super  C.  Your  IH  dealer  invites 
you  to  try  the  Super  C  yourself— to  find  out  how  continuous 
two-way  hydraulic  Farmall  Touch-Control  lifts  and  lowers  the 
load  fast,  to  save  time  and  work. 


Prove  you  can  double-disk  up  to  28  acres  a  day  with  a 
Super  C  and  McCormick  disk  harrow’.  Your  IH  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  try  the  Super  C.  Try  hydraulic  Remote-Control 
of  the  disk  gangs.  See  how  the  big  steering  wheel,  double-disc 
brakes,  and  swinging  drawbar  help  you  turn  short  in  loose  soil. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  that  the  Super  C  is  the  champion  of  its  power  class.  Test  its  pull-power,  ease  of 
operation  and  fuel  economy  with  any  of  its  matched  McCormick  implements.  See  your  IH  dealer  now  for 
a  free  demonstrotion!  You  con  buy  on  the  Income  Purchase  Plan  and  let  the  Super  C  pay  for  itself  in  use. 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 
Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Spai^  now  available  in  dry  and  condensed  form, 
makes  it  safe  and  practical  for  you  to  take  pigs  from 
the  sow  at  any  age!  Gives  you  the  wonderful  labora¬ 
tory  results  you’ve  heard  about  right  on  your  own 
farm — without  special  equipment ...  at  low  cost .  . . 
with  little  extra  work! 

Start  your  pigs  on  Dry  Sparx,  especially  made  for 
very  young  pigs,  anytime  that  sow’s  milk  is  lacking 
from  the  2nd  day  up  to  the  4th  week.  Use  Con¬ 


densed  Sparx  from  the  4th  week  to  supplement  sow’s 
milk  before  weaning,  replace  it  after  weaning  to 
avoid  weaning  setbacks.  Sparx  can  help  you  save 
extra  pigs — even  entire  litters — wean  them  up  to 
50%  heavier  than  the  national  average,  have  75  to 
90  lb.  shoats  in  90  days!  Get  a  box,  drum  or  barrel 
of  Sparx  from  your  feed  dealer  today.  Complete  feed¬ 
ing  directions  and  measuring  cup  in  each  box.  Save 
more  Fall  pigs  to  boost  your  hog  profits! 


Practical  and  Profitable  to  Feed  at  Any  Age! 


NO  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED! 


This  litt«r  was  removed  from  the  sow  on  the  Don't  wont  to  waste  your  sow's  milk?  Then  This  is  the  age  to  switch  pigs  to  condensed 

2nd  day.  When  they  had  their  picture  taken  keep  your  normal  litters  with  the  sow  to  the  Sparx  (whether  raised  on  sow’s  milk  or  dry 

on  the  1 0th  day,  they  weighed  8  lbs.  By  usual  second  or  third  week  and  then  start  Dry  Sparx).  Recommended  especially  for  big  litters, 

weaning  time  (8  weeks),  they  had  grown  to  a  Sparx.  Sows  hold  weight,  gilts  continue  grow-  late  pigs,  or  for  early  weaning  to  re-breed  on 

strapping  47'/2  lbs.!  Proof  positive  that  you  ing  ond  can  be  bred  third  week  after  farrow-  2-litter  schedule.  This  4-week  litter  more  than 

can  raise  a  litter  of  pigs  without  the  sow,  save  ing.  This  litter  put  on  Dry  Sparx  at  10  days,  doubled  their  weight  in  the  next  4  weeks  with- 

orphan  pigs  and  runts  from  over-size  littersi  weighed  in  at  387  lbs.  at  8  weeks.  out  a  weaning  setback! 


©1952 


.m,.  ^  DiViwoii  OtficM:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  De»  Moines,  la.,  Socromenfo,  Collf. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO»#  DANVILLE/  ILLINOIS  Makers  of  Seml-Solid  Buttormllk,  Semi-Solld  Emulsions  ond  Koff-A. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE  WORID’S  GREATEST  FARM  TIRE  VAIUE! 


GROUND  GRIP  OPEN  CENTER 
TRACTOR  TIRE 


Plus  Tax 

Size  10-38 

Other  Sizes 
Proportionately  Low 


And  here*s  why  you  get  more  for 
your  money  with  these  tires: 

•  Two  extra  tread  plies  give  extra  protection  against 
impact  breaks. 

•  Flared  tread  openings  insure  positive  flexing  and 
cleaning  in  all  types  of  soil  .  .  .  won't  plug  at 
shoulders. 

•  Double-thick  tread  base  at  center  bar  ends  elimi¬ 
nates  possibility  of  bar  ends  punching  through  body. 

•  Tapered  bar  construction  gives  a  sharp  bite  at 
center  and  maximum  penetration  at  shoulder  for 
greater  traction. 

Let  your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  all 
the  many  other  work-saving,  money-saving  advantages 
of  this  amazing  new  tractor  ^ 

tire.  Compare  before  you  buy 
...  no  other  tractor  tire  gives 
so  much  for  so  low  a  price. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIRESTONE,  Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


l.njoy  the  Votie  of  Ftrciton^  on  radio  or  trUiiiion  ettry  Monday  vtrning  ottr  SBC 


Cop>richt.  19SJ.  The  Kirv>i 


Tire  A  Rubber  CO. 


Meet  These  ALL'NEW  Traders 


*iooeis 


FREE  BOOKLET  ] 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Mohne.  Ill. 


Please  send  free  booklet  on  the  New  John  Deere 
Models  "50"  and  "60"  Tractors. 
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tread  from  56  to  88  inch 
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COMING  IN  WINTER 

Is  there  any  one  spot  in  this  country 
that  is  idfal  for  farming?  The  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  Climate  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  touch 
Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon.  Boosters  for  the 
desert  say  that  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  with  ideal  growing  conditions  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  and  plenty  of 
irrigation  water,  you  can  grow  twice  as 
much,  of  any  crop. 

How  would  you  like  to  farm  with  20 
feet  of  top  soil?  In  our  Winter  issue  we 
will  take  you  to  the  Peace  River  Valley 
of  .Xlberta,  Canada.  Here  they  grow 
fabulous  crops  of  grain,  and  “fertilizer” 
is  a  word  that  has  a  far-off  ring. 

If  you  have  had  your  milking  delayed 
when  a  winter  icestorm  cut  off  your 
power  or  tried  to  figure  out  how  you 
were  going  to  keep  your  milk  cool  when 
a  summer  thunderstorm  stopped  your 
milk  cooler,  you  will  want  to  see  how 
farmers  have  set  up  their  own  standby 
power  plants.  Farmers  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  electrical  power  to  do  their 
chores.  A  power  failure  is  not  only  an  in¬ 
convenience — it  can  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  fat 
hogs  are  butchered  and  hams  and  baron 
are  cured  and  smoked.  .X  complete  article 
on  meat-curing  in  the  Winter  issue  will 
delight  the  farm  housewife.  Here  a  new 
technique  is  explained  too.  You  can  com¬ 
bine  freezing  and  curing  to  get  the  best 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities  in  your 
meats. 

“How  To  Clear  Land  .Xnd  Put  It  In 
Cultivation”  is  a  subject  that  has  inter¬ 
ested  many  of  our  readers.  Land  clearing 
used  to  be  just  hand-blistering  work. 
With  modern  equipment  it  is  still  work, 
but  it  goes  faster.  Here  are  the  details 
for  doing  the  job  economically  with  mod¬ 
ern  equipment. 

For  dairymen  there  are  articles  on  barn 
ventilation,  using  Vitamin  A  in  dairy 
ration  and  bulk  handling  of  milk. 

There  are  a  number  of  little-us«  d  pas¬ 
ture  crops  that  can  help  farmers  through 
the  in-b«-tween  periods  when  pasture  is 
short.  “The  Second  Team”  tells  about 
these  fast-growing  pasture  grasses.  Sudan 
grass,  millet  and  a  number  of  others  are 
b«  ing  used  with  success. 

.Xre  wild  onions  an  unwanted  crop  on 
your  farm?  For  the  past  twelve  months. 
Farm  Quarterly  editors,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  the  leading  spray- 
manufacturers  and  custom  spray  men, 
have  given  the  onions  on  several  farms  in 
the  Midwest  “the  works”.  You  can  get 
rid  of  onions  if  you  are  willing  to  take 
the  trouble. 

There  is  also  a  delightful  story  on  a 
Christmas  specialty — mistletoe.  Did  you 
know  you  can  raise  it  without  supplying 
anything?  .Ml  you  need  to  do  is  harvest 
it  and  sell  it.  Girls  do  the  rest. 

Cooperative  livestock  pools,  controlling 
fool  lot,  war  on  rats,  remodeling  farm 
buildings— are  all  subjects  that  fit  into 
the  winter  picture  on  the  farm. 
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B.E  Goodrich 


tires  speed  farm  production  at  14,000-acre  Schramm  Ranch 


without  lost  time  from  tire  failures.  | 
And  the  Schramm  Ranch  uses  I 
B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  exclusively. 

Speaking  of  cotton  pickers,  for 
example,  Donald  Schramm  says,  | 

"B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve  tires  j 

licked  a  rugged  traction  problem  ’ 

on  tractors  operating  backwards  i 

with  much  turning  at  row  ends. 

They  have  to  bring  the  pickers  out 
of  the  fields  over  rough  irrigation 
checks  and  road  ditches,  through  J 

wet  and  muddy  spots.”  ‘ 

These  tires  save  time  because 
they  always  give  full  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  traction.  This  is  the  tire  that 
outpulled  other  leading  brands  in  test 
after  test.That’s  because  of  the  unusual 


IN  the  early  1920’s,  Emil  Schramm 
came  out  of  the  Nevada  gold  fields, 
started  farming  30  acres  near  San 
Joaquin,  Calif.,  with  horses  for  power. 

Today  the  Schramm  Ranch  is  a 
14,000-acre  operation  with  more  than 
6,500  acres  in  cotton,  2,000  in  small 
grain,  2,000  in  alfalfa  and  thousands  of 
acres  in  pasture  land.  Some  1,250  head 
of  cattle  are  in  pastures  and  feed  lots. 

This  is  irrigated  farm  land  —  and 
completely  mechanized  farming.  For 
example,  59  tractors  are  in  operation,  6 
combines,  a  4-wheel  drive  field  service 
truck,  15  other  trucks,  ranch  cars  and 
a  jeep. 

For  all  this  equipment  they  want 
tires  that  keep  farm  machinery  rolling 


BFG  All-Purpose  tires  give  this  truck  extra  traction 
when  operating  cross-country.  Tread  wears  slowly  on 
pavement. 


plies,  it’s  protected  against  bruising 
by  a  nylon  shock  shield. 

Tubeless  Tires  seal  punctures— 
protect  against  blowouts 

Three  passenger  cars  are  equipped  with 
the  new  BFG  Tubeless  Tires  for  added 
safety  of  the  family  and  farm  operators. 
These  cars  travel  over  dirt  and  gravel 
roads,  across  fields,  through  deserts 
and  mountains  on  both  business  and 
pleasure.  And  Tubeless  Tires  provide 
added  safety  every  mile. 

Take  a  tip  from  successful  farm 
operators  such  as  Schramm  Ranch. 


You  need  full  traction  from  tires  when  pickingcottcn.  These  tractors  work  faster  with  BFG  Power-Curve  tires. 


Don  Schramm  {in  red  sweater)  ready  to  go 
duck  hunting. 

Whether  your  farm  is  large  or  small  you 
can  get  the  same  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  advantages  and  the  added 
safety,  too,  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires.  See 
your  B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer.  You’ll  find 
his  name  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
phone  book  under  the  heading''Tires”. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


open -center  tread.  Each  curved  cleat 
has  a  hard,  arrowhead  nose  that  bites 
into  the  soil.  Because  the  braced  cleats 
are  evenly  spaced  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  they  take  a  firm  grip.  Dirt  and 
mud  drop  out  of  the  open  channels  as 
the  tire  rolls.  Every  turn  of^the  wheel 
counts.  You  get  maximum  traction. 

Schramm  trucks  and  cars  roll  on 
BFG  tires,  too.  For  their  trucks  the 
All-Purpose  farm  tire  is  a  popular 
one.  This  tire  with  its  massive  lug- 
type  tread  gives  off-the-road  traction 
while  a  riding  bar  down  the  center 
makes  it  a  long-wearing  highway  tire. 
Like  all  BFG  truck  tires  of  8  or  more 


S.ote  the  arrowhead  cleats  of  the  Power-Curve 
tires  on  this  butane  tractor. 


Patting 

Pounds  on  Pigs 

is  part 

of  our  business^  too! 


T^ig  raisers  know  that  profits  are  not  determined  by 
guess  work.  It’s  weight  that  counts!  And  the  faster 
a  pig  reaches  market  weight  the  greater  the  profit. 

Each  year  Seagram  produces  thousands  of  tons  of 
highly  nutritious  Seagram  Solubles,  rich  in  proteins, 
minerals,  vitamins  and  other  growth  factors  for  use 
by  feed  dealers  and  mixers  to  balance  the  feeds  they 


sell.  For  natural  feeds  alone  seldom  contain  all  of 
these  vital  growth  ingredients. 

The  importance  of  enriched  feeds  has  been  proved 
in  feeding  tests  by  experimental  stations  the  nation 
over.  In  making  available  this  ‘nutritional  feed 
supplement,  we  are  helping  to  put  pounds  on  pigs 
faster,  so  that  pig  raisers  can  realize  greater  profits! 


Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc.,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
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Rancher  and  rica  farmer  W.  E. 

Worthen,  Jr.  liought  his  first 
Ford  Truck  in  1941;  now  uses 
two  Fords. 


The  famous  Ford  Pickup  is  but  one 

of  many  models  available.  Up  to 
the  155-h.p.  Big  Jobs,  there’s  a 
Ford  Truck  tailor-made  for  your 
particular  hauling  job. 


Now!  Up  to  W/o  more  Gas  Savings 

and  more  Speed  Hauling  power,  too! 


THIS  new  Ford  101-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six  passed, 
with  flying  colors,  2  years  of  economy  and 
durability  tests.  It  had  50,000  dynamometer 
test-hours,  over  500,000  vehicle  test  miles. 


New  Low-Friction  design  in  3 
Ford  Truck  high -compression 
engines  slashes  friction  loss! 

There  are  important  savings  in 
store  for  you  in  new  Ford  Low- 
Friction  truck  engine  de.sign.  It 
cuts  friction  horsepower  up  to 
30% !  It  saves  gas!  It  gives  you 
more  Speed  Hauling  power! 

Ford’s  Low-Friction  design  in¬ 
cludes  many  new  features.  A  new 
Short -Stroke  principle  cuts  pLston 
travel  up  to  20%,  which  makes 
for  longer  engine  life.  New  Over¬ 
head-Valves  give  more  efficient 
fuel-feeding.  Nety  High-Com- 


PRESSION  gives  extra  power  on 
regular  grade  gasoline. 

You  can  get  new  Low-Friction 
design  in  3  of  the  5  great  Ford 
Truck  engines  for  ’52.  And  you  get 
more  power  than  ever  before  in 
the  famous  239  cu.  in.  Truck  V-8 
or  254  cu.  in.  Big  Six.  See  what’s 
new,  at  your  Ford  Dealer’s. 

Now  5  Great  Truck  Engine! 

New  101-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 
Proved  106-h.p.  Truck  V-8 
Proved  112-h.p.  Big  Six 
New  145-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 
New  155-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 


Availahiliiy  of  tquipmtnt^  a€tes50rtes  and  trim  as 
iliustrattd,  ts  dependent  Ofi  materuU  supply  condUtons, 
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DON'T  GUESSI  See  how  little 
it  can  cost  to  run  a  truck  in 
your  kind  of  work.  See  the  cost 
figures  in  this  144-page  book 
showing  results  from  the  Ford 
Truck  Economy  Run.  At  your 
Ford  Dealer’s  now! 


FORI)  TRUCKING 
COSTS  I KSS 

Using  latist  registration  dota  on  8,069,000  trucks,  lift  insuronco  exports  prove  Ford  Trucks  lost  longer! 


Of  tG&s:  Feed  Power  develops  pullets  fast  for  early, 
EXTRA  EGGS  . . .  promotes  sustained  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  .  .  •  keeps  your  feed  cost  per  dozen  LOW.  Feed 
Power  is  yours  in  all  3  ways  of  Wayne  Feeding  .  .  .  All- 
Mash,  Mash-Scratch,  Concentrates— in  Mash,  Pellet 
or  Krum  form.  Get  going  mow  for  all  the  eggs  your 
hens  can  lay .  .  .  with  amazing  Wayne  Feed  Power! 

<fMILK  •  Feed  Power  stimulates  HEAVY  MILK 
FLOW,  makes  for  LONG  COW  LIFE.  Start  now  to 
get  all  the  milk  your  herd  can  give  . .  .  with  the  Feed 
Power  of  labor-saving  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds  and  Sup¬ 
plements  .  .  .  tailor-made  to  fit  in  with  your  pasture 
and  roughage  supply.  Remember  too,  the  Wayne 
Way  builds  big,  growthy  calves  and  heifers  at  low 
cost . . .  lets  you  sell  more  milk! 


GIANT  FEED  POWER 

CREATED  FOR  YOU  BY  WAYNE  RESEARCH 

.  .  .  by  scientifically  blending  and  balancing  Anti¬ 
biotics,  Vitamin  B-I2  and  other  high-potency,  high- 
quality  ingredients  in  correct,  fortified  proportions  for 
amazing  Feed  Power!  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  now! 
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STONE  MOUNTAIN 
GRIT  COMPANY,  INC 

Executive  Offices 
and  Quarry 
LITHONIA,  GEORGIA 

Branch  Quarry 

BARRE,  VERMONT 


HOW  WELL  WILL  IT  GRIND  FEED? 

It  takes  hard,  rough,  insoluble  grit  to  grind 
feed.  STONEMO  with  its  sharp-cutting  extra 
grinding  surfaces  does  just  that — it  grinds 
feed  fine.  STONEMO  helps  make  more  of  the 
valuable  nutrients  available  for  good  growth 
—helps  birds  GRIND  OUT  MORE  from 
every  pound  of  feed— at  less  cost. 


cnowiNC-sizE 
STONCINO  hak>  c«t 
MACMOIEO  14  TIMES 


V 


Remember,  STONEMO  Granite  Grit  gives  you  all 
three  features:  STONEMO  attracts  birds.  They  like 
it.  STONEMO  is  hard  and  insoluble— and  it  really 
grinds  feed  fine  for  better  utilization  of  nutrients. 


Whether  you  raise  broilers  for  meat  —  pullets  for 
eggs  —  turkeys  for  fryers  or  full-grown  weight,  let 
STONEMO  grind  out  more  eggs  and  meat,  help 
reduce  feeding  costs.  Get  the  economy  80-lb.  bag  of 
STONEMO  at  your  feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 

FREE  I  Send  for  your  STONEMO  SELECTOR. 
Tells  the  proper  size  STONEMO  for  every  stage  of 
poultry  growth  and  production:  Chicks — Pullets 
— Broilers— Laying  Hens— Turkeys.  Address:  Dept. 
FQ-A,  Stone  Mountain  Grit  Co.,  Inc.,  Lithonia,  Ga. 


WILL  IT  ATTRACT  BIRDS'  ATTENTION? 

Grit  that  remains  untouched  in  the  hopper 
doesn’t  grind  feed.  That’s  why  birds  should 
be  given  a  grit  that  attracts — that  they  I/ke 
to  eat.  Tests  show  that  STONEMO’s  black 
specks  of  mica  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  attract 
birds.  They  choose  and  eat  STONEMO 
above  all  others! 


IS  IT  HARD  AND  INSOLUBLE? 

Many  so-called  “grinding  agents’’  are  soft 
and  soluble.  They  quickly  dissolve  when 
placed  in  a  0.3%  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid — the  normal  acid  concentration  found 
in  a  bird’s  stomach.  Lime  base  grit,  which 
dissolves,  tends  to  neutralize  this  stomach 
acid — makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  bird  to 
assimilate  proteins. 


3X 


HCl 


STONEMO 


Poultry  Yard 


Clharcoal  The  addition  of  two  per 
Robs  Chicks  cent  charcoal  to  a  normal 
baby  chick  ration  played 
hob  with  experimental  birds  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Professors  H.  J. 
.Xlmquist  and  D.  Zander  were  out  to  find 
whether  or  not  charcoal  had  any  value 
as  chick  feed.  They  divid<‘d  some  day- 
old  chicks  into  two  groups.  Hoth  got  the 
same  vitamin  enriched  feed,  but  one 
group  had  two  per  cent  charcoal  added 
to  the  ration.  The  birds  on  the  normal 
ration  did  well,  but  the  poor  chicks  which 
were  fed  charcoal  ran  into  trouble. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  charcoal- 
fed  birds  showed  deficiency  of  vitamin  A. 
others  sufTered  from  deficiency  of  vitamin 
K  (the  substance  which  causes  proper 
blood  (lotting),  and  many  suffered  from 
curled  ten*  paralysis  which  comes  from 
a  lack  of  vitamin  B;.  or  G.  In  addition  to 
this,  all  charcoal-fed  birds 'ended  the  e.\- 
periinent  with  eroded  gizzard  linings. 

The  scientists  decided  that  charcoal  not 
only  irritated  the  gizzard  to  the  extent  of 
wearing  away  part  of  it,  but  also  kept  the 
birds  from  getting  the  vitamins  which  they 
needed  for  normal  growth.  For  years  it  has 
been  thought  that  charcoal  in  the  rations 
collects  gasses,  poisons,  and  other  products 
which  might  injure  the  birds.  This  may 
be  true,  but  charcoal  also  seems  able  to 
collect  nutrients  from  the  food  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  bird  from  making  use  of  them. 

Poultiymen  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  a  little  hair 
worrying  over  the  high  price 
of  feed  may  be  saved  from 
complete  baldness  by  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  research  workers  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  experiment  station  at  Beltsville  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  new', 
economical  source  of  chicken  feed.  The 
research  men  have  been  able  to  feed  lay¬ 
ing  hens  pellets  composed  of  64  per  cent 
oat  hulls  and  only  36  per  cent  laying  mash 
without  causing  a  drop  in  production  of 
eggs.  Oddly  enough,  when  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  was  fed  without  pelleting,  egg  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  to  25  per  cent  of  normal. 
Now  the  scientists  arc  starting  new  in¬ 
vestigations  to  try  and  find  out  why  pellet¬ 
ing  changes  the  ability  of  the  hen  to 
consume  fiberous  material  and,  of  course, 
what  other  material  beside  oat  hulls  might 
be  used. 

Hatching  A  method  has  been  devised 
Cracked  for  patching  up  cracked  eggs 
EgRS  so  that  they  can  be  hatched. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Liggett,  a  farm 
wife  from  Independence,  Missouri,  has 
patched  and  hatched  the  most  contrary' 
of  all  eggs  to  incubate,  the  goose  egg.  She 
patches  a  cracked  egg  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered  or  even  when  it  arrives  by  par¬ 
cel  post.  Her  method?  Scotch  tape. 


How  To 
Serve 
Oat  Hulls 


The  Grit  with  the  EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 
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Now.. .only  the 

FAR  MORE 
POWERFUL 
FERGUSON  "30" 

can  have  the 


famous 


*  As  a  result  of  the  consent  judgment  in  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  Ferguson  vs.  Ford  lawsuit,  Fergu¬ 
son,  and  only  Ferguson,  can  now  have  the  famous 
Ferguson  System.  If  you  want  the  advantages  of  the 
Ferguson  System,  the  Ferguson  "30”  is  the  only 
tractor  that  can  give  them  to  you. 


EERGUSON 

SYSTEM 


with 


SUCTION-SIDE  CONTROL 


Remember  this  .  .  .  the  Ferguson  System  is  far  more 
than  3-point  linkage.  True,  this  linkage  is  a  part  of 
the  Ferguson  System  that  can  be  seen.  But,  the 
Ferguson  System  control  center  is  inside  the  tractor, 
the  very  heart  of  the  machine. 

There  are  other  tractors  on  the  market  that  are 
and  will  be  similar  in  outward  app>earance  to  the 
Ferguson.  Don't  be  fooled  by  these  outward  appear¬ 
ances!  A  vital  and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Ferguson 
System — the  hydraulic  pump  with  Suction  Side 
Control — is  buried  deep  within  the  tractor. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  will  arrange  a  "Showdown” 
demonstration  of  the  new  and  far  more  powerful 
Ferguson  "30”  on  your  farm.  He  will  gladly  prove 
to  you  the  advantages  of  the  Ferguson  System  with 
exclusive  Suction  Side  ^Control. 


^>5'  Boo^etl^k  i/ie  Sfb/y 


Important  facts  about  the  Ferguson  System 
and  Suction  Side  Control  are  clearly  and 
simply  explained  in  this  new  booklet.  Ask 
your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  copy  of  "The 
Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with 
Exclusive  Suction  Side  Control”. 

Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR 

and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 

Copyright  1?*52  by  Harry  Ferguson.  Inc. 


Ideas  for  the  Farm 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


FARM  BOOKS 


Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth,  by 
Sir  E.  John  Russell,  Eighth  Edition,  re¬ 
vised  by  E.  M'.  Russell.  Longmans  Green 
and  Co.,  \ew  York,  $8.75. 

First  issued  in  1912  by  Sir  E.  John  Russell, 
who  at  that  time  was  Direetor  of  the 
jajreat  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
in  England,  the  eighth  edition  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  book  on  applied  soil  seienee  has 
been  eompletely  revised  and  rewritten  by 
the  son  of  the  original  author  who  is  a 
soil  seientist  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
This  635-page  book  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  explanations  available  to¬ 
day  on  the  structural,  chemical,  and  bio¬ 
logical  life  of  the  soil. 


Bright  ()necoat*)f  asphalt-aluminum 

Roof  costs  little,  lasts  a  long  time,  and 

Preserver  has  the  extra  advantage  of 
reflecting  summer  heat— impor¬ 
tant  in  keeping  li\estock  healthier.  Use  it  on 
rolled  asphalt  or  rustable  metal  roofs.  And 
when  \ou  bin.  look  for  the  Warrantv  Seal 
that  assures  the  right  amount  and  grade  of 
aluminum  pigment  in  the  right  vehicle.  Ask 
sour  dealer  for  his  “Warranty”  brand. 
Folder  sent  on  recpiest. 


Moving  Day  with  your  portable  hog 
(Monies  houses,  chicken  shelters, 

Regularly  etc.  I  hey’re  much  easier 
to  move  if  liuilt  svith  alu¬ 
minum  roofing  and  siding.  5'ct  this 
lighter  metal  has  the  solid  strength  sou 
svam  on  l)ig  liarns,  too.  W’hereser  sou 
use  aluminum  sou  can  depend  on  losvest 
maintenance— no  painting.  Your  jionltry 
and  lisestock  svill  be  healthier  because 
it’s  cooler  under  aluminum.  .\sk  sour 
dealer  for  Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum 
Corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp.  Folder  on 
reejuest. 


The  New  Joy  of  Cooking,  by  Irma  S. 
Rombauer  and  Marion  R.  Becker.  Bobbs- 
Merriii  Co.,  Indianapolis,  $3.95. 

For  the  person  svho  remembc'rs  svith  great 
longing  the  food  that  mother  used  to 
cook,  back  on  the  farm,  this  is  the  book. 
Such  cookery  is  not  a  lost  art.  Irma  Rom¬ 
bauer  and  her  daughter  Marion  Becker 
has’c  gathered  together  4.000  tested  recipes 
— some  as  Victorian  as  Yorkshire  pudding, 
others  as  modern  as  preparing  canned 
French  snails.  Hasing  used  the  book  sve 
are  eonsineed  that  the  Joy  of  Cooking 
guarantees  the  iov  of  eating. 


Pasturage  if  sou  count  the  cost  of  sup- 
Is  A  jilemental  lecd.  I  o  cut  that 

Money  Crop  cost,  use  a  portable  irrigation 
system.  Pastures  stas  green 
from  earls  spring  to  late  fall.  One  test  shosvs 
cosvs  gel  35' 1  more  grazing,  jiroduce  35% 
more  milk.  Portable  irrigation  ss stems 
extend  the  grossing  season  ol  all  crops. 
When  sou  Inis,  insist  on  strong,  rust-proof 
Heynolds  Aluniiimm  pipe  .  .  .  weighs  only 
16  lbs.  per  20  ft.  length.  Illustrated  12-page 
folder  on  irrigation  sent  on  request. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning 
Farmer,  by  Herbert  Jacobs.  Harper  <2? 
Brothers,  New  York,  $3.00 

Es’cry  year  a  nesv  h.ati  h  of  farmers  make 
their  beginning  in  agriculture.  Most  of 
them,  men  born  and  raised  on  the  farm, 
svould  find  about  as  mueb  use  for  this 
book  as  they  svould  for  a  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  on  hosv  to  breathe.  There  are,  hosv- 
ever.  city  folk  svho  are  making  the  jump 
from  the  pressures  of  city  living  to  the 
unknosvn.  usually  idealized,  life  of  the 
farmer.  For  these  this  book  svill  be  valu¬ 
able;  for  them  it  svas  svritten. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  the  author,  is  a  farmer 
himself  and  knosvs  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  eomprehensis-e  book  on  agriculture. 
He  also  knosvs  hosv  difficult  it  is  for  the 
bi'ginner  to  pick  up  a  technical  book  on 
agriculture  and,  in  his  ignorance,  get 
anything  out  of  it.  What  he  has  done  is 
to  svrite  an  introduction  that  svill  give  the 
bi'ginning  farmer  some  of  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  svill  need  to  go  on  to  more 
adsanced  reading.  In  keeping  svith  this 
aim,  most  chapters  end  svith  suggested 
additional  reading  material  on  the  subject 
covered. 

The  book  is  broken  dosvn  into  three 
sections;  a  fesv  opening  chapters  on  the 
joys  and  trials  of  farm  life;  a  long  center 
section  on  farming  practices  svith  separate 
chapters  on  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  pigs, 
(Continued  on  page  125) 


Turn  Off  is  just  what  you  svant  to 
The  Heat  do  to  keep  milk  or  egg  pro¬ 
duction  up  in  summer,  put 
sveight  on  hogs.  .And  that’s  just  svhat  sou 
do  svith  Reynolds  .Aluminum  Reflet  t is e 
Insulation,  tacked  or  stapled  under 
roofs  and  inside  walls  of  barns,  jiottltry 
houses,  hog  shelters— or  your  osvn  home. 
.Aluminum  foil  on  kraft  paper,  it  rellects 
up  to  95%  of  radiant  heat.  250  stj.  ft.  in 
one  15-lli.  roll.  .See  your  dealer.  .Ask  for 
free  fokler. 


Looker  Plant  knosv  the  best  svay  to  svrap  foods  for  freezing.  They  do  it  quickly,  svith 
Operators  no  taping  or  tying,  because  thes  use  Reynolds  .Aluminum  Locker  \Vrap. 
These  experts  svill  tell  you  the  end-result  is  better... practically  no  shrinkage  or  flasor- 
change.  Cannot  absorb  juices  or  stick  to 
product.  Economical.  I 

num  freezing.  Illustrated  folder  ^ 

on 


^iNSTiTUTF  Rcvnolds  Farm  Institute, 

..NS^TUTE  I 

Please  send  literature  on;  Irrigation  0; 
Locker  Wrap  Q;  Insulation  Q;R(X)fCoat' 
iiig  □;  Corrugated  □;  5-V^  Crimp  Q. 


Military  requirements  for  alutnin  urn 
affect  total  supply  of  these  products.  But 
production  capacity  is  expanding.  Keep 
asking  your  dealer. 


Name  . . 
Address 


ABrilliant  NewWai|toTarm 


Case  Forage  Harvester  gets  going  easily, 
keeps  running  steadily,  with  live  power  take¬ 
off  drive  front  Case  "DC”  Tractor.  No  inter¬ 
ruption  of  power  when  tractor  halts. 


Utility  Carrier  mounts  in  a  minute  on  Eagle 
Hitch — lowers  to  load  without  lifting — hauls 
heavy  boxes,  barrels,  bales,  feed,  fertilizer, 
fence  materials,  animals  in  rack  or  crate. 


6r*eak-Awaij  Contour* Plow 


Eagle  Hitch  Roller  •Packer  lifts  clear  at  a 
touch  of  hydraulic  control — backs  into  cor¬ 
ners,  skips  wet  spots,  travels  highways  with¬ 
out  touching  hard  surface. 


Spike-Tooth  Eagle  Hitch  Harrow  folds  nar¬ 
row  for  transport,  spreads  wide  and  flexible 
in  the  field,  lifts  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control 
to  shake  out  trash. 


There’s  a  whole  new  day  dawning  of  better,  faster, 
easier  farm  work.  It’s  one-minute  mounting  . . .  right 
from  the  tractor  seat  ...  of  big  implements  to  hustle 
work  on  big  acreages.  It’s  easier,  more  accurate  con¬ 
trol  for  the  modern  conservation  practices.  Eagle 
Hitch  Farming  with  the  big  2-plow  "SC”  and  3-plow 
"DC”  Case  Tractors  includes  live  power  take-off  to 
keep  your  combine  or  forage  harvester  running  with 
full  power  when  you  start,  stop,  or  shift  gears.  It 
gives  you  live  hydraulic  control,  independent  of 
clutch  and  gears.  It  brings  light-footed  ease  of  stop¬ 
ping  with  new  double-disk  self-energizing  brakes. 


Here  are  big  2  and  3-bottom  mounted  plows 

that  take  only  a  minute  to  hook  up — no  lifting,  no 
back-work,  no  tool  kit  needed.  Break-away  release 
allows  main  part  of  plow  to  "let  go”  on  striking  stone 
— saves  shares  and  beams.  Operator  stays  on  trac¬ 
tor — recouples  by  backing  up.  Hydraulic  control 
lifts  plow  to  go  over  obstacle,  lowers  to  go  on.  In 
normal  operation  plows  are  not  carried  by  hydraulic 
system — instead,  they  float  at  depth  set  by  handy 
turnbuckle.  Pivotal  action  keeps  furrow  width  uni¬ 
form  on  contour  curves  and  rounded  corners,  makes 
steering  easy.  Don’t  say  it’s  too  good  to  be  true.  See 
your  Case  dealer  now  about  Eagle  Hitch  Farming — 
arrange  for  a  personal  demonstration. 


Other  Eagle  Hitch  Implements  include  2-fur¬ 
row  disk  plow,  lift-type  spring-tooth  harrow,  corn 
planters,  held  tillers,  a  variety  of  tool-bar  imple¬ 
ments,  7-foot  mower,  etc.  Send  for  Eagle  Hitch 
implement  book  offered  in  coupon  below. 

SEND  FOn  THE  FULL  STORY 

Guc  builds  25  frcat  tmctors,  •  full  line  of  bunn 
machines.  For  |>ictorial  cataloss  and  folders,  mark 
here  or  write  in  marna  any  that  interest  you. 
J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  J-W,  Racine,  Vis. 

Eacle  Hitch  Tractors: 

□Low-Cost  2-plow  "VAC”  OEasle  Hitch 
□Bi*  2-plow  "SC’  Implements 

□  5-plow  Model  "DC"  OForaie  Harvester 
□Com  Pickers 

Name _ 

Postoftce _ 

RFD _ State _ _ 
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There’s  NO  CROP  Like 


and  There’s  NO  CORN  Like 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  enjoys  a 
nation-wide  reputation  for  producing 
TOP  Yields  of  sound  quality  corn. 
See  your  local  PIONEER  Salesman  for 
your  next  year's  requirements. 

PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  following  companies. 


Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Company 

D«t  Meinai,  lewa 


Pioneer  Corn  Company,  Inc. 

Tipton,  Indiono 


Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Company  Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Com  Co. 

of  lllinoit;  frincoton.  III.  Coon  RopiOt,  lowo 
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MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
JUST  PROFITS  AND  BIG  PROFITSl 


LEKTRIK-AIR  VENTILATION 


When  you  put  in  your  new  ventilation  equipment  remember 
you  need  more  than  just  a  fan  —  you  need  a  system  designed  to 
expel  sufficient  air  regardless  of  outside  wind  pressure  ...  a 
system  that  provides  for  the  intake  of  sufficient  fresh  air  ...  a 
system  that  will,  if  needed,  let  you  expel  air  from  the  floor  line 
as  well  as  the  ceiling  ...  a  system  that  you  can  easily  and 
economically  install. 

You  get  this  and  more  with  Hudson  Lektrik-Air  Ventilation 
. . .  because  Hudson  pioneered  electric  ventilation  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  ago  .  .  .  because  Hudson’s  28  years  of  research, 
experience,  and  engineering  skill  combine  to  give  you  quality 
that  is  proved  — equipment  that  does  the  job! 

EASY  TO  INSTALL.  Hudson  ventilation 
engineers  will  show  you  how  you  can  put  in 
your  unit  yourself.  They’ll  recommend  the 
\\  size  and  type  of  unit  you  need  in  your  bam, 
u  number  and  placement  of  air  intakes, 

Ta  and  other  points  to  help  assure  an  efficient, 
.  _ ^  satisfactory  system. 
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H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


VENTILATION  PLAN  SHEET  ^ 

Writ*  today  for  plan  th«*t  and  full  information  j 
on  a  Hudson  Loktrik-Air  System  to  fit  your  born.  L 


Stalls  and  Stanchions.  All 
types.  Save  up  to  $2.50  per 
stall  on  installation. 


Litter  Carriers.  Move  on 
track  at  touch  of  hand. 
Roller  bearing  wheels. 


Dairy  Barn  Fens.  All  types. 
Panels  pre> assembled  for 
easy  installation. 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  FQ-A52 
589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chkago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  Ventilation  Plan  Sheet  and  lull 
details  on  how  I  can  profit  with  Hudson  Lektrik-Air 
Ventilation. 


HUDSON 


Name 


Address  (RFD  #) 


Town 


Eiy-Feed  Truck.  16  bu. 
Hauls  enough  feed  for  20 
cows.  Rubber  cushion  ball 
bearing  wheels. 


Sanl-Kleen  Water  Bowls. 
Non-siphoning.  Easy  to 
clean.  Trouble-free  valve. 


Automatic  Barn  Cloanar. 
Proved  conveyor  belt  prin¬ 
ciple-rubber  belt  in  gutter. 


My  dealer  is 


with 

THE 


CHANGE 


Harvesting 

Units 


Th*  New  Fox  ts  tighter 
but  stronger,  smoller  in 
size  but  with  greater  co* 
pocity  ond  has  mony 
new  teotwres. 


The  pioneer  grass 
siloge  horvester 
With  a  5  ft.  mow¬ 
er  bar  and  indi¬ 
vidual  power  unit. 


The  54B  with  power 
toke-off  drive  and 
corn  harvesting  unit. 


The  New  Fox  Crop  Blower 
is  2*  a''  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  model,  allowing  more 
clearance  for  the  vnloading 
vvogon. 


No  other  forage  horvesfe; 
hos  the  Quick-Change 
Harvesting  Units  that  can 
be  changed  from  hoy  to 
corn  in  less  than  10  min¬ 
utes  by  one  man  and 
without  tools. 


•  The  New  Fox  Forage  Master  with  the  Quick* 
Change  Harvesting  Units  is  the  sensation  of 
modern  agriculture.  All  over  the  country’ farm¬ 
ers  who  use  the  FOX  are  reporting  maximum 
harvests  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  Not  only  is 
the  FOX  harvesting  record  crops  —  whether 
grass,  hay  or  corn  —  but  it  is  doing  it  day  in 
and  day  out  without  any  time  off  for  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  You  can't  go  wrong  when 
you  buy  a  FOX  as  you  have  the  pioneer  of 
forage  harvesters. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  forage  Harvetting 
5952  North  Rankin  Sirtel 

APPLETON  pex  WISCONSIN 

O 


DAIRY  BARN 


Milking  When  Strve  Elsacssor.  a  blind  dairy  laniu'r  who 
By  Tractor  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  found 
that  a  storm  had  knocked  out  his  electricity  and 
stopped  his  milking  machine  he  remembered  some  of  the  basic 
facts  about  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  decided  that 
there  were  easier  ways  to  milk  his  38  Jersey  cows  than  by  hand. 
Elsaesser  recalled  that  the  windshield  wiper  on  his  truck  was 
powered  by  vacuum  which  was  supplied  by  the  engine.  He  had 
his  wife  dri\e  the  farm  truck  to  the  dairy  barn  and,  working  by 
touch  alone,  connected  the  vacuum  line  from  his  milking  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  wiper  connection  on  the  intake  manifold  of  the 
engine.  Then  he  started  the  truck  and  went  on  with  his  milking. 

Elmer  Bohlen,  a  daininan  from  Hilliard,  Ohio,  who  is  shown 
here,  has  used  the  same  trick  with  the  Ferguson  tractor  as  the 
vacuum  source  for  his  two-unit  milker. 


Elmer  Bohlen  hooks  up  his  tractor  to  the  milking  machine 


.Any  ol  the  gasoline  engines  used  in  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
tractors  will  pull  from  18  to  21  inches  of  vacuum,  which  is  more 
than  enough  for  a  milker.  Cars  and  trucks  which  use  their 
vacuum  to  power  the  windshield  wiper  can  be  easily  converted 
for  milking  machine  use.  On  many  tractors  and  on  some  ears 
which  do  not  have  the  wiper  take-off,  the  intake  manifold  is 
already  fitted  with  a  quarter-inch  plug  for  testing  the  engine.  If 
such  a  tap  has  not  already  been  drilled,  the  garage  can  drill  and 
thread  one  at  very  little  cost.  Then  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
to  convert  the  engine  into  a  stand-by  vacuum  source  is  to  secure 
a  peteoek  to  connect  the  hose  Irom  the  vacuum  line  of  the  milker 
to  the  intake  manifold. 

In  operation  it  will  be  found  that  the  slower  the  engine 
speedj  the  more  vacuum  it  draws.  Since  most  milkers  operate  at 
about  13  inches  of  vacuum  the  engine  should  bi-  run  at  about 
one-third  speed.  For  the  low-vacuum  milkers  the  engine  will 
have  to  run  faster. 


Two  Deadly  Cows  are  pretty  particular  about  the  stuff  they 

W  eeds  «  eat.  They  u'i//  nibble  at  poison  ivy,  but  it  does 

them  no  harm.  Most  times  they  will  wad<*  right 
through  poisonous  weeds  to  get  to  good  forage.  During  drought, 
or  in  the  early  fall  when  pastures  get  thin,  a  hungry  animal  is 
tempted  to  take  a  chance.  From  the  first  cautious  nibble  to  the 
last  hungry  gulp  may  be  but  a  few  swallows. 

There  are  at  least  40  poisonous  plants  in  .America,  but  two 
weeds  can  be  especially  dangerous  because  of  their  seeming  inno¬ 
cence.  Horse  nettle  and  jimson  weed  are  so  common  in  barn  lots 
and  heavily  pastured  areas  that  many  farmers  ignore  them. 
Eaten  green  in  certain  seasons,  or  dried  in  hay,  they  can  m<‘an 
the  loss  of  valuable  stock.  Both  plants  belong  to  the  Nightshade 
family. 

Horse  netth-  is  oft<'n  so  common  in  old  hog  lots  that  it  covers 
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u  are  looking  at  your 
t  milker  . . ,  The  De  Laval 
ISmbine  Milker . . .  which  milks  . . . 
veys  the  milk  to  the  milk  house  . . . 
ers  the  milk  . . .  and  automatically  discharges 
into  your  40-qt.  milk  cans.  No  stooping  or 

r 

uatting  ...  no  carrying  or  pouring  milk, 
ilk  more  cows  in  less  time  with  less  labor  . . . 

I  lower  cost  and  higher  profit, 
es  that  sound  good  to  you? 
ail  coupon  today  for  complete  information. 


. . .  And  The  Best  In  Pail -Type  Milkers 
For  Every  Dairy! 


Oe  Laval  Sterling  Speedway 

De  Laval-quality  milking  at  lower 
cost— the  leader  of  the  pneumatic 
pulsator  type  milkers.  Pulsator 
has  only  two  moving  parts  and 
provides  precise,  accurate  milking. 
Units  will  operate  on  any  make 
pipe  line. 


De  Laval  Speedetta 

Designed  for  the  herd  of  10 
cows  or  less— to  provide  real 
De  Laval  milking  and  sanita¬ 
tion  at  lowest  cost  for  the 
small  herd  owner.  Saves  time, 
labor  and  money.  Install  in 
two  hours  or  less. 


De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 

Controlled  Milking— at  every 
vital  point.  The  only  milker  with 
absolutely  uniform,  magnetically 
controlled  pulsations  for  highest, 
even  milk  production.  Simple, 
dependable  and  the  milker  for 
the  man  who  wants  the  best 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  DEPT.  3(-J 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N  Y. 

Pleote  tend  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on; 

□  Model  F  Combine  Milker  □  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 

□  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  □  Sterling  Speedette  Milker 


Town 


State 


.  « 


ARO  has  the  lube-answer  for  every  farm 
need!  Just  what  you  need  .  .  .  for  faster, 
better  lubrication.  Reasonably  priced  . . . 
growing  popularity!  See  Your  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealer.  The  Aro  Equipment  Corp., 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


GREASE  GUNS  and  FILLERS 


"THE  HUSKY” — Aro’s  10,000  lb.  gun.  High  pressure  to  crack  plugged  fit' 
tings.  One-hand  operation.  {Shown  above) 


Model  70961 
Filler  Nipple 


Model  70962 
V/'  Filler  Nipple 


New  Model  60032 
Farmaster  lubrica¬ 
tor  saves  time  by 
delivering  more 
lubricant  before  re- 
charging.  Dis¬ 
penses  from  orig¬ 
inal  25-35  lb.  con¬ 
tainer  . . .  develops 
to  6000  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  One-hand 
operation. 


Model  26-13  Grease  Gun 
.  .  .  heavy-duty  lubrica¬ 
tion.  _ 


Model  2030-F  Grease 
Gun,  1  lb.  capacity, 
low  priced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 


Model  <r 
60048 

Gun  Filler,  100 
lb.  capacity. 
Loads  any  hand 
gun  equipped 
with  Aro  Filler 
Nipple. 


Model  70530  Suction 
Gun  for  general  use. 


Aro  filler  assembly 
70963  with  nipple  used 
with  any  hand-operated 
lubricator . . .  extra  ser- 
— vice  as  gun  filler. 


.Complete  line  of  grease  fittings 


LUBRICATORS 


Air-Powered 
High  Pressure 
Lubricator  .  .  . 
6  0  lb.  bulk 
grease  capac¬ 
ity  ..  .  will  op¬ 
erate  off  1  h.p. 
compressor. 
Equipped  with 
10'  H.P.  hose. 


Double-Duty 
Lubricator, 
hand-operated. 
30  lb.  capacity. 
Pump  develops 
to  2,000  lb. 
pressure  .  .  . 
used  as  lubrica¬ 
tor,  or  loading 
hand  gun. 


High-Pressure  Hand- 
Operated  Lubricator  .  .  . 
pump  develops  to  5,000 
lb.  pressure  .  .  .  Can  be 
refilled  with  entire  2  5 
lb.  container. 


IN  FARM  LUBRICATORS 

Manufacturers  of  Lubricat¬ 
ing  Equipment  for  more 
than  20  years 


the  siround.  It  has  dark  green  leaves,  a 
lavender  five-petalled  flower,  and  orange 
I  berries  that  look  like  small  tomatoes.  I'his 
I  weed  may  be  harmless  during  rapid 
I  growth,  but  deadly  when  it  is  stunted  by 
!  drought  or  frost.  The  berries  and  roots  are 
j  espet  ially  potent. 

It  affects  animals  in  degrees  running 
from  sleepiness  to  paralysis  and  death. 
.Sore  skin  on  the  udders  of  dairy  cattle  can 
often  be  traced  to  it.  Horse  nettle  is  also 
a  host  for  tomato  mosaic  virus,  harboring 
it  through  the  winter  in  its  roots. 

Jimson  weeds,  some  of  them  as  tall  as 
a  man.  grow  in  manv  feed  lots  and  pas¬ 
tures.  This  long-leafed  plant,  with  a  white 
tubular  flower,  and  seed  pods  that  are 
sometimes  called  thorn  apples,  can  take  a 
terrible  tramping  from  cattle  and  hogs 
and  come  up  for  more.  In  many  barn  lots, 
jimson  weeds  are  the  only  plants  able  to 
take  the  gaff,  and  even  these  are  often 
stripped  to  bare  stems  and  seed  pods. 
These  thorn  apples  arc  especially  dan¬ 
gerous,  only  a  few  seed  being  enough  to 
kill  a  hog — each  pod  contains  several  hun¬ 
dred  seeds.  Curious  children  have  been 
poisoned  by  them.  too. 

Although  the  seeds  are  especially  dan¬ 
gerous.  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  pois¬ 
onous,  too.  Jimson  seeds  in  hay  or  silage 
can  do  their  dirty  work. 

Animals  that  have  sampled  the  leaves 
or  the  evil-smelling  seeds  can  be  spotted 
for  they  soon  begin  to  breathe  rapidly,  be¬ 
come  restless,  and  may  tremble.  The 
animals  strain  in  an  attempt  to  urinate. 
A  stomach  pump  may  save  a  sick  animal, 
but  it’s  a  long  gamble. 

Grubbing  or  mowing  and  burning  will 
give  some  control.  If  you  spray  with  any 
of  th(  modern  sprays,  keep  all  stock  away 
until  the  plants  are  well  rotted,  or  burned. 
Animals  that  have  left  well  enough  alom- 
change  their  minds  fast  when  they  taste 
the  dying  plants  which  become  more  pala¬ 
table. 

Stand  clear  of  the  smoke  when  you 
burn  these  weeds — there’s  enough  poison 
in  jimson  weed  smoke  to  make  a  man 
pretty  sick. 

X-Disease  If  one  of  your  cows  looks 
tired,  slobbers,  and  weeps, 
she  may  be  getting  Hyerkeratosis  'some- 
I  times  called  X-disease. 

After  an  infected  animal  has  had  a 
good  cr\-,  the  first  indication  of  infection, 
i  she  begins  to  lose  weight  (although  sh(* 
may  cat  well),  her  hair  comes  off  in 
spots,  and  her  skin  gets  dr\’  and  leatherv’. 
Pus  may  form  under  hard  folds  of  the 
skin  and  fleshy  growths  appear  in  the 
mouth  and  around  the  gums  and  tongue. 

Although  a  few  herds  have  been  wipc'd 
out,  the  disease  is  not  always  fatal.  It 
has  been  around  for  at  least  ten  years, 
but  the  vets  still  don’t  know  what  causes 
it  nor  how  to  cure  it.  Everything  from 
anti-rot  compounds  on  silo  walls  to  the 
atom  bomb  have  bc-«‘n  blamed  for  causing 
it.  No  one  has  even  come  close  to  a  cure. 


VC^at  about  those  under  par  acres?  A 
Ford  Tractor  teamed  with  sturdy,  low-cost 
Dearborn  Implements  can  help  these  acres 
“get  well”— and  boost  your  income— with 
surprisingly  little  work  and  expense. 

The  Ford  Tractor  gives  you  power,  easy 
handling  and  built-in  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control  of  most  implements.  Efficient, 
quick-changing  Dearborn  Implements  are 
good  at  many  different  jobs.  Ask  your  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  about  ways  to  make  a  good 
farm  better  with  this  modern  equipment. 


Compare  prices!  A  brand  new  Ford  Tractor  with 

all  its  advanced  fea- 

tures  (including  new 

Proof-Meter)  sells  for 

from  $50  to  $500  less  ' 

than  any  other  leading  q  V 

2-plow  tractor  in  most  2  " 

farm  communities.  ^ 

See  your  Ford  Tractor 

dealer  now  for  a 

demonstration. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingtiani,  Midiisan 

Notional  Markoting  Orgonixatioo  lor  tho  forrf  Tractor 
and  Oaorborn  farm  tguipmont 


*Comparison  of  suggested  list  prices  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  Ford  Tractor  and  other  leading  standard 
2-plow  tractors  priced  with  hydraulic  lift. 

corrinGHT  dsl  DCARaoim  motors  corporation 


3rB  o/?/y  ^ of fAe  /imc/rec/s  of n^dys  ofc/o/no//"/ 


LOW  fimr  coir 

You  con  probably  save  from  $50  to  $500 
over  other  two-plow  tractors  with  com¬ 
parable  equipment. 

iOMf  OPMRATIMO  COiT 

Thrifty  to  run;  economical  ta  maintain 
year  after  year. 


Just  call  your  nearby  Ford  T ractor  dealer 
for  prompt  service. 


B«iM  or  mointoin  dHchot,  terrace*,  driveways— move 
snow,  windrow  material*  with  the  Dearborn  UtiRty 
blade. 


For  about  the  price  of  a  good  purebred  heifer  calf, 
you  can  buy  the  quick-attached,  big  capacity  Dearborn 
Rear  Mounted  leader  I 


Genuine  Ford  parts  availability  keeps 
all  Ford  products  reody  to  go. 


Outstanding  performance;  easy  to  use 
for  more  different  kinds  of  jobs. 


High  quality  standards,  kept  high  by 
constant  test  and  inspection. 


Even  after  years  of  use,  Ford  Tractors 
bring  good  prices. 


Renovate,  cultivate,  chisel,  control  weeds  and  do 
mulch  tiHage  with  the  stout  Dearborn  Field  Cultivator. 


Refencing  can  be  thi*  easy— up  le  600  post  hole*  doily 
—with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Donuser  Post  Hole  Digger. 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK 
...MORE  PROOUCTION 
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LETTERS 


Farm  Insurance 

Sirs: 

I  have  read  with  creat  interest  Mr.  Tinley’s 
article  on  Farm  Insurance  in  your  summer  issue. 
I  have  found  no  better  summary  on  the  subject. 
Many  of  my  clients  are  farmers  and  I  want 
them  to  read  this  article. 

Clifford  M.  Bhmk 
Attorney-at-Law 

Sprinitfield,  Ill. 


Italian  Big  Bull 

Sirs: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  story  on 
the  bis'  bull.  I  am  prompted  to  submit  a  photo¬ 
graph  that  I  made  of  a  Chianini  bull  near 
.•\rezzo,  Italy,  last  Summer,  that  I  believe  is 
even  laruer  than  the  one  you  featured.  The 
registered  weiuht  of  this  bull  is  1550  Kg.  which 
is  the  ecpiivalent  of  3110  pounds. 

Charles  J.  Beldcn 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


.\  Chianini  bull,  the  Italian  contender 
for  heavyweight  champion. 


Rain-.Makers  at  Work 

Sirs: 

With  one  year  of  rain  increasing  experience 
under  our  belt,  most  of  the  people  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  South  Dakota  feel  it  is  a  thing  we  would 
never  be  without  again.  We  have  signed  another 
contract  this  year  with  Dr.  Krick's  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Corporation  for  a  5-ycar 
operation. 

When  Dr.  Krick’s  representatives  first  ex¬ 
plained  their  operations  to  us  in  this  area  in 
the  spring  of  1951  there  was'  some  scepticism. 
The  firm’s  representatives  were  careful  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  that  their  methods  were  still  experi¬ 
mental,  that  they  did  not  make  rain,  and  that 
their  objective  was  to  increase  rain  when  natural 
rain  would  occur  anyway.  They  told  us  we  were 
not  buying  rain,  but  that  we  were  buying  pro¬ 
fessional  service. 

Today  we  believe  this.  They  told  us  the 
modification  of  the  weather  would  produce 
slower,  more  gentle  rain  made  up  of  finer  drops, 
that  these  rains  would  be  more  wide-spread  and 
would  last  longer  and  that  if  there  was  hail  it 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  hail  than  we  were 
used  to  in  that  it  would  be  smaller  and  softer. 
Everything  that  happened  after  they  set  up 
their  silver  iodide  generators  here  in  South 
Dakota  last  spring  was  just  the  way  they  had 
told  us  it  would  be. 

Our  grazing  land  and  our  crops  were  excel¬ 
lent  this  year.  It  was  a  rather  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  calves  for  market  from  commercial 
cattle  herds  in  the  fall  of  1951  averaged  about 
100  pounds  more  than  for  several  years  pre¬ 
ceding.  In  short,  we  were  more  than  happy 


scoring  of  cylinder  walls.  What’s 
more,  2-in-l  offers  a  choice  of 
springs  with  every  oil  ring,  to 
assure  correct  pressure  regardless 
of  cylinder  condition! 

In  truck  and  car  engines  too,  insist 
upon  the  2-in-l  Chrome  Set  for 
double  life,  sustained  power  and 
maximum  oil  economy  — even 
under  most  severe  operating  con¬ 
ditions.  Perfect  Circle  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The 
Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 


How  often  do  you  change  piston 
rings  in  your  tractor?  .  .  .  every 
year  ...  2  years  ...  3  years?  With 
Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Set 
you  can  double  the  time  between 
ring  changes  .  .  .  cut  yearly  ring 
overhaul  costs  in  half! 

Here’s  why:  tractor  engines  take  a 
terrific  beating  from  dust,  dirt,  and 
long  hours  of  continuous  service. 
But  the  2-in-l  set  is  plated  with 
solid  chrome,  which  resists  wear 
and  breaks  down  dust  and  dirt 
particles,  preventing  scuffing  and 


TREATED  QUARTER 


UNTREATED  QUARTER 


Here's  how  Squibb's  speciol  ointment  base  carries  the  high*potency 


antibiotics  of  Pendistrin  high  up  into  the  quarter  to  fight  infection. 


Each  "instant'US*’* 
tub*  of  PENDISTRIN 
contains  100,000  units 
of  PENICILLIN 
Plus  100  mg.  of 

f 

DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
...formulatod  in  Squibb’s 
Special  Ointmont  Boso  ^ 


Squibb's  Ointment  Bose  mokes  high-potemy  antibiotics  more  effective! 


The  special  “carrying  agent”  of  Pendistrin  Squibb 
aids  two  ways  in  treating  mastitis. 

One:  It  melts  quickly,  and  disperses  thoroughly 
throughout  the  treated  quarter. 

Two:  It  releases  the  antibiotics  slowly ...  over  a 
period  up  to  48  hours. 

This  makes  certain  the  highly-potent  combination 
of  100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin  reaches  the  infection  no  matter 
where  it  may  be  in  the  quarter. 

Further,  it  makes  certain  the  antibiotics  of  Pendis¬ 
trin  are  available  in  the  quarter  at  the  moment  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  causing  organism  when  it  is 
most  susceptible  to  antibiotic  action. 

Squibb  - 


Pendistrin  comes  in  the  handy  “instant-use”  tube. 
It  is  stable,  non-irritating.  Antibiotics  are  held  in 
complete  suspension— will  not  settle  out. 

Get  Pendistrin  from  your  druggist.  Write  for  free 
literature:  E.  R.  Squibb  8e  Sons,  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Feeding  Prcxiucts  Division,  Dept.  FQ-.\, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  common  kind  of  mastitis 

Squibb  penicillin  ointment 

For  mastitis  caused  by  streptococcus  agalactiae— the  most 
common  kind  — use  Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Oint¬ 
ment.  Proved  successful  in  millions  of  cases  over  a  3-year 
period.  Ask  for  it— at  your  druggist’s. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Get  handy  "barn  box'" 
from  your  druggistl 

It  pays  to  treat  mastitis  at  the 
first  sign.  Get  a  handy  “bam 
box”  of  12  “instant-use”  tubes  of 
Pendistrin— keep  them  on  your 
bam  shelf.  No  refrigeration  re¬ 
quired.  See  your  dmggist  today. 


PENDISTRIN  Squibb 


at  the  end  of  our  first  year  of  weather  modifi¬ 
cation. 

J.  .A.  Wallace 
Colonel,  L’S.\,  Retired 

Custer,  So.  Dakota 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


From  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washini’toH  has 
come  the  word  that  the  wheat-i’rowers  have 
hired  rainmakers  and  that  the  cherry-ttrowers 
who  don't  want  rain  durini;  the  picking  season 
have  hired  an  anti-rainmaker.  So  far  the  rain- 
stopper  seems  to  he  winning. — F.d. 


Want  to  lio  Into  the  .Marl  Business. 

Sirs: 

I  have  an  analysis  card  from  a  product, 
“Kaslorite,"  which  seems  to  be  identical  with 
my  marl,  with  nothing  added.  Kaylorite  is 
mined  near  my  farm. 

I  have  just  spread  some  of  my  marl  on 
pastures  to  experiment  on  what  value  this  marl 
will  have  as  a  fertilizer  to  my  grass  and  pasture. 

While  waiting  to  see  what  effect  this  marl 
is  goinc  to  have  on  pastures,  I  wish  to  find  out 
whether  it  has  any  commercial  value,  like  sell¬ 
ing  it  as  a  filler,  or  as  an  incredient  for  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Ul>  sses  W.  Froe 

RFD  Box  15, 

Lothian,  Md. 


Large  Stocks  .  .  • 
Prompt  Shipments  .  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


NEW!  PENTA  ||M 

PRESERVATIVE  HI 

FOR  ENTIRE  FENCE 

We  are  now  equipped  to  furnish 

your  ENTIRE  FENCE  (both  posts 

and  rails)  treated  with  nationally  |sS|^9 

known  PENTA  PRESERVATIVE. 

Protects  Fence  against  decay,  mold,  ^^HH 

mildew,  termites,  etc.  Effective  con- 
trol  over  swelling,  warping,  shrink¬ 
ing  and  grain  raising. 

THIS  PROTECTION  IS  NEW.  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE 
LIFE  OF  YOUR  FENCE.  WRin  FOR 
CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


W  ho  Makes  the  Paints? 

Sirs: 

Would  you  please  send  me  the  addresses  of 
companies  manufacturing  the  paints  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  article  “Twelve  Special  Paints" 
in  the  Summer,  1952,  issue  of  your  magazine? 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Byrnes 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

"Low  Lustre” — Armstronit  Paint  and  Varnish 
Co.,  1365  S.  Kilbourn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

"Sapolin” — Sapolin  Co.,  Inc.,  229  E.  42nd  St.. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

"Paratex” — Truscon  Laboratories  Div.,  Devoe 
&  Raynolds,  P.  O.  Box  69,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 

"Duco” — E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Co., 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

"Permite  Aluminum” — Aluminum  Industries, 
Inc.,  2438  Keekman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Dampehex” — American  Fluresit  Co.,  Inc., 
Red  Rank  Rd.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

"Pre-harmonized  Wall  Paint” — Eagle  Picher 
Co.,  American  Rldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Spred-Satin” — Gliddcn  Co.,  11001  Madison 
Ave.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 

“Fahuloy” — Pierce  and  Stevens.  Inc..  724 
Ohio  St..  Buffalo,  New  Y'ork. 

"Wallhide  Rubberized” — Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  632  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburgh  22.  Pa. 

"Super  AVm  Tone” — Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
101  Prospect  Ave.,  NW,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Firzite” — U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.,  55  W.  44th 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


SACCO  V-19 


h  the  Number  I 
Mineral  of 


Production  Records  prove 
it  pays  to  feed  Sacco 

Burton  Honsberger  of  Twin  Cedar  used  Sacco  for  15  years  and  it  saves 

Farm,  Sycamore,  Ohio,  lets  his  DHIA  us  a  lot  of  money.”  Sacco  V-19  is  the 

Production  Records  tell  him  which  dependable  mineral  for  top  production 

mineral  to  feed  his  livestock.  He  says,  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Sacco  i^  com- 

“1  have  used  mineral  costing  me  514  plete,  balanced  and  fortified  with 

per  hundred  but  Sacco  V-19  gives  me  24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to 

just  as  good  results.  We  feed  it  to  every  pound.  You  can’t  buy  a  better 

Guernseys,  Durocs  and  Shropshires  so  mineral  so  why  pay  more  ?  There’s  a 

can  recommend  it  to  anyone.  Have  Sacco  dealer  near  you. 


Anyone  Have  a  Suggestion? 

Sirs: 

My  son  and  I  are  vcr>-  much  interested  in 
farming,  so  much  that  I  would  like  v«‘ry  much 
to  turn  my  home  into  some  kind  of  a  farm 
school. 

It’s  not  what  you  call  a  farm.  It  was  built 
and  used  for  a  library  for  years  by  a  Dr. 
Sondley.  I  believe  we  could  accommodate  from 
30  to  50  students.  The  house  has  15  rooms,  all 
good  size,  and  a  large  recreation  room.  There 
is  a  cottage  in  back  of  the  house,  a  large  barn 
and  out-buildings.  It  has  a  small  lake  for 
swimming,  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  and 
about  30  acres  of  tillable  land,  some  pasture 
and  the  rest  of  the  206  acres  in  woods. 

How  could  I  go  about  finding  someone  with 
experience  and  some  capital  to  help  me  get  into 
this  kind  of  business? 

Dolly  Kalogerakis 

139  Patton  Ave. 

.\sheville,  N.  C. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
_  Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Corey,  Ohio. 


The  New  Holland  “77”  iwine-lie  baler  can  package 
up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  .  .  .  hour  after  hour. 


Not  one  miss  in  4500  bales ! 


our  Neur  HoUand  77 


says  ELLSWORTH  WAITE,  WAITE  FARM,  ALEXANDER,  N.  Y. 


^“■pvAIRYING  is 

i  J_y  our  main 
S  business,”  says  Mr. 
^Waite,  “and  we 
[  have  70  head  of 

[  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Last  year  we  bought  a  New  Holland  baler  to 
cut  down  on  time  and  labor  in  operating  our  400-acre  farm. 

“During  the  season  we  put  up  14,000  bales — all  our  own  hay. 
Our  “77”  tied  3,000  bales  of  hay  and  1,500  bales  of  straw  without 
missing  a  bale.  That’s  what  I  call  enjoyable  work. 

“Our  dealer,  the  Goodridge  Farm  Supply  of  Alexander,  N.  Y., 

Khas  done  a  wonderful  job  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  upkeep  for  us.  When 
haying  was  done,  our  total  re¬ 
pairs  amounted  to  $2.75. 

“For  the  year,  our  stock  pro¬ 
duced  18,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
732  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
[  was  a  superior  year  and  we  know 
our  “77”  baler  was  a  big  factor 
I  in  helping  us  reach  this  goal.” 


New  Holland.  Fast  baling  is  the  one  sure  way  to  fill  your  bam  with  top- 
quality  hay  ...  it  takes  speed  to  beat  rain  and  sim  damage. 

Gentle  baling  action — New  Holland  hading  action  keeps  leaves  and 
blossoms  on  the  stem— doesn’t  shake  them  out  into  the  field.  A  New 
Holland  bale  can  contain  up  to  509c  more  feed  value  for  your  stock. 
Low  maintenance— The  rugged,  heavy-steel  “77”  is  designed  with  fewer 
parts  for  smooth,  trouble-free  operation.  It’s  ready  to  go  and  keep  going 
all  season.  Repairs  and  upkeep  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

More  experience — New  Holland  was  first  in  the  field  with  the  automatic 
twine-tie  baler  and  is  today  the  world’s  leading  manufacturer  of  this 
type  of  baler.  You  benefit  from  this  long  experience  in  design  and 
manufacture  when  you  buy  a  New  Holland 

Dependable  service— New  HoUand  dealers  carry  a  fuU  inventory  of 
spare  parts  for  immediate  replacement.  Their  servicemen  are  trained 
in  the  latest  techniques  for  servicing  New  HoUand  farm  machinery. 


Start  planning  on  a  “77”  now.  Ask  your  New  HoUand  dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  If  you  prefer  a  wire-tie,  see  the  Model  “80”  ...  it  gives 
you  up  to  twice  the  capacity  of  other  wire-tie  balers.  The  New  HoUand 
Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


New  Holland  Twine  is  Certified  by  the  United  States 
Testing  Co.  to  meet  rigid  standards  of  quaUty.  It’s 
fast-running,  easy-knotting  and  strong.  Don’t  spoil 
your  baling  with  inferior  twine.  Save  yourself  trouble 
and  ask  for  New  HoUand  Certified  Twine. 


Here’s  why  you,  too,  tan  count  on 
New  HoUand  for  fast,  trouble-free  baling: 

Highest  capacity — You  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  with  the 

none  beat 


77”!  Many  twine-tie  balers  have  only  half  that  capacity 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  909  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

□  Forage  Harvester 
— Row  Crop  or 
Hay  unit 

□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Tractor  Mower 


□  Side  Delivery 
Rake 

□  Portable  Tractor 
Saw. 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Blower 

□  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire 


"First  in 
Grassland 
Farming" 


New  Holland 


Name. 


New  Holland,  Pa. 


Dos  Moines 


Minneapolis  • 
Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Town. 


.County. 


with  an  EATON  2-Speed  Axle 

*‘And”  says  Edgar  M.  Herr, 

*‘u'ith  plenty  of  savingsH  • 


GOING  UP'S  A  CINCH!  “Steep  climb*  with  a  full  load  are  easy 
with  an  Katon  2-Spee(l.”  says  Mr.  Herr.  “The  low-gear  range 
provides  the  pull  needed.  It  cuts  hill-climbing  time.  too.  and 
it's  mighty  handy  off  the  road  when  the  going's  tough.” 


IT  WON'T  BE  GONE  LONG  —  Edgar  M.  Herr  (left) 
supervises  loading  one  of  his  Eaton-equipped  Fords. 
His  cousin  Harry  Herr  is  shown  on  right.  Fart  of  the 
load  of  feed  is  going  to  his  brother's  farm.  There  are 
some  tough  hills  to  climb,  but  it  won't  be  a  long  haul 
—Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  enable  trucks  to  climb  hills  fast. 


trouble  with  the  axle.  .My  trucks 
have  some  heavy  loads  to  pull.” 

Eaton  2-Speed  .\\les  are  great 
dollar-savers  for  farmers.  The 
high-gear  range  saves  hours  of  time 
and  gallons  of  gas  on  the  highway 
with  less  engine  wear.  The  low-gear 
range  provides  the  extra  pull  a 
fartn  truck  needs  for  poor  roads, 
plowed  fields  and  off-the-road  work. 
Your  truck  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  why  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles 
mean  more  money  in  your  pocket. 
Ask  him  about  Eaton  2-Speeds 
when  you’re  ready  to  “talk  trucks.” 


The  HERRS  of  Quarryville.  Pa., 
not  only  work  their  own  farm, 
they  also  serve  other  farmers  — 
Edgar  Herr  lives  on  his  father's  63 
acres,  runs  a  feed  business  and 
hauls  milk  for  his  neighbors. 

The  job  keeps  eight  Ford  trucks 
on  the  go  —  and  every  truck  is 
equipped  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed 
.\xle.  Says  Mr.  Herr: 

“They  save  me  gas  and  time  — I 
am  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  tough 
places  —  and  they're  trouble-free. 
One  of  my  Fords  has  gone  275,000 
miles  and  I  haven’t  had  a  bit  of 


FARMERS  LIKE  EATONS  —  “An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  is  a 
mighty  good  piece  of  equipment.”  says  Walter  E. 
Cramer.  Truck  Manager.  Garden  Spot  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Lancaster.  Pa.  “An  Eaton  2-Speed  enables  a  Ford 
to  climb  stiff  grades  easily.  That's  why  they're  so  popu¬ 
lar  with  farmers  around  here.” 


tATON  MANUFACIUONC  COMFANy,  CttVIlANO,  OHIO 


America's  roods  ore  now  car¬ 
rying  twice  the  traffic  they 
were  designed  to  bear.  Speak 
up  for  more  and  better  roads 
—  help  end  the  dangerous 
crowding  of  our  highways. 


MORE  THAN  ^ 
A  MILLION 
IN  TRUCKS  TODAY/ 


24 


More  clean  ears  in  cribs  •  •  • 
fewer  left  in  fields 

Just  watch  a  New  Idea  Corn  Picker  at  work.  You  soon  see  why  it  snaps 
more  corn  .  .  .  husks  more  ears  cleaner.  Floating  points,  sensitive  to 
ground  contours,  slide  under  leaning,  bent  or  down  stalks  and  guide 
them  between  low-reaching  gathering  chains.  A  short  chain  skims 
ground  for  down  corn;  total  of  three  chains  gives  positive  delivery  to 
blunt-end  snapping  rolls  —  rolls  with  wide  adjustments  for  varying 
field  and  crop  conditions. 

Dry  or  damp,  brittle  or  tough,  long  or  short  .  .  .  ears  are  sure  to  get 
snapped  and  delivered  to  husking  rolls  with  a  New  Idea  Picker.  Spe¬ 
cially  designed,  adjustable  husking  rolls  work  with  six  floating  presser 
wheels  to  maintain  uniform  pressure  for  clean  husking  .  ,  .  but  with 
minimum  shelling. 

One  man  can  pick  from  8  to  12  acres  (from  500  to  1000  bu.)  in  a  normal 
day’s  work  with  a  New  Idea  1-row  picker,  or  12  to  18  acres  with  the 
2-row  job.  You  can  count  on  many  years  of  steady,  efficient  service 
from  a  New  Idea  Picker.  Your  New  Idea  dealer  is  waiting  to  show  you 
more  reasons  why  it's  a  good  idea  to  own  a  New  Idea  Picker. 


Winner  of  1  95 1  National  Picking  Contest  and  all 
official  state  contests  —  New  Idea  one-row  picker. 


Shelled  corn  saver  below  husking  unit 
delivers  clean  kernels  to  wagon. 


Clearing  drum 
removes  ears 
from  broken 
sfolks.  \ 


Husking  rolls  —  adjustable  for 
thick  or  thin  ears. 


Lower  gathering 
chain  and  gate 
prevent  smaller  ears 
from  sliding  out. 


Floating  points  keep  picker  from 
riding  over  down  or  crooked  stalks. 


Two-row  New  Idea  Picker  has  all  outstanding 
features  of  one-row  picker  .  .  .  plus  big  farm  capacity. 


Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SUBSIDIARY 

/[FCO 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Mail  coupon 
today  for 
free 
folders! 


Dept.  613,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 
Send  free  folders  os  checked: 


n  hT  C  <  Bor  Rakes  &  Tedder, 

b  All-Steel  Wagons  R  cirn  TV* 

□  Steel  Wogon  Box«  R  Corn  s'heMers 
D  T'Onsplonlers 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 


MORE  with  a 
CULTILLER 


scoop,  bulldozer  and  snow  plow  at' 
tachments.  The  husky  Templeton 
Power  Spreader  handles  125  bushels. 
Synchronized  beater  and  distributor 
blades  shred  and  distribute  the  tough* 
est  manure  in  a  wide  uniform  pattern. 
Treated  wooden  box  is  mounted  on 
a  heavy  welded  channel  frame  for 


A.  Moorc-'/Vrjn.  Conservation  Dept.:  Carlos 
Vinson:  55 — Paul  A.  Moore-7Vnn.  Conserva¬ 
tion  Dept.  56 — Kazik  Pazovski;  American  Cy- 
anamid  Co.  57 — .American  Cyanamid  Co.  58 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  59 — .American  Cyanamid  Co. 
60 — Kazik  Pazovski.  61 — Grant  Cannon.  62 
and  63 — Grant  Cannon;  Kazik  Pazovski.  64 — 
Joe  Munroe;  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.;  Charles 
R.  Koch.  65 — Brillion  Iron  Works;  Corson 
Bros. ;  Eversman  Mfg.  Co. ;  Harry  P'ertruson, 
Inc.;  Fred  Knoop;  Ohio  State  University; 
John  Deere  Co.  66 — Kazik  Pazovski.  67 — 
Dept.  .Animal  Patholotty,  Michittan  State  Col- 
lefi:e.  68 — Grant  Cannon.  69 — Courtesy  of  The 
Lamp,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (\.  J.).  71  —  Fr.'d 
Knoop.  79 — Farm  Home  Cover  by  Fred  Knoop. 
80  and  81 — Kazik  Pazovski.  82 — Chr.  Hansen's 
Laboratory,  Inc.  83 — Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory, 
Inc.;  Kazik  Pazovski.  84-  Ciincinnati  Gas  & 
Electric  Co. ;  Rural  Electri6cation  .Administra¬ 
tion.  85 — Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  87 — Kazik  Pazov¬ 
ski;  Rural  Electrihcation  .Administration. 


YOUR  TEMPLETON 
DEALER 

uiill  demonstrate  the  many 
exclusive  features  of  this 
Templeton  team.  He  can 


HYDRAOLIcHEIPER 


POWER-PACKED 


THE  NEW 

’52 


This  smooth  -  working  team  is  the 
ideal  combination  for  efficient  farm 
opieration.  The  Templeton  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Helper  is  the  lightest,  smoothest, 
sturdiest  loader  you  ever  operated. 
Attached  in  a  few  minutes  to  any 
row  crop  tractor  it  lifts  a  full  ton 
without  strain  on  the  tractor  frame. 


Gordening  ond  field  experts  agree  thot  the  1952  CUlTIllER 
rotary  TRAaOR  OUT-PERFORMS  ood  OUT  PRODUCES 
THEM  All!  More  feotures  than  any  other  rotory  troctor  of  its 
hind  I  A  complete  ronge  of  easily  interchangeable  attach¬ 
ments  makes  the  CUlTIllER  readily  adaptable  for  moking 
perfect  seed  beds,  rolling  lawns,  sickle-barring,  sproying! 

CUlTIllER  rotary  tractor,  without  changing  to  ony  other 
ottochments,  PIOWS,  DISCS,  HARROWS  in  one  operotioni 

•  RtVERJE  t  StU-ClEANMG  TMSI 

•  MFTERfllTUl  ON  ROTH  WWtU  FOR  US  Of  HANDUNC! 

•  AUTOMATK  CIUTCH  FOR  FORWARD  SPEED  VARUTIONSI 

•  AUTOMATK  TRANSMISSION  (Ifl,  N,  R)l 

•  POWERFUl  3  HP  CUNTON  ENCME! 

•  GOODYEM  TRACTOR  TREAD  TMES! 

•  HANDUS  IKE  A  DREAM— EV»  WOMEN  tCHHDRSf  CAN  OPERAH! 

SpwcFol  Ck/niMf  biodwi  avo<tob>w  fof  $od  Qt*d  covwp  cropt 

Wr$t9  Todor  for  Cptotog  I  Pncbi _ _ 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Pictures? 

The  editorial  departnunt  of  Farm  Quarter¬ 
ly  has  classi6ed  and  indexed  15,000  excellent 
black  and  white  negatives  of  farm  scenes. 
Prints  are  available,  11x14,  at  $10  and  up 
depending  on  use. 

Photographic  Department 
Farm  Quarterly,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


THE  Film  s  FK’TUIES 


CO\  ER  BY  KAZIK  FAZC)\  SKI 


5 — Fred  Knoop.  30 — Kazik  Pazovski.  31- 
Kazik  Pazovski;  Fred  Knoop.  32 — Kazik  Pa¬ 
zovski;  Soil  Conservation  Service.  33  and  34— 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  35 — R.  J.  McGinnis;  Fred 
Knoop.  36  and  37 — J.  M.  .\rnold,  Jr.  38— 
Grant  Cannon.  39 — Skippy  Adehnan-Black 
Star.  40 — Grant  Cannon ;  Skippy  .■\delman- 
Black  Star.  41 — Dairy  Science  Dept.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  42  and  43 — Fred  Knoop.  44  — 
James  Mfg.  Co.-McLachlan.  45 — Kazik  Pazov¬ 
ski.  46 — University  of  Wisconsin;  Kazik  Pazov¬ 
ski.  47 — University  of  Wisconsin.  48  through 
51  —  Kazik  Pazovski.  52 — Harold  M.  Lambert. 
53 — Harold  M.  Lambert;  Don  Wooldridge- 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission.  54—  Paul 


Can  be  quickly  changed  over  to  long  life  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


UNITED  IMPLEMENTS,  INC.  •  LEXINDTON,  OHIO 


shotv  you  why  these  imple¬ 
ments  are  the  right  combi¬ 
nation  for  you  —  how  they 
will  do  the  work  quicker, 
easier,  and  stay  on  the  job 
the  year  'round. 


i 
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Here's  why  it  pays  to  build 
yourmineral  feeding  program  around 
Morton's  Free  Choice  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 


OXYGEN  —  Needed  for  the  ox¬ 
idation  of  nutrients  and  energy. 


HYDROGEN — A  part  of  all  im¬ 
portant  body  fluids. 


Livestock  must  have  ALL 
these  17  minerals  or  elements 


WATER  —  Takes  its  proper  place 
only  when  we  realize  that  a  body 
can  exist  longer  without  feed  than 
without  water. 


NITROGEN  - 
of  all  tiitues, 
proteins. _ 


The  foundotion 
particularly  of 


CARBON  —  The  basis  of  tha 
carbohydrates— needed  for  energy. 


CALCIUM  —  For  sound  teeth, 
sturdy  bones,  and  certain  enzymes. 


FEED  —  Nature  originally  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  animal  should  get  all 
the  minerals  it  needs  through  its 
feed.  Because  of  heasy  cropping 
and  erosion,  our  crops  no  longer 
contain  them  adequately.  Addi¬ 
tional  minerals  must  be  provided. 


PHOSPHORUS  —  Essential  to 
all  cells,  various  enzymes.  Works 
with  colcium  in  bone  formotion. 


POTASSIUM  —  Important  to 
nerves,  muscles,  growth,  and  im¬ 
portant  enzyme  groups. 


structure  of  growing  tissue;  cer¬ 
tain  enzvmes. 


For  certain  amino 
various  enzymes. 


CHLORINE  —  (from  salt)  For 
hydrochloric  acid  needed  in  pro- 
tein  digestion. _ 


SODIUM  —  (from  salt).  Main¬ 
tains  fluid  balance  of  the  body, 
Stimulotes  heart  muscle. 


BONE  MEAL  AND  GROUND  LIME- 
STONE—  Here  is  the  easiest,  most 
economical  way  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  mineral  ration.  In  one  side  of 
a  divided  mineral  box,  put  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bone  meal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  or  their  equivalent.  These 
provide  calcium  and  phosphorus 
in  quantity  as  well  as  traces  of 
sulphur,  magnesium  and  potassium. 


IRON  —  For  red  blood  corpus¬ 
cles.  Important  to  certain  enzymes. 


COPPER  —  Helps  iron  in  blood 
formation.  Activates  certain 
enzymes.  Needed  for  reproduction. 


COBALT  —  For  healthy  intes¬ 
tines;  Vitamin  Bi;,-  bone  marrow. 


MANGANESE— Needed  for  re¬ 
production;  milk  flow;  healthy 
intestines;  bones. 


IODINE  —  For  thyroid  gland 
which  controls  oil  bodily  activities. 


ZINC  —  Plays  an  important  role 
in  the  digestion  of  corbohyarotes. 


MORTON’S  TRACE  MINERALIZED 
SALT  —  In  the  other  side  of  the 
mineral  box.  put  Morton's  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  This  provides  the 
chlorine  and  sodium  of  salt,  as 
well  as  adequate  amounts  of  iron, 
copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  iodine, 
and  zinc.  Minerals  are  important 
to  bone,  blood,  muscle  tissue,  and 
vital  organs.  They  also  help  con¬ 
trol  the  enzyme,  vitamin  and  hor¬ 
mone  functions  that  build  nutrients 
into  growth,  heavy  production 
and  healthy  young. 


phorus,  and  salt.  It  also  supplies,  through  the  salt, 
the  trace  minerals  —  cobalt,  manganese,  iron, 
copper,  iodine,  and  zinc,  which  are  needed  only 
in  very  small  amounts. 

In  this  way  your  animals  get  the  minerals  they 
need  —  the  plan  is  complete.  Fed  free  choice, 
livestock  can  take  what  they  want  and  need  — 
their  instinct  is  an  unerring  guide.  Your  reward 
is  healthier  young,  faster  gains,  bigger  production 
of  meat,  milk,  and  wool,  thriftier  use  of  feed,  and 
greater  profits  from  your  livestock  operations. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  per  animal  per 
year  to  feed  Morton’s  Free  Cht>ice  Trace  Mineral¬ 
ized  Salt  than  salt  alone  —  scj  little  that  every 
pound  of  salt  fed  to  livestock  should  he  Trace 
Mineralized  Sait.  Your  dealer  has  Morton’s  Free 
Choice  Trace  Mineralized  Salt  in  stock.  Ask  for 
it  by  name  —  feed  it  free  choice. 

^  FREE  -  off  the  press,  this  52- 

page  book  gives  you  the  complete  facts 
on  feeding  salt  and  trace  minerals  to 
all  classes  of  animals  .  .  .  shows  how 
and  why  salt  and  trace  minerals  are  so 
necessary  for  low  feeding  costs  and 
maximum  livestock  profits.  Mailed 
free  and  postpaid. 

.MORTON  SALT  CO.MPANY 
P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 


11VESTOCK  thrift  and  profits  depend  upon  ALL 
F  seventeen  of  these  elements.  An  extra  supply 
of  some  never  makes  up  for  a  deficiency  of  others. 

Failing  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  any  one, 
animals  are  not  as  profitable  as  they  might  be. 
They  have  difficulty  in  breeding.  Calves  are  small. 
Litters  of  pigs  are  weak.  Beef  animals  fail  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  feed.  Dairy  cows  prtrduce 
less  milk.  Sheep  have  thinner  fleece. 

Nature  originally  intended  that  animals  should 
get  all  of  these  essential  minerals  in  their  water 
and  feed.  For  the  most  part,  that’s  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  Because  of  heavy  cropping,  and  w  ind,  sheet 
and  gully  erosion  our  soils  are  often  deficient. 
Crops  grown  on  those  soils  are  likewise  deficient. 
Moreover,  because  we  have  bred  up  our  animals, 
because  we  expect  more  of  them,  they  actually 
need  more  than  even  nature  supplied  originally. 

The  simplest,  most  economical  way  to  supply  all 
of  the  minerals  is  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 
in  one  side  of  a  divided  mineral  box  and  a  mixture 
of  bone  meal  and  ground  limestone,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  the  other. 

This  combination  provides  for  the  minerals 
which  are  needed  in  quantity  —  calcium,  phos- 


hicyic 


1  ou  laii  actiiallv  saic  ujt  tn  .>()  <  by  usin*:  Ine  pole- 
tvpe  method  of  coii^tructionl  Ot  course  you  11  vant 
the  poles  to  ha\e  the  \ery  best  protection  ajiainst 
decay  and  termites  to  make  \our  huildinjzs  last  as 
lonj:  as  possible — and  that  calls  for  F’ENTa  protecticm. 

Penta  is  a  clean  wood  preservative  so  that  poles, 
posts  and  all  the  lumber  \ou  use  can  have  complete 
protection  and  still  he  easy  to  work  and  pleasant 
to  handle. 

Over  60  commercial  treating:  plants  are  located 
throufihout  the  countrv.  ready  to  supply  you  with 
I’ENTA-PKOTECTEU  poles,  posts  and  lumber.  Or  you 
can  treat  them  v  ourself,  as  recommended  by  over 
52  state  and  federal  agencies.  See  your  county  agent. 


See  your  lumber  dealer 

for  I  )(  M 1 1  cl  protected 

poles  and  posts 


j^\rotectjon,ioo 


I’ENTA-ruoTECTEi)  posts  will  resist  rot, 
decay  and  termites,  and  that  makes  them 
last  longer.  It  costs  you  less  to  build 
the  hc't  fence  hec-aU'e  you  save  in  repairs. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Dept.  PE  50,  Midland,  Michigan 

Please  send  PENTA  information  checked  below; 
n  Booklet  “Before  You  Build  Your  Barn" 
r~l  Locations  of  Treating  Plants 
I  I  Information  on  Treating  Fence  Posts 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Harvesftr  weight  is  bolonccd  ot 
the  rear  wheels  to  keep  you 
going  in  soft  fields. 


YOUR  OWN  ALLIS-CHALMERS  CORN  HARVESTER 


sure-footed  traction  to  keep  picking  in  muddy 


Here  are  the  signs  of  "good  picking”  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Kernels  hard -dented.  Cobs  tough  and 
springy.  Husks  well  loosened.  That’s  the  ideal 
time  to  start  harvesting  with  your  own  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corn  Harvester. 


fields. 

Long,  low  picking  snouts  lift  down  stalks 
and  scoop  in  low-hanging  ears.  Revolving  spider 
wheels  direct  the  corn  into  kernel-saving,  rubber- 
against-steel  husking  rolls.  Spring-steel  pegs 
husk  with  almost  human  action.  Ears  roll  into 


In  bad  seasons,  wait  until  your  corn  is  ready,  the  wagon  while  you  sit  safely  in  the  tractor 


then  pick  in  a  hurry. 


seat,  with  "all-clear”  vision  down  the  rows. 


This  compact,  two-row  harvester  is  under-  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this 

mounted  in  less  than  30  minutes  on  your  WD  or  moderately  priced  tvyo-row  corn  harvester.  See 

WC  Tractor.  Four-fifths  of  the  weight  is  on  the  for  yourself  how  you  can  have  more  corn  in  the 

broad  tires  of  the  tractor’s  rear  wheels.  You  get  crib  this  fall. 


ne-row,  Pull-Type  Corn  Harvester 

The  Allis-Chalmers  one-row,  pull-type  Com 
[arvester  has  the  same  corn-saving  features  found 
i  the  two-row  mounted  model.  Light  in  weight, 
I w- priced  —  operates  with  any  make  tractor. 


f 


acre 


In  a  cypress  tree  a  mocking  bird  trilled  a  light-hearted  song  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  a  week  of  rain.  From  the  flat  fields  where  the  skeleton  of  last 
year’s  corn  stood,  the  dark,  musty  swamp  was  drawing  back  its  curling  fingers  of 
fog.  It  was  early  morning  in  May,  1950.  Here  on  Magnolia  Plantation,  just 
south  of  Albany,  Georgia,  things  were  about  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  half 
a  century. 

The  two-and-a-half  mile  square  e.xpanse  was  made  up  of  swamp,  sage,  weeds 
and  second  growth  timber.  Long  ago  great  fields  of  cotton  had  grown  here;  there 
were  month-long  houseparties  in  the  big  house  at  quail  and  turkey  hunting  time. 
As  the  soil  wore  out,  cotton  rctreatt'd,  and  the  swamp  trees  crept  back  into  the 
fields.  Only  a  few  negro  families  scratched  at  corn  patches. 

Then  on  this  morning  in  May,  a  new  sound  was  added.  The  staccato  bark  of 
a  diesel  “Gat”  rolled  across  the  flat  fields.  A  St.  Louis  businessman,  Wade  T. 
Childr  ess  had  bought  Magnolia  Plantation  for  an  average  price  of  $18.00  an  acre. 
This  was  the  start  of  a  new  kind  of  fanning. 

Today  Childress  looks  out  from  his  st  recned  farm  office  and  watches  his  com¬ 
bines  bring  in  oats.  “We  like  southwest  Georgia,”  says  Childress,  “because  it  has  all 
year  pastures  for  cattle  and  stood  gen- 

like  j 

the  people,  and  the 

of  lif(‘.  Besides.  I’ve  enjoyed  shooting 

quail  around  here  for  years.”  1 

Of  Magnolia’s  5.240  acres,  2.500 
is  open  land,  the  rtnnainder  is 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


the  farm,”  says  Childress.  “It  takes 

a  man  with  special  cquipnu  nt — big  crawler  tractors  and  winches  to  pull  the  logs 
out.  Those  fellows  don’t  think  they’re  wet  unless  the  water  is  up  to  their  belts. 
They  must  be  immune  to  water  mocassins  and  rattlesnakes.” 

Childress  has  permanent  fences  around  500  acres  of  pasture  land  and  will 
increase  this  to  800  acres  in  the  ne.\t  two  years.  He  has  spent  $110.00  an  acre  in 
developing  pastures  and  crop  lands.  This  year  he  had  150  acres  of  oats  of  which 
110  was  certified  seed.  He  took  off  60  bushels  per  acre.  He  harvested  32.000  tbs. 
of  certified  Crimson  Clover  seed  from  his  pastures  and  took  off  good  crops  from 
70  acres  of  peanuts  and  40  acres  of  corn.  He  has  200  acres  in  Coastal  Bermuda 
and  is  putting  in  250  acres  more  this  year.  Water  is  piped  to  all  his  pastures. 

He  has  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Santa  Gertrudis  in  Georgia.  On  a  Spring 
morning  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  Gt  orgia  is  his  herd  of  100  breeding  cows, 
as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod,  grazing  on  knee-high  Crimson  Clover  in  the  pasture  in 


IN  THE  SOUTH  children 
like  to  climb  the  g'raceful 
Mimosa  tree  and  hide  in  its 
lacy  blossoms;  now  the  outlook 
from  their  leafy  perch  is 
changing.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  there  are  green 
pastures  dotted  with  fattening 
cattle.  To  clip  the  weeds 
there  are  rotary  mowers  like 
the  one  above.  Oil-fired  dryers 
and  metal  storage  bins  make 
it  possible  to  store  grain 
without  the  25%  weevil  loss. 
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( 1 )  The  South  is  blessed  with  plenty  of  water ;  in  (ieorgia  artesian  wells  make 
pa^t^^re  irriijation  possible.  (2)  Bii;,  self-propelled  combines  are  used  to  rather  the 
abundant  tjrain  crops.  (3)  Trucks  can  make  a  short  run  to  the  elevators  that 
are  sprlna;int;  up.  (4)  The  elevator  at  Leary,  (ieorsjia,  new  this  year,  has 
conveyor  belts,  grain  driers  and  all  the  conveniences  of  one  in  Illinois.  (5)  In  the 
spring  the  cattle  go  on  pastures  of  brilliant  C’rimson  Clover.  (6)  There  is  a 
lly  in  the  ointment,  in  fact  several  kinds  of  flys.  This  calf  is  being  treated  for 
screw -worm.  (7)  Wade  C'hildress'  Santa  (iertrudis  cattle  are  put  on  Clat-tail 
.Millet  in  June,  for  bet  ween -season  pasture. 


I'roiU  of  the  plantation  home.  He  has 
li\e  King  Raneh  herd  bulls  and  22 
voung  bulls  which  can  go  far  in  up¬ 
ping  the  grade  of  cattle  in  south  Georgia. 
He  has.  in  addition  to  his  Santa  Gertrudis 
breeding  herd,  a  coininercial  herd  of  1,50 
head. 

“Magnolia  Plantation  starts  to  pay  its 
way  this  year.”  he  says. 

Childress  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  method 
of  farminff  who  has  the  working  capital 
the  South  needs. 

Georgia.  .Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  are  the  new  frontier.  Cotton  is  no 
longer  king  down  there,  for  the  boll  wee- 
\il  and  depleted  soils  are  pushing  cotton 
to  the  West,  to  Texas  and  California.  .A 
vacuum  was  (  reated  whit  h  sooner  or  later 
was  bound  to  bring  in  men  with  vision 
who  could  give  worn  out  cotton  land  a 
(  hange  of  diet. 

This  new  diet  is  cattle  and  grass. 


Costs 

rile  formula  for  success  in  much  of 
the  South  is  simple:  buy  land  low,  put  in 
gt)od  pastures,  populate  the  pastures  with 
li\estock,  let  the  livestock  eat  the  grass 
the  year  round,  and  sell  at  a  profit.  This  is 
a  good  formula  anywhere,  but  today  it’s 
a  little  easier  to  achieve  in  the  South  than 
elsewhere. 

For  one  thing,  the  price  of  land  is  low 
by  national  standards.  As  late  as  five  years 
ago  land  with  good  possibilities  was  bought 
as  low  as  .SI 5  an  acre. 

The  a\erage  price  today  for  such  land, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  unit,  is  $40: 
attractive  acreage  has  recently  been  bought 
for  as  widely  varied  prii cs  as  $26,  $25, 
.$50,  $42.50,  .$66  and  $70.  The  general 
range  for  fair  to  good  land  is  $25  to  $50. 
If  you  strike  an  area  where  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  core  of  well-developed  land,  the 
price  might  be  doubled.  Prices  have  been 
going  up  slowly,  and  as  yet  have  not 
leveled  ofT. 

How  much  more  cash  than  the  price 
per  acre  does  a  man  need?  One  manage¬ 
ment  company,  five  years  ago.  ofTered  as 
a  rule  of  thumb,  .$60  an  acre  additional 
on  $40  land.  Today,  they  say.  this  should 
be  raised  to  as  much  as  $85  per  acre  addi¬ 
tional. 

These  development  costs  co\er  every¬ 
thing — li\  c‘sto(  k  a  brood  cow  for  eveiy  3 
to  4  ac  res  of  open  land  w  hile-  the  pasture 
is  being  improved ) ,  seeding  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  machinery,  fences,  building  repairs, 
labor,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Thus,  a  1000-acre  unit  would  rt'- 
(luire  .$40,000  initial  investment  in  land, 
and  from  .$60,000  to  .$85,000  additional  to 
make  it  a  producing  investment.  .And  at 
that  there  would  be  a  lag  between  in\'est- 
ment  time  and  the  time  the  investor  could 
cash  a  lixc-stock  check.  Pastures  are  not 
built  in  a  year.  The  payoff  should  start 
in  about  three  yt-ars;  in  fi\c  years  there 
should  b«-  a  15'^r  net  return. 

The  variables  are  the  quality  of  live¬ 
stock  a  man  wants,  the  percentage  of  his 
acreage  he  wants  in  crops  other  than 


TWO  ST.AR  PERFOR.MERS  in  Southern  pastures — Crimson  Clover  and  Costal  Bermuda  Grass. 
Between  them  they  account  for  8  to  9  months  of  the  almost  year  around  pastures. 


grass,  his  skill,  and  his  ability  to  finance 
his  operation  until  it  begins  to  pay  out. 
The  small  investor  who  has  only  the 
price  of  his  land  and  who  must  do  the 
work  of  developing  it  and  stocks  it  spar¬ 
ingly  may  have  long.  lean  years  ahead: 
the  big  investor  who  is  willing  to  plunge 
into  Southern  farming  with  a  blank  check 
gets  ejuit  ker  returns  (and  sometimes  makes 
bigger  mistakes). 

The  Tax  Situation 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  have  been 
large  investments  in  .Southern  land  is  that 
it  pro\ides  attractive  tax  features.  Tax 
laws  permit  ( urn-nt  deduction  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  depreciation  on  im¬ 
provements.  depreciation  of  livestock  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  With  good  man¬ 
agement  the  operation  of  nature  builds 
up  the  value  of  livestot  k  and  the  land 
itself,  so  as  a  result  an  individual  in  a 
fairly  high  tax  bracket  has  much  to  gain 
and  little  to  lose. 

How  does  this  work  for  an  individual  in 
a  60'' r  income  tax  bracket.  let  us  say? 

The  operating  expenses  of  a  farm,  such 
as  gasoline,  labor,  insec  ticides,  fertilizer, 
are  directly  charged  off  each  year.  The 
costs  of  buying  breeding  livestock,  fences, 
equipment,  and  some  soil  conservation 
practicc-s  are  depreciated  over  several 


years.  So.  o\  er  a  period  of  ten  years  these 
expenses  are  all  allowed  as  charges  against 
the  farm  operation,  and  as  a  result  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  the  individual’s  current  in¬ 
come.  Say  the  total  of  these  expenses  is 
$100,000,  the  actual  cost  to  an  individual 
in  a  60''r  bracket  is  $40,000  and  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  nature  are  at  work  all  the  time 
to  build  up  the  value  of  the  farm  and  the 
animals. 

Since  the  land  is  being  brought  back 
from  an  unproductive  state,  the  chances 
are  it  may  not  show  a  profit  for  3  or  4 
years. 

Now,  suppose  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
owner  decides  to  sell  his  improved  farm. 
The  farm  cost  him  $50,000  when  he 
bought  it  and  now  he  gets  $150,000  for  it. 
He  then  is  ta.xed  on  the  $100,000  profit  he 
makes  on  the  capital  gains  basis.  With 
today’s  tax  law  this  would  be,  at  rna.xi- 
mum  rate,  26'' ^  or  $26,000.  Thus,  the 
owner  would  profit  by  $34,000. 

We  can  carr\-  the  farm  operation  a  step 
further  in  the  tax  relief  direction.  If  the 
owner  is  engaged  in  raising  breeding  stor  k 
not  for  sale  directly  to  storkyards)  he 
may  sell  any  breeding  stock  that  he  has 
held  for  a  period  of  12  months  or  longer 
on  a  capital  gains  basis.  This  again  re¬ 
duces  his  tax  on  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  such  stock  to  26''r,  in  contrast  to  his 
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60^ f  |•(•c:ula^  imoinc  tax  rate.  Timber 
sales.  tcx>.  tan  lx‘  reported  as  a  eapital 
gain:  thus  the  iiigh  tax  braeket  man  who 
owns  one  ot  these  farms  has  a  three-way 
ehant  e  at  a  tax  sa\  insi  by  the  eapital  gains 
basis:  in  land,  eattle  and  timber. 


Labor  and  Management 

Common  labor  is  plentiful  and  not  too 
high,  sueh  as  it  is.  The  eotton  field  negro, 
an  ustomed  to  handling  mules,  must  be 
taught  new  methods,  but  he  makes  a  good 
traetor  operator  after  a  little  experienee; 
in  g»neral  he  lacks  initiative  and  must 
have  supeiAision.  On  the  management 
level  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Local 
men  who  might  be  ciualified  for  the  jobs 
of  managers,  supervisors,  and  field  men. 
even  if  they  are  college  graduates,  have 
Ix  en  schooled  in  far  dilfc-rent  type-s  of 
farming  than  the  new  eattle-grass  systc'in. 
Ihey  weren’t  born,  so  to  spc'ak.  on  the 
scat  of  a  tractor:  thew  know  little  about 
a  grass  economy  and  as  little  about  quan¬ 
tity  produc  tion  of  livestoc  k.  Thc-v  do  know¬ 
how  to  handle  the  southern  laborer. 

Good  manage-rs  are  hard  to  find.  North¬ 
ern  managc'inent  men  who  are  taken 
south  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  nc-w  grassc-s  and  c  rop 
varietic's  thc-y  e  nc  ounter,  the-  tec  hnic|ue  of 
converting  a  cotton  farm  into  a  grass 
farm,  the  vagaric‘s  of  Southe  rn  labor,  fence 
posts  that  pull  over  sidenvays  in  the  sandy 
soil  when  a  stretch  is  put  on  them,  and 
bugs  and  parasites  the  Y  ankee  nevc-r  heard 
of  before,  which  make  farming  in  the 
South  as  different  from  Corn  Be  lt  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  New  England  apple  pie  is  from 
.Southe  rn  corn  pone. 

If  a  man  does  not  intend  to  do  his  own 
managing  he  would  be  wise  to  c-ither  find 
a  good  manager  bc-fore  he  buys  his  farm, 
or  else  put  the  whole  package  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cjualific  d  manage-ment  eonc  c-rn.  Even 
these-  people  are  finding  managers  first, 
then  buying  land  for  the  managers  to 
manage  afterwards. 


Gone  to  Grass 

Bread  and  butter  arc-  going  to  tome 
from  eattle  and  grass.  The  row  c  rops  will 
become  increasingly  important  as  the  fer¬ 


tility  is  built  up.  but  the  rotations  will  be 
much  longer  than  elsc-whe-rc-- — grass  five 
years  as  against  one  to  three  in  the-  Corn 
Bc-lt.  Oats  are  c-spe-t  ially  an  important 
crop  bc-c  ausc-  the  y  art-  bc-ing  use  d  for  win¬ 
ter  grazing.  I'his  crop  t  an  be-  planted  in 
the  fall,  graze-d  from  I)t-tt-mber  1  until 
March  1  when  other  grasses  and  the 
le  gumes  are  in  short  supply,  and  yc-t  pro¬ 
duce  almost  a  full  grain  t  rop.  'S'ields  up  to 
60  bushels  are  rc-portc-d.  \\’ht-at  is  also 
be  ing  grazc'd:  and  the  yic-lds  art-  in  the 
twentic-s.  with  a  few  going  into  the  thirtic-s. 

Guint'a  corn,  an  abundantly  high  green 
forage  yic-lder.  is  be  ing  ec'»nsidt-red  for  eat¬ 
tle  fc'ed  by  J.  .Arthur  Paneoast  of  Uleta, 
Florida.  This  yc-ar  lie-  plans  on  c  uring 
some  of  it  and  using  the  ground-up  stalk 
and  grain  as  a  substitute  for  ground  c  obs  in 
the  tee  d  lormula  ofTc  re  d  bv  Roswell  Garst, 
in  Farm  Quaitcrly  for  Spiing. 

Tc-n-month  pasturc-s  ait-  an  c-stablishc-d 
fac  t  in  the  .South,  although  not  one  farmer 
in  ten  has  the  knac  k  of  managing  them. 
Let’s  st-e  how  one  man  did  it: 

Half  of  Wade-  Childre  ss’  .’).200  ae  rt-s  is 
swamp:  that  is  disc ounte-d  for  farming. 
A’ou  can’t  drain  it.  It  remains  a  hiding 
place  for  water  moeeasins  and  deer:  fish 
that  have  nt-ver  st-t-n  a  spinning  lure-  glide 
through  its  clear,  spring-fed  streams. 
H  t-rons  and  egrets  fish  from  stilt  legs  in 
the  water  lilies  on  its  edges.  Every  yt-ar 
the  swamp  eneroat  lies  on  the  farm  land, 
and  evei-v  November  farmers  set  fire  to 
the  sc  rubby  grow  th  along  its  edge-s  to  push 
it  bac  k.  I'here  arc-  rabbits  in  many  a  skil¬ 
let  during  the  “burnin’  days”  for  farmers 
work  with  a  shotgun  handy  to  shoot  the 
game  c  hase  d  out  by  the-  flames. 

.About  once  in  20  yc-ars  a  harvest  of 
lumber  can  be  takc-n  off  the-  swampland, 
then  it  slee  ps,  untouc  hed.  for  another  two 
dc'cadc-s — dark,  wild  and  mvsterious. 


Land  Clearing  Task  Force 

.A  half  dozen  men  arme  d  v\ith  axes,  bush 
knivc-s.  scythc-s.  shovels:  a  trac  tor  and  log 
chains:  a  heavy  truck  c-quipped  with  a 


THE  SOLTHER.N  F.AR.MH  AM)  is  no 
dairyman  ;  here  several  w  atch  v\  hile  a  \'et 
takes  care  of  a  first-freshener  on  the  Rue  farm 
near  .Albany,  Georgia. 


'^Ro'vvell  Garst's  Gorn  Cob  Feed  Formula: 
14  l*ound>  o!  ground  corn  robi 
Pound'*  of  tiround  ■shelled  corn 
1  Pound  of  .soybean  meal 
3  Pounds  of  molavses-urea  mix 
mola.s.ses —  KXr  urea) 


winc  h  and  long  length  of  c  able-,  made-  up 
the  working  force  needed  to  c  lear  thc- 
brush.  With  luc  k  tlu-y  elc-arc-d  a  c  ouple-  of 
acres  a  day.  .A  bulldozer  was  used  spar¬ 
ingly  and  only  on  the  largc-r  trc-c-s:  Chil- 
dre-ss  didn’t  like  the  shell-like  eratc-rs  Ic-ft 
behind  whe-n  it  pushed  out  trc-c-s.  Scrub 
oaks,  pine-.  Sassafras  were  rc-movc'd.  roots 
and  all.  The  big  stuff  was  ehoppe-d  up  and 
burned,  the  smallc-r  we-eds  and  leav  es  wc-re 
left  on  the  land  to  provide  organic-  matter. 
.And  organic  matte  r  is  the-  most  nt-ede-d 
item  in  Southern  soils.  Cotton  toevk  most 
of  the  humus  in  yc-ars  past  and  now  long 
months  of  rain  and  heat  make  it  melt 
away  in  the  soil. 

.As  the  land  was  being  c  lea  red  hundrt-ds 
of  soil  samples  were-  takc-n  and  turne-d 
ovc-r  to  the  Soil  Consc-rvation  Se-i  v  ic  c-  for 
analysis  and  reeomme-ndations  of  the 
State  Exte-nsion  Service. 

The-  soil  ge-nc-rally  needs  lime  and  Chil- 
dre-ss  applie  d  about  a  ton  of  loc  ally  c  rushc-d 
lime-stone-  to  the  acre.  6  months  ahe-ad  of 
planting.  Two  years  ago  dolomitie  lime¬ 
stone.  high  in  ealeium  and  magne-sium. 
was  not  available-,  but  now  it  can  be- 
bought  from  local  custom  spre-ading  op¬ 
erators  for  .S6..an  an  ac  re-,  which  is  just 
what  the  loc  al  lime-stone  costs.  Just  be-fore- 
planting.  1.000  pounds  of  0-14-10.  with 
10  pounds  of  borax  adde-d.  was  spre-ad 
and  worke-d  in  with  a  disc.  He  give-s  his 
pasture-s  .aOO  pounds  of  0-14-10  e  ve  ry  se-e- 
ond  year  along  with  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
ge-n.  spre-ad  in  two  tiratmc-nts. 

I'he-  pastures  on  the  Childrc-ss  plac  e  are 
mainly  Coastal  Be  rmuda  grass,  whic  h  has 
become  the  star  pe  rformer  for  many  South¬ 
ern  farms.  This  strain  of  Be  rmuda  grass 
was  developc-d  by  the  Coastal  Plains  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Tifl'ton,  Ga.  Pasture- 
experts  there  feel  it  will  produce  more. 
Total  Digestible  Nutrients  to  the  ac  re  than 
corn.  They  have  put  on  up  to  500  pounds 
of  bc-ef  per  year  with  an  ac  re  of  this  spid- 
cry-topped  grass.  Whe-n  well  fe-rtilize-d  it 
(Continued  on  page  lOfii 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  scenes  on 
Nfagnolia  Plantation,  opposite  page.  Clearing 
the  scrub  trees,  lime  and  fertilizer,  fences, 
seeding  and  putting  the  cattle  on  the  grouiid 
costs  between  $83  and  $110  acre. 

The  farm  home  of  C.  W.  \'ines,  supervisor  on 
the  Sunbred  Farms  near  Reilly,  Georgia 
b  modern  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
television  aerial,  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 


By  George  Laycock 


Apple  Butter 
i  Bee  ^ 


Aunt  Ess  Claiiiphcll  rccrntly  rcrcivt  d 
a  letter  Iroin  an  82-\eai-oId  lady  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  a  letter  whieh  both  amazed  and 
saddened  her.  “She  wanted  to  know 
how  to  make  apple  butter.”  says  .\unt 
Ess.  “Imagine  a  woman  that  old  not 
knowinsi  how  to  make  apple  butter  yet. 
Said  she’d  trade  us  a  ret  ipe  for  makintr  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soap.”  .\unt  Ess  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

“\Vhy  we’ve  alwa\s  known  how  to  make  soap.”  said 
Mark  Ciampbell.  her  tall,  win  73-year-old  husband. 

“We  felt  so  sorry  for  her.”  Mark  Campbell  said, 
“We  sent  her  a  tjuart  of  apple  butter  and  the  ret  ipe 
for  makim>[  it.” 

In  retent  years  the  Campbells  have  heard  from 
dozens  of  people  who  have  either  forgotten  or  never 
knew  how  to  make  a|)ple  butter  .  .  .  the  kind  made 
out  in  the  yard  in  an  a^ed  topper  kettle  over  a 
erat  klimi  open  lire.  .And  they  ha\'e  done  their  best 
to  pass  on  to  these  needy  eases  full  direetions  on 
the  fine  old  art  of  apple  butter  making.  In  fact, 
■Aunt  Ess  Campbell  is  rapidly  gaining  a 
natitm-wide  reputatitm  for  the  apple 
butter  made  on  their  Pennsylvania 
farm  near  A’alent  ia  eveiy,  year 
w  hen  Ot  tober  rolls  ’round. 

East  year  apple  butter  from  the 
Campbell’s  farm  wt-nt  to  all  t  orners 
of  the  country  almtist  as  fast  is  it  could  • 

be  ladled  frtmi  the  big  t  opper  kettles, 
cooled  and  pai  ked.  Se\  eral  orders  went  across  the 
t  ountry  to  California.  Others  went  to  such  far-flung 
places  as  Florida.  Idaho  and  Texas.  When  apple 
butter  time  c  ame,  cars  <  ame  to  their  barnyard  from 
as  far  as  200  miles  away.  These  customers  bought 
the  fresh  apple  butter  by  the  gallon. 

These  are  <  ustomers  who,  for  the  most  part.  gr(‘w 
up  on  farms.  They  had  eaten  apple  butter  made  by 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  .And  while  the 
time-tested  recip<‘s  had  long  since  escaped  them  the 
spicy  taste  and  pleasant  smell  of  old-fashioned  apple 
butter  still  teased  their  memories. 

.Aunt  Ess  Campbell  considers  the  passing  of  this 
favorite  farm  delicacy  one  of  the  minor  catastrophies 
of  a  changing  civilization.  There  is  little  chance, 
however,  that  apple  butter  making  will  disappear 
entirely  fiom  the  farm  scene  while  she  can  still  put 
apples  in  a  kettle.  “I’xe  made  apple  butter  for  50 

(Continued  on  page  120) 


“  Apple  Butter  is  part  in  the 
making  and  part  in  the 
eating,”  says  .Aunt  Ess 
Campbell,  an  authority  on  both. 
Her  young  friend  agrees. 
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A  SEMEN  DILUTER  is  made  from  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  other  material. 
Adding  glycerine  to  the  dilutee 

tTSTx«7  -rx  made  it  possible  to  freeze  and  store  it 

■DV  (j.  \\  .  oalisbury  sno  N.  L#  V  3n  Dcmark  without  destroying  the  living  sperm. 


Dairymen  are  askinc;:  “Why  don’t  my  cows  settle  like  they 
did  when  I  had  a  bull  on  the  place?”  or  “Why  did  I  pet 
a  run  of  bull  calves  when  1  switt  hed  to  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  ?” 

S(  ientists  look  on  artifit  ial  insemination  as  a  brain  child  of 
scieiue  and  ask  questions  in  their  own  lanpuage,  “What  is  being 
done  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  genetically  superior  sires 
for  artificial  insemination  programs?”  “On  how  critical  a  base 
is  the  actual  selection  of  bulls  now  being  done?” 

S(  ience  now  has  a  great  new  ad\  ance  on  the  way,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  semen  freezing  technique  which  will  be  as  gre-at  a 
step  forward  as  artificial  insemination  was  over  the  old  bull  ring. 
Before-  we  talk  about  that,  howexer,  let’s  look  at  the  program  as 
it  is  right  now — that  is  what  the  dairyman  must  work  with  today, 
tomorrow,  and  e\en  next  week. 

I'he  artificial  insemination  program  is  the  fastest  growing 
projc-ct  on  the  .American  dairy  scene  today.  In  1938  there  were 
about  1,000  cows  bred  by  this  means  in  organized  groups  in  the 
United  States;  five  years  later  185,524  cows  were  bred;  in  1948, 
1,713.581  cows;  and  in  1951,  a  total  of  3,509,573  cows  according 
to  U.S.D..A.  figures.  By  1951,  an  average  of  1,605  cows  was  be¬ 
ing  bre-d  to  c'ach  bull  in  the  program.  Similar  growth  records 
occur  in  the  other  leading  dain,-  countries  of  the  Western  World. 

The  merits  of  artificial  insemination,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  cause-  of  this  growth.  Since  1938  we  have  been  on  a  rising 
economic  tre-nd.  Labor  has  been  scarce.  Construction  costs  of 
safe  housing  for  bulls  on  farms  have  been  high.  Milk  has  been 
in  demand  and  generally  has  commanded  higher  relative  prices 
since  1940  than  it  did  before.  A  falling  market  might  have  given 
a  different  picture. 

In  spite  of  the  rising  market,  100  pounds  of  milk  has  pur¬ 
chased  as  mu(  h  or  more  serx  ice  in  artificial  breeding  since  1938 
than  any  other  goods  or  senices  on  the  market.  Breeding  fees, 
seldom  higher  than  $5.00  at  that  time,  have  increased  at  a  much 
sloxver  rate  than  the  price  of  milk.  The  efficiency  of  the  practice 
has  increased  tremendously  since  then.  .Adxances  in  science, 
such  as  adding  an  antibiotic  to  the  semen,  changing  the  amount 
of  egg  yolk  and  citrates  in  the  fluid  used  to  dilute  semen,  using  a 
photoelectric  (ell  to  help  determine  the  concentration  of  sp(-rm 
in  the  semen  ha\-e  all  had  their  effect  on  raising  the  cont  eption 
rate.  Coneeption  rates  rose  from  less  than  50  per  cent  in  1938, 


to  a  lexel  of  65  to  72  per  cent  xvhich  is  noxv  common. 

This  improxement  in  first  serxice  conc(-ption  has  taken  place 
in  each  state  as  the  laiiners  learned  hoxv  to  us<-  this  n«-xv  tool 
and  as  the  technicians  b(-came  more  skilled  in  their  xxork.  In 
Utah,  for  example,  the  program  started  in  1948  xvith  a  concep¬ 
tion  rate  of  50  p(-r  cent.  In  1951  the  conception  rate  had  risen 
to  65  per  cent.  In  Xexv  jersey  and  other  states  xvhere  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  bc-en  in  operation  for  a  much  longer  pc-riod,  the  con¬ 
ception  rate  for  first  seiA'icc-s  is  oxer  the  70  per  cent  mark. 

In  fact,  present  concc-ption  Ic-vels  are  higher  than  xvas  excr 
thought  possible  in  the  beginning,  higher  than  reported  averages 
from  natural  serxice. 

There  is  a  turnover  in  the  membership  of  artificial  breeding 
units  just  as  there  is  a  turnover  in  membe-rship  of  Dairy  Herd 
Improvemc-nt  .Associations.  Some  dairymen  drop  out  because 
they  are  dissatisfied.  Some  dairx'  herds  are  dispc-rsc-d  when  the 
owner  dies.  It  is  our  guess,  however,  that  in  areas  xvhere  the 
artificial  breeding  service  has  been  available  for  10  years,  a 
larger  proportion  of  dairymen  stick  year  after  year  than  they 
do  with  D.H.I..A.  testing. 

Willard  Loukins,  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  dropped  out  of 
the  program.  “I  bought  a  bull,’  he  said,  ’’when  we  didn’t  get  a 
single  cow  with  calf  after  breeding  all  ten  of  our  cows  three 
times.”  The  technicians  at  the  Central  Ohio  Breeding  .Assoeia- 
tion  said.  “We  strongly  suspect  that  Loukins  had  some  disease 
trouble,  but  he  won’t  call  in  a  veterinarian  to  find  out.” 

.A  turn-about  story  comes  from  Roy  Fliehman  in  neighboring 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  who  looks  more  like  a  professional 
athlete  than  a  dairy  farmer.  “I  signed  up  xvith  artificial  insem¬ 
ination  as  part  of  a  be  t.  I  told  Don  Sc  hofield,  the  inseminator, 
that  I  had  a  cow  that  had  been  xvith  the  bull  for  over  six  months 
without  catching.  I  told  Schofield  that  if  he  got  her  bred.  I’d 
join  the  Association.  Well,  he  did,  the  cow  did,  and  I  did.” 

Schofield  said,  “With  a  hard  breeding  cow,  timing  is  often  the 
answer.  Roy  called  me  when  she  came  in  heat  and  I  inseminated 
her  at  just  the  right  time.” 

Probably  more  dairymen  become  dissatisfied  xvith  artificial 
breeding  bec  ause  some  cows  fail  to  conceive  than  for  anx  other 
reason.  Be  ing  human  they  forget  that  they  may  be  at  fault  or 
that  something  may  be  wrong  xvith  their  cow  and  blame  the 
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over  a  cow  and  "o  to  putting  on  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine — if  she’s  (oming  in  heat,  she 
usually  acts  nerxous  and  I  start  looking 
for  the  other  signs.” 

Good  reioid  keeping  helps,  since  the 
cow  comes  in  heat  at  roughly  three  week 
intervals  with  the  majority  returning  be¬ 
tween  18  and  25  days  if  they  are  not 
settled.  Howe\er.  cows  will  oceasionalK 
return  to  heat  at  odd  times  and  should 
be  watched  until  pregnancy  is  certain. 

Many  successful  daiiymcn  follow  the 
prac  tice  of  calling  in  the  veterinarian  if 
the  cow  is  bred  twice  and  doesn’t  catch. 
He  will  chec  k  for  disc-asc-  and  for  physical 
causc-s.  He  will  also  chec  k  to  see  if  she  i^ 
one  of  the  rare  cows  which  come  in  heat 
even  though  they  arc  with  calf.  He  will 
treat  each  cow  as  an  individual  case;  if 
she  is  beyond  treatment,  the  dairyman  can 
get  rid  of  her  and  so  save  himself  the 
e.xpense  of  carrying  a  boarder  cow. 

Give  a  Cow  a  Rest 

Another  common  difficulty  occurs  when 
dairymen  try  to  rebreed  their  cows  too 
soon  after  cal\  ing.  The  strain  of  carrying 
and  producing  a  calf,  which  grows  from 
rnicrosc  opic  size  to  near  a  hundre  d  pounds 
in  nine  months,  is  great.  The  growth  of 
the  newly  started  calf  is  rapid.  Condi¬ 
tions  must  be-  ideal  at  the  start  or  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  fail.  Failure  is  likely  to  occur 
when  a  cow  is  rebred  sooner  than  60  days 
after  calving.  It  takes  nearly  50  days 
after  a  normal  calving  for  a  coev’s  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  to  return  to  the  normal 
non-pregnant  condition.  If  the  cow  had 
trouble  at  calving,  even  more  time  may 
be  recjuired.  Waiting  at  least  60  days 
after  calving  before  attempting  to  rebreed 
will  lessen  ( hances  of  causing  breeding 
troubles  later  in  the  pregnancy.  W'aiting 
also  will  increase  the  chances  of  getting 
the  cow  settled  on  the  hrst  service.  With 
average  conception  rates,  one  can  wait  60 
days  before  starting  to  rebreed  and  still 
get  an  average  of  a  calf  per  cow  per  year. 

Many  farmers  are  inclined  to  blame 
breeding  troubles  on  improper  feeding. 
Only  occasionally  is  feeding  likely  to  be 
responsible.  .\s  long  as  a  cow  gets  enough 
to  eat  and  the  ration  contains  home¬ 
grown  grains,  good-quality  roughage*, 
bone  meal,  and  salt,  no  trouble  in  breed¬ 
ing  should  be  encountered  that  can  be 
blamed  on  feeding.  Except  in  isolated 
situations  such  a  ration  contains  the  ener¬ 
gy,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins  to 
meet  all  the  feed  needs  for  reproduction. 
Controlled  experiments  have  failed  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  feeding  supplemen¬ 
tary  vitamins  under  normal  farm  condi- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  VAGINA,  a  Russian 
invention,  is  prepared  for  use  by  iillini;  the 
liner  with  warm  water  (top).  The  semen-filled 
tube  is  passed  into  the  laboratory  (second) 
immediately  after  collection  where  a 
microscopic  (third)  examination  reveals  the 
number  of  livint;  sperm.  The  technician 
threads  the  inseminating  tube  into  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  (bottom), 
inseminator  and  the  bull  stud.  They 
even  go  to  the  point  of  condemning  the 
program  entirely. 

Why  do  some  cows  fail  to  conceive? 
There  are  many  possible  reasons,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  the  daiiyman  can  control. 
First  is  the  matter  of  giving  the  cow  a 
chance  to  conceive.  She  will  not  conceive 
if  she  is  not  bred,  and  she  cannot  be  bred 
if  she  is  not  watched  and  caught  in  heat. 

A  cow  comes  in  heat  just  before  an  egg 
is  matured  in  her  ovaiy.  A  few  hours 
after  the  heat  period  ends,  the  grape-sized 
sack  in  which  the  egg  has  developed, 
bursts  and  the  egg  is  flushed  by  the  lk{uid 
in  the  sack  into  the  oviduct.  If  the  cow 
has  been  bred,  one  of  the  millions  of 
sperm  hnds  the  egg  and  unites  with  it  in 
the  oviduct  and.  after  a  journey  through 
the  oviduct  into  the  uterus,  begins  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  calf.  .After  the  egg  has  been 
shed,  a  material  called  the  yellow  body 
grows  and  fills  the  cavity  in  which  the  egg 
was  formed.  This  yellow  body  produces  a 
hormone  whiih  prevents  the  maturing  of 
other  eggs.  If  the  cow  has  been  bred  and 
has  caught,  the  yellow  body  remains  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  other  eggs  while 
the  embiyo  is  developing  into  a  calf.  If 
the  cow  has  not  caught,  however,  the 
yellow  bodv  bt'gins  to  shrink  on  about  the 
ninth  day  after  heat  which  permits  the 
maturing  of  another  egg.  This  ebb  and 
flow  of  reproductive  activity  is  controlled 
by  the  hoimone  secreted  into  the  blood 
stream  by  the  pituitary  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.  With  these  natural  checks 
and  balances  at  work  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  time  between  heat  periods  is 
often  irregular. 

•As  the  egg  reaches  maturity,  another 
hormone,  estrogen,  is  secreted  by  the  ovary 
which  causes  the  cow  to  lx*come  receptive 
to  the  bull.  This  hormone  also  causes  an  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  the  fluids  inside  the  re¬ 
productive  organs  of  the  cow.  One  of  the 
signs  of  the  heat  period  which  dairvmen 
look  for  is  the  discharge  of  these  clear 
•fluids  from  the  vagina  of  the  cow. 

Other  signs  of  heat  are  general  restless¬ 
ness.  bawling,  walking  the  ience,  holding 
up  on  a  milking,  and  standing  to  be 
mounted  by  other  cows. 

Science  has  shown  that  the  length  of 
daylight  influences  the  intensity  of  heat  in 
cows.  During  the  short  days  of  winter, 
heat  is  less  intense,  and  more  care  is  needed 
to  detect  it.  Not  only  are  the  signs  less 
noticeable,  but  the  cows  are  generally  kept 
in  the  barn  in  the  winter  and  can’t  show 
bulling,  which  is  the  surest  sign. 

“In  the  winter  I  can  usually  tell  pretty 
well  if  a  cow’s  in  heat,”  one  Wisconsin 
dairvman  said.  “When  I  throw  the  strap 


THE  C.ALF  EMBRV’O  grows  from  microscopic 
size  to  70  or  80  pounds  in  nine  months.  To 
take  part  in  such  phenominal  activity  the 
uterus  must  be  given  at  least  a  50-day  rest 
between  calving  and  rebreeding. 

The  red  buttons  are  the  points  at  which 
the  cair s  blood  vessels  pick  up 
nourishment  from  the  mother.  There  is  no 
exchange  of  blood  between  the  two. 


An  80  day  calf  fetus 
photographed  by 
the  Dairy  Science  Department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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WHAT  ABOUT 


Witifo'-hardy  oats  (  Vnahiate  the  iDiccrtaijitles  of  sprat g 
soxvitig.  Ihn  arc  big  prod tt rets  xvhett  they  hit. 
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ANDREWS,  a  spring  oat  (left),  and  At* 
lantic,  a  winter-hardy  variety  (right),  are 
recent  additions  to  Kentucky  oats  varieties. 


WINTER  OATS? 


A  FARMER  may  condemn  blue  grass  as 
it  turns  brown  in  July,  and  fescue  on 
general  principles,  but  it  is  a  rare  man,  in¬ 
deed,  who  has  harsh  words  for  oats.  Fann¬ 
ers  like  oats:  they  arc  easy  to  handle,  don’t 
take  too  much  attention,  provide  excellent 
straw;  they’re,  generally  speaking,  a  good 
crop.  Nevertheless,  their  popularity  has 
suffered  a  decided  setback  throughout  the 
corn  belt  and  the  oats  belt  during  the  last 
few  years.  Nobody  has  ever  claimed  that 
their  early  spring  planting  date  was  at  all 
advantageous  and  because  fanners  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  oats  in  early  enough,  their 
yields  have  been  dropping.  In  fact,  yields 
have  dropped  so  much  that  they  have 
counteracted  all  the  other  features  that 
formerly  made  oats  look  so  attractive. 

But  in  the  South  and  in  lands  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Ohio  Ris  er  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  winUT  hardy  oats  are  promising 
interesting  results.  Winter  oats  always  have 
been  high  yiclders — when  they  hit.  The 
W’eiss  Brothers  in  Sumner  County.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  just  below  the  Kentucky  border, 
have  made  over  145  bushels  per  acre  and 
120  bushels  per  acre  yields  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Troublt; 
is,  these  winter-hardy  varieties  have  nesrr 
really  lived  up  to  their  name,  and  while 
they  have  shown  these  ph  enomenal  yields 
in  good  years  there  have  been  just  about 
as  many  seasons  when  the  crop  was  lost. 


There  is  the  problem  of  lodging,  too,  for 
winter-hardy  oats  have  notoriously  weak 
straw.  If  it  weren’t  for  their  tremendous 
yields  and  their  importance  in  good  rota¬ 
tion  practices  it  is  quite  likely  they  would 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten  in  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  winter  oat  belt.  Their 
good  performance,  though,  has  demanded 
attention,  with  the  result  that  increasingly 
better  winter-hardy  strains  arc  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

One  of  the  most  recent  is  .Atlantic,  a 
yellow  oat  bred  from  a  cross  of  Fulwin 
X  Lee-Victoria  at  the  U.S.D..A.  Beltsville 
Experiment  Station  and  subjected  to  ex¬ 
acting  tests  throughout  the  states  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  in  other  winter-hardy  nurseries  whose 
work  is  coordinated  at  Beltsville.  Of  the 
parent  stock  both  Fulwin  and  Lee  possess 
fair  to  good  characteristics  for  winter 
hardiness  but  produce  straw  of  poor 
strength  and  are  susceptible  to  the  \arious 
races  of  stem  and  crown  rust.  .An  infusion 
of  genes  from  the  Victoria  strain  has 
added  strength  to  the  straw  of  the  new 
oat  and  has  endowed  it  with  considerable 
resistance  to  rust. 

Trymg  to  breed  any  new  strains  of  grain 
is  tedious  business  that  requires  anywhere 
from  8  to  16  years  of  painstaking  obseiva- 
tion,  experimentation  and  research.  To 
come  up  with  one  of  these  winter-hardy 


TENNESSEE  experiments 
prove  the  superiority  of  spring 
applications  of  nitrogen  for 
fall-sown  oats. 

OPPOSITE  PAGE— Winter- 
hardy  oats  arc  tremendous 
yielders  on  southern  fields. 
Plant  breeders  arc  producing 
varieties  with  stifTcr  straw  to 
eliminate  the  lodging  seen 
here  and  have  advanced  the 
grow  ing  area  of  the  fall- 
sown  varieties  north  of  the 
Ohio  River. 
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pounds  of  nitrogen  applied  per  acre 


varieties  of  oats  is  a  particularly  tough 
job.  The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station 
notes  that  the  most  important  criterion 
for  judging  the  winter-hardy  character  of 
oats  is  the  ability  of  a  variety  to  retain 
its  dormant  seedling  growth  under  vari¬ 
able  winter  temperatures.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  cause  the  oats  to  develop  a  spring 
habit  of  growth  during  intermittant  warm 
spells  in  mid-winter  only  to  be  killed  by 
the  cold  spell  that  follows.  The  University 
of  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  tried 
some  1800  varieties  out  of  4500  in  the  L*. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  ‘“World 
Collection.”  Of  these,  only  70  were  abl<- 
to  survise  winter  weather  and  only  about 
25  came  through  with  any  kind  of  a  stand 
at  all. 

.Atlantic  was  one  of  the  varieties  that 
turned  in  the  best  performance  in  the 
nursers’.  In  the  fall  of  1951  it  was  released 
to  Kentucky  farmers  for  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  Bill  Duncan,  who  raises  a  lot  of 
livestock  on  his  three  farms  near  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  was  one  of  the  first  to  tr>-  it. 

“What  I’m  looking  for,”  says  Duncan, 
“is  feed.  I  need  plenty  of  pasture  and 
plenty  of  feed.  The  field  I  had  in  Atlantic 
oats  this  year  is  one  that  has  been  in  a 
small  grain-lespedeza  rotation  for  nine 
years  now.  I  used  to  use  wheat  and  lespe- 
deza,  but  I’ve  substituted  oats  for  the 
wheat. 

“Until  last  fall  I  had  sowed  either 
Forkedeer  or  Fulwin  oats  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber;  didn’t  pastuR-  them  at  all;  sowed 
lesp>edeza  on  the  oats  veiy  early  in  the 
spring;  combined  the  oats;  pastured  the 
lespedeza  during  the  summer,  disced  it  up 
and  put  it  back  into  oats  again  in  the  fail. 

“I  did  the  same  thing  last  fall  with  At¬ 
lantic.  only  I  drilled  the  oats  the  last  of 
September  instead  of  early  October.  You 
have  to  give  it  a  chance  to  get  a  good  start 
in  life  before  winter  weather  sets  in. 

“Some  claim  you  have  to  put  more  seed 
in  the  ground,  too.  with  these  winter  varie¬ 
ties  to  get  a  good  survival.  I  doubt  that 
thicker  planting  will  do  much  good, 
though.  It’s  like  my  father-in-law’s  advice 
on  fishing.  He  said  he  never  fished  with 
more  than  one  |X)le;  if  the  fish  were  biting 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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A  Milkhouse  must  fit  the  local 

Grade  A  ordinance. Here  are  the  essentials 

for  building  an  approved  milkhouse 


GRADE  "A”  MILK  HOUSE 


By  Fred  Knoop 

Grade  a  milk  is  no  longer  a  product 
of  dairy  farms  that  want  to  do 
“something  extra.”  It  has  come  to  be  the 
yardstick  which  good  daiiymcn  use  to 
measure  their  Oitn  farm  milk  quality. 
Most  metropolitan  milksheds  insist  on  it. 
Even  the  more  isolated  areas  have  set  up 
milk  ordinances  that  make  it  the  only  type 
of  milk  that  can  be  shipped  from  the 
farm — legally. 

Since  more  of  the  steps  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  storing  of  Grade  A  milk  take 
place  in  the  milkhouse  than  at  any  other 
point,  it  is  easy  to  sec  why  a  milk  sanitar¬ 
ian  makes  a  bee-line  for  it  when  he  checks 
a  dairv’  farm.  In  the  Grade  A  set-up  the 
milkhouse  is  used  to  strain,  cool  and  store 
the  milk.  Here,  too,  the  utensils  and  cans 
are  washed,  sterilized  and  stored.  If  a 
dair\’  farmer  doesn’t  have  a  Grade  A  milk- 
house  now,  he  may  find  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  necessity.  It  should  be  planned  ahead 
of  time  for  it  is  a  considerable  investment, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  thought  to  make  it 
work  smoothly. 

Where  to  Build  It 

“Finding  the  right  spot  for  our  milk¬ 
house  was  the  toughest  job  of  all,”  says 
Mark  Boetch,  a  dairyman  who  ships  into 
Philadelphia.  We  have  a  bank  barn  and 
our  milking  room  is  on  the  lower  level. 
To  load  a  milk  truck,  we  have  to  drive 
alongside  the  upper  level.  So  we  solved 
the  problem  by  putting  a  covered  concrete 


ramp  up  from  our  milking  room  to  the 
milkhouse,  which  is  on  the  upper  level. 
Using  a  two- wheeled  can  cart,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  pull  the  milk  up  the  ramp  to 
be  strained  and  cooled  in  the  milkhouse. 
When  it’s  ready  to  go  to  town  we  load 
onto  the  truck,  directly  from  the  milkhouse 
level.” 

Boctch’s  solution  is  one  that  will  work 
for  a  bank-type  barn.  Each  farm  will  have 
its  own  peculiar  problems  but  there  are 
basic  rules  which  apply  to  any  milkhouse. 

Before  doing  any  digging  for  a  milk¬ 
house  foundation,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  sit 
down  and  do  some  careful  planning;  think 
ahead  of  any  changes  that  may  be  made 
to  the  dairy  in  the  next  few  years.  If  an 
expanding  herd  might  make  it  nccessar\’ 
to  build  a  new  loafing  shed  on  the  same 
spot  as  the  milkhouse,  or  a  new  silo  might 
best  be  located  on  the  ground  where  a 
concrete  milkhouse  is  firmly  established,  it 
docs  not  improve  anyone’s  disposition  to 
have  to  tear  the  milkhouse  down  and  re¬ 
build  it  a  few  feet  away. 

The  milkhouse  should  be  on  the  clean 
side  of  the  barn,  clear  of  the  barnyard,  silo 
and  pig  department.  An  approved  (by  the 
local  health  authorities)  septic  tank  and 
waste  disposal  system  must  be  provided. 
In  locating  the  milkhouse  waste  disposal 
system  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
it  should  not  conflict  with  wells  or  exist¬ 
ing  sanitary  facilities. 

Water  for  the  Milkhouse 

A  milkhouse  requires  a  good  supply  of 
-clean  water  and  this  should  be  piped  to  it; 
this  is  often  better  than  locating  the  milk¬ 
house  near  the  well  to  sav*  the  cost  of 
trenching  and  a  pipe  line.  For,  unless  a 
milkhouse  is  located  so  that  it  helps 
streamline  the  milking  chores,  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  tail  that  wags  the  dog. 

To  produce  high-quality  milk,  it  should 
be  strained  and  cooled  right  after  milking; 
most  milk  ordinances  require  that  the 
straining  be  done  in  the  milkhouse.  That 
is  another  good  reason  for  having  the 
milkhouse  close  to  the  milking  room. 

In  no  case  should  the  barn  open  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  milkhouse.  Most  milk  ordi¬ 


nances  require  two  self-closing  doors  and 
at  least  a  six-foot  passageway  between  the 
milking  room  and  the  milkhouse.  The  milk 
should  not  be  carried  through  feed  rooms, 
loafing  rooms,  or  any  animal  section  of  the 
barn  in  order  to  reach  the  milkhouse. 

\  milkhouse  that  is  attached  to  the  barn 
will  be  approved  by  most  inspectors  if 
there  is  a  good  solid  wall  separating  the 
two  buildings.  It  can  be  located  at  either 
end  of  a  center  alley  type  bam.  For  a  large 
herd  of  20  milkers  or  more,  the  milkhouse 
should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
milking  unit  to  save  steps. 

If  the  new  type  of  milking  parlor  is  to 
be  used,  the  milk-cooler  side  of  the  milk¬ 
house  should  be  close  to  the  milking 
'equipment  to  keep  the  length  of  the  milk 
pipeline  as  short  as  possible.  The  problem 
of  cleaning  the  pipe  and  the  cost  of  the 
pipe  both  add  up  when  it  is  stretched  out. 

How  Big? 

The  smallest  milkhouse  recommended 
is  one  10  by  12  feet;  this  will  take  care  of 
a  small  herd.  The  bigger  the  herd,  the 
bigger  the  milkhouse.  The  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  usually  determines  the  length 
of  the  milkhouse  is  the  milk  cooler.  The 
cooler  should  be  large  enough  to  handle 
both  morning  and  night  milk  cans  during 
peak  production.  Some  people  like  the 
idea  of  cooling  milk  with  the  bubbling 
water  from  an  ice-cold  spring.  It  is  pic¬ 
turesque  and  it  does  save  money  to  let 
nature  do  the  cooling.  Unfortunately,  ice- 
cold  spring  water  usually  turns  out  to  be 
55  degrees  (or  higher)  in  hot  weather 
and  that  won’t  cool  the  milk  down  to  a 
temperature  that  slows  bacteria  growth  for 

AN  AERATOR-COOLER  takes  the 
animal  heat  out  of  milk  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  This  medium  size  cooler  brin|;s 
10  gallons  of  90  degree  milk  down  to  46 
degrees  in  8  minutes.  From  here  it  goes  into 
the  farm  can  cooler  for  storage.  *Tt’s 
one  more  piece  of  equipment  to  wash,”  says 
Lyndon  Gray,  the  dairyman  shown  here, 

“but  it  is  worth  it  to  keep  the  bacteria  count 
down.”  Many  states  require  covers  over 
the  tube  area;  here  they  have  been  removed 
to  show  the  flow  of  milk. 
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THIS  IS  small  inilkhouse  designed  to  take  an  8>can 
cooler.  It  has  a  covered  passageway  from  the  barn 
to  the  house,  and  loading  can  be  handled  from  this  area. 
It  can  be  built  of  any  material,  to  fit  the  existing  barn. 


PLAN 

Size  of  building  .  10'  x  16'-6" 

Net  milkhouse  floor  area  .  104  sq.  ft. 

Ventilating  duct  size .  10"xl2" 

Cooling  tank  capacity: 

Water  4  cans 

Mechanical  .  6  cans 

Total  can  storage  .  12  cans 

On  double  can  rack  8  cans 

Under  shelf .  4  cans 

3  Windows:  6-light  sash,  1%"  thick;  glass  size,  10"  x  12' 


PLAN 


Size  of  buildini;  . 

Net  niilkhouse  floor  area . 

Ventilating  duct  size  . 

Cooling  tank  capacity: 

Water  . 

Mechanical  . . 

Total  can  storage  . 

On  double  can  rack  . 

Under  shelf  . 

Windows: 

3  6-light  sash  over  cooling  tank 
2  9-light  sash  over  wash  vats 
1  4-light  sash  in  washroom 
1  4-light  sash  in  heater  room 
Glass  size,  10"  x  12";  sash,  lYs"  th 


16  cans 
18  cans 
25  cans 
20  cans 
5  cans 


A  MILKHOUSE  designed  to  handle  the 
milk  from  a  large  herd;  note  that  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  barn  to  save 
steps.  An  attached  niilkhouse  has  the 
advantage  of  making  possible  a  covered 
passageway  from  the  milkingroom  to  the 
milkhouse.  This  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet  and  must  have  self-closing  doors  at  each 
end  of  the  passage  way  to  meet 
Grade  A  requirements. 


many  hours.  So,  for  most  new  milkhouscs 
a  mechanical  unit  should  be  considered. 
Manufacturers  can  give  the  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  various  models  and  the  milk¬ 
house  can  be  laid  out  to  accommodate 
them.  .Allow  space  for  the  double  wash 
tank  and  water  heater  on  another  wall. 
If  the  water  heater  is  put  close  to  the  wash 
tanks  it  saves  heat  and  time,  for  it  will 
then  take  only  a  couple  of  seconds  to  have 
hot  water  running  out  the  tap.  If  possible, 
legate  the  cooling  tank  on  the  north  wall, 
away  from  direct  sunlight.  This  saves 
power  and  increases  the  cooling  efficiency. 
The  wash  tanks  should  go  on  the  southern 
exposure,  preferably  under  windows.  The 
glass  window  area  in  a  milkhouse  should 
not  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  floor 
space  area.  Glass  in  the  outside  doors 
counts  in  this  10  per  cent. 

Doors  should  be  big  enough  to  allow  the 
cooler  to  be  taken  in  and  out.  If  you  don’t 
like  the  expense  of  having  a  big  door 
made  is  the  minimum  size  recom¬ 


mended  )  a  false  wall  can  be  built  out  from 
one  side  of  the  door  frame  and  a  smaller 
stock  size  door  can  be  used.  The  false  wall 
should  be  secured  with  lag  screws  so  that  it 
is  easily  removed  when  installing  or  re¬ 
moving  the  cooler.  Screens  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  doors  and  windows  which  will 
be  open  in  the  Summer.  All  doors  should 
be  outward  opening  and  equipped  with 
a  self-closing  device. 

Storage  racks,  separators,  wash  and 
rinse  vats  and  a  vacuum  outlet  for 
washing  the  milking  machine  should  all 
be  located  accurately  on  the  plan.  Floor 
drains  and  water  pipes  can  be  located 
under  the  floor  and  insulated  by  laying 
them  in  one  of  the  new  materials  such  as 
Vemiiculite. 

It  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  get  every 
detail  of  the  milkhouse  down  on  paper 
and  then  get  the  local  Board  of  Health 
official  to  sign  it  as  approved.  Officials 
change,  but  a  milkhouse  is  built  to  last  a 
lifetime:  a  written  “OK”  is  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  the  new  inspector’s  question, 
“Who  ever  told  you  this  is  an  approved 
milkhouse?” 


Heating  .  .  .  the  Dairyman  and  the  Water 
The  hot-water  heater  will  provide  some 
heat  for  the  milkhouse.  The  motor  and 
compressor  of  the  milk  cooler  will  also  put 
out  heat — when  they  are  running.  The 
catch  in  counting  on  the  compressor  for 
heat  is  that  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the 
compressor  won’t  be  called  on  to  do  much 
cooling,  and  so  the  heat  won’t  be  availa¬ 
ble.  Some  efficiency-minded  dairymen  are 
using  their  hot-water  heaters  to  supply  hot 
water  to  a  space  heater  overhead;  this 
blows  the  heat  around  with  a  fan.  An¬ 
other  more  complicated  heating  method 
uses  a  heat  pump  to  convert  the  heat  from 
the  milk  cooler  compressor  into  useful  heat 
for  the  milkhouse. 

Where  a  large  volume  of  milk  is  cooled, 
this  method  of  heat  conversion  will  do  a 
good  job.  Then  there  are  the  infra-red 
heat  lamps  which  can  be  installed  above 
wash  sinks  t<5  supply  heat  during  wash-up 
time.  These  warm  the  neck  but  don’t  do 
much  about  cold  feet. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  comfortable, 
warm  room  to  encourage  a  man  to  do  a 
good  job.  Many  a  piece  of  milking  equip¬ 
ment  is  given  a  lick  and  a  promise  instead 
of  a  thorough  clean-up,  simply  because  the 
dair\man  was  too  cold  to  see  the  job 
through. 

Efficient  fan-type  electrical  heaters, 
like  the  heavy-duty  “Chromelox” 
heater  distributed  by  C.  A.  McDade,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  8,  Pa.,  heat  a  small  milkhouse  in  a 
few  minutes.  Electromode  Corp.  of  45 
Crouch  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
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THIS  IS  the  way  Mark  Boctch  solved  the 
problem  of  connectint;  his  Pennsylvania 
bank  barn  to  the  milkhouse.  The  covered 
passai^eway  that  connects  the  milking-room 
with  the  milkhouse  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  on  the  picture  on  page  46.  The 
slope  of  the  ramp  is  gradual  and  the  milk 
is  easily  moved  from  the  milking-room 
to  the  milkhouse  for  straining.  The  floor 
plan  is  shown  at  the  left. 


SrANCMIOMS 


HOW  FAST  DO  BACTERIA  MULTIPLY? 

At  40  °F.* 

There  was  no  increase  of  bacteria 

At  50 =F. 

The  increase  was  very  slight 

At  60 "F. 

Each  bacteria  produced  15  new  ones 

At  70=F. 

Each  bacteria  produced  700  new  ones 

At  80 =F. 

Each  bacteria  produced  3,000  new  ones 

*  Samples 

of  the  same  milk  were  placed  at  varying  temperatun  s,  and  at  the  end  of 

12-hour  tests  shov/ed  results  as  above.  Tests  conducted  bv  M.  T.  Prucha,  University 

of  Illinois. 

MILK  UTENSIL  wash-up  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  man  on  a  dairy  farm.  If 
the  milk  is  clean  he  gets  little  credit,  but 
if  it  doesn't  pass  inspection  it's  all  his  fault. 


A  G.\S-FIRED  space  heater  is  an  efficient 
way  to  heat  a  milk  house,  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  it  works.  This  one  is  equipped 
with  a  thermostatic  control. 


A  MILK  INSPECTOR  looks  into  everything. 
This  is  Tom  Batsche  of  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Health  scoring  a  dairyman.  The 
point  in  question  is  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  can  cooler.  A  good  ice 
bank  and  water  at  35  degrees  will  help 
eliminate  the  chance  of  bacteria  building  up 
during  the  storage  period. 


Radex  Co.  of  Hudson,  Wise.,  also  special¬ 
ize  in  inilkhouse  heaters.  For  large  milk- 
houses  an  oil-fired  unit  can  be  used  to 
furnish  both  heat  and  hot  water. 

Other  types  of  quick  heat  for  a  milk- 
house  are  the  gasfired  unit  heaters.  These 
arc  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  used  with 
natural  or  L.  P.  gas.  They  have  their  own 
thermostatic  control  and  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  by  Reznor  Co.  of  Mercer, 
Pa.;  Herman  Nelson  of  Moline,  Ill.;  Fed- 
der-Quigon  of  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. ;  McCord 
Corp.  of  Detroit  11,  Mich.;  Buffalo  Forge 
Co.,  500  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  proper  use  of  heat  and  cold  in  a 
milkhouse  is  the  double-edged  blade  that 
helps  cut  bacteria  formation.  Hot  water  is 
nccessaiA’  to  meet  the  reejuirements  of  any 
milk  code.  There  arc  good  hot-water  heat¬ 
ers  of  the  pour-in  type  that  cost  as  little 
as  $69.  These  arc  powered  by  electricity 
and  give  you  a  bucket  of  hot  water  when 
you  pour  a  bucket  of  cold  water  in  the  top. 
If  hot  water  is  to  be  used  for  washing 
utensils  and  cans,  cleaning  udders  and 
providing  an  extra  bucket  for  the  veteri¬ 
narian  and  inseminator,  a  milkhouse 
should  have  at  least  20-gallon  heater. 
Milk  ordinances  call  for  a  supply  of  hot 
water.  On  most  heaters  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  with  a  thermostat. 

If  electric  rates  are  reasonable  an  elec¬ 
tric  heater  provides  a  trouble-free  supply 
of  hot  water  at  low  cost.  Electric  heaters 
can  be  installed  with  a  special  meter  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  heating  is  done  during 
the  night  at  off-peak  rates.  For  milkhouse 
use  it  is  important  that  the  heater  also  be 
hooked  up  so  that  it  will  throw  in  a  switch 
during  the  daytime  if  the  water  gets  below 
the  minimum  temperature  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  washing  ecjuipmcnt.  The 
average  cost  of  electrically  heated  hot 
water  for  small  milkhouses  in  the  Midwest 
will  be  under  $5.00  a  month. 

L.  P.  gas  and  natural  gas  hot-water 
heaters  may  be  more  convenient  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  cost  will  be  in 
line  with  electricity.  There  are  also  oil  pot 
type  hot-water  heaters  which  operate  on  a 
thermostat  control;  they  burn  either  kero¬ 
sene  or  No.  1  fuel  oil. 

Floors 

If  the  milkhouse  is  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion  the  concrete  foundation  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  up  the  wall  at  least  22  inches.  Ap¬ 
proved  floor  materials  in  most  states  are 
concrete,  brick  or  tile  laid  so  as  to  be  im- 
peiA'ious  to  liquids.  The  floor  should  be 
tight  and  smooth  but  not  slippery.  The 
junction  of  the  floor  and  walls  should  be 
cuived  and  the  corners  rounded  to  avoid 
angles  that  collect  dirt.  Drain  pipes  should 
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A  MILK  HOUSE  built  to  Grade  A  specifications.  Only  two  wash  sinks  are  required  but  this  one  has  three,  for  bottle  washing  and  sterilization. 
The  cans  are  dried  on  metal  racks,  and  the  strainer  and  lids  are  placed  on  wire  shelves  which  allow  free  circulation  of  air. 


Notice  that  the  electrical  wiring  is  carried  in 

I  be  carefully  set  before  the  floor  is  laid.  The 

floor  must  slope  at  least  54  inch  per  foot 
toward  the  drain,  and  should  be  under¬ 
laid  with  6  inches  of  coarse  gravel  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  in  the  winter. 

Walls  and  Ceiling 

Construction  may  be  of  wood  or  ma¬ 
sonry,  but  to  be  satisfactory  the  walls  and 
ceiling  must  be  properly  insulated.  The 
f  ceiling  should  be  covered  with  4  to  6 

inches  of  loose  insulating  material  and  the 
space  between  the  studs  of  the  walls  of  a 
frame  structure  should  be  filled  with  in¬ 
sulation.  Milkhousc  walls  require  a  vapor- 
proof  paper  or  paint  on  the  interior  of 
‘  the  walls  to  keep  the  insulation  dry.  The 

walls  on  the  inside  of  milkhousc  must  be 
of  a  smooth  surface;  tile  and  concrete 
blocks  are  often  used.  Du  Pont,  The 
I  Tycor  Division  of  the  Borden  Co.  and 

Truscon  Laboratories  are  among  the  sup¬ 


conduits  to  outlet  boxes. 

pliers  of  industrial  paints  that  will  resist 
the  moisture  and  fumes  present  inside  a 
milkhousc.  Outside  walls  will  also  require 
a  good  paint.  With  the  proper  paint  they 
can  be  made  completely  water-proof. 

Wall  footings  should  go  below  the  frost 
line.  To  prevent  frost  on  the  foundation, 
the  outside  grade  should  be  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  foundation. 

A  ceiling  ventilator  flue  of  not  less  than 
100  square  inches  must  be  provided;  this 
should  have  a  fly  screen  in  it.  To  suck 
steam-laden  air  out  at  high-speed  a  ven¬ 
tilating  fan  can  be  placed  in  the  attic 
or  in  the  flue  itself. 

The  best  electrical  wiring  hookup  that 
a  farmer  can  get — or  afford — is  none  too 
good  for  a  milkhousc,  for  the  moisture, 
heat  and  cold  will  wreck  ordinary-  house 
wiring  equipment  in  a  short  time.  If  the 
outlets  are  planned  before  the  ceiling  is 


put  on,  all  the  wiring  can  be  above  it;  this 
makes  a  neater  job  and  protects  it  from 
the  moisture.  Wiring  in  the  milkhousc 
projjer  should  be  put  in  conduits.  All  elec¬ 
tric  motors  should  be  grounded.  It  is  no 
extravagance  to  have  milkhousc  wiring 
done  by  an  electrician.  He  can  connect  the 
larger  motors  to  a  220-volt  line,  which  will 
give  a  lower  cost  of  operation.  His  electric 
wiring  job  should  satisfy  the  inspector 
from  the  p)owcr  company  and  your  insur¬ 
ance  man. 

How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

A  concrete-block  bilkhouse  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1.75  a  cubic  foot  if 
a  contractor  does  the  job.  If  the  farmer 
docs  the  job  and  has  only  materials  to 
buy,  the  cost  may  be  kept  down  to  $1.00 
a  cubic  foot.  A  10x1 4-foot  milkhousc  with 
an  8-foot  ceiling  would  cost  about  $1,000 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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THE  GOOSE 

MAKES  A  COMEBACK 

Since  herry-raisers  discovered  that  geese  like 
crab-grass  better  than  anything,  there 
have  not  been  enough  of  theni  to  go  around. 


By  Josephine  Neel  Wallen 


The  goose  is  hanging  high  again. 
That  is  good  news  not  only  for 
geese,  but  equally  cheering  in¬ 
formation  for  farmers  who  want  their 
gardens  and  fields  freed  from  stub- 
tern  crab  grass — than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  stubborn,  unless  it  is  a  goose 
herself.  Somehow  it  was  discovered  only 
recently  that  this  fowl  will  eat  and  enjoy 
the  long-rooted,  tenacious  crab  grass  which 
is  so  pesky  to  get  rid  of.  All  of  which  means 
that  new  fields  literally  have  opened  for 
the  goose,  and  the  demand  for  these 
hardy  birds  far  exceeds  the  supply.  If  one 
is  interested  in  saving  his  own  back  and 
economizing  on  labor  costs  by  employing 
a  flock  of  strong-billed,  strong-willed  geese 
to  clear  his  land,  the  first  step  toward  be¬ 
coming  a  goose-herd  is  to  plank  down 
from  $4  to  $6  per  head  for  them. 

Soon  after  it  was  reported  that  the  use 
of  geese  in  the  strawberry’  growing  counties 
of  Tennessee  “could  save  a  grower  as 
much  as  $50  an  acre  on  later  costs,  using 
four  geese  per  acre,”  the  Market  Bulletin’s 
poultry  column  was  filled  with  ads,  “Geese 
Wanted.”  In  the  Portland,  Tennessee, 


area  there  are  about  3000  acres  in  berries, 
and  about  that  same  number  of  birds  is 
being  used. 

From  West  Virginia  came  a  rejX)rt  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  the  goose  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  fields  of  that  state.  One  grower,  who 
called  geese  “the  poor  man’s  hired  hand,” 
pointed  out  that  the  industrious  birds 
would  not  eat  the  green  berries,  and  could 
be  left  in  the  patches  right  up  to  the  time 
the  berries  begin  to  ripen.  Sometimes  they 
helped  themselves  to  ripe  berries.  How¬ 
ever,  from  June  to  September  is  the  time 
they  are  usually  needed  in  the  fields.  The 
only  trouble  with  the  goose  taking  over 
man’s  work,  some  growers  say,  is  that 
such  a  practice  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  acreage  planted  to  berries,  then  over¬ 
production  and  a  price  decline.  But  the 
plan,  promoted  by  county  agents,  has 
caught  on  so  well  that  authorities  predict 
that  it  is  just  a  question  of  time  until  the 
goose  puts  a  short-cake  on  every  man’s 
table. 

Not  since  the  feather-bed  era  has  the 
goose  done  so  much  for  man.  Before  the 
days  of  innerspring  and  airfoam  mat¬ 


tresses,  there  were  no  sadder  words  of 
tongue  or  pen  than  those  of  the  old  song, 
“Go  tell  Aunt  Rhody  her  old  gray  goose 
is  dead,  that  she’s  been  saving  to  make  a 
feather-bed.”  For  that  was  a  time  when 
a  woman  was  not  only  expected  to  make 
her  own  bed,  but  to  lie  in  it,  too.  When 
the  housewife  of  yesteryear  stopped  being 
a  mattress-maker  and  turned  the  chore 
over  to  man,  both  man  and  goose  went 
into  a  decline.  Poets  dreamed  of  being 
pillowed  in  “scented  down,”  but  modern 
bards  don’t  wax  sentimental  over  coiled 
springs  and  air  cells. 

During  the  feather-bed  era,  all  enter¬ 
prising  maidens  with  matrimonial  intent 
stuffed  a  feather  tick  for  their  hope  chests 
after  ascertaining,  with  many  blushes, 
whether  the  one  who  had  proposed  to 
share  it,  preferred  a  tightly  or  loosely 
stuffed  bed.  When  things  had  gone  that 
far,  the  young  man  in  question  knew  he 
was  a  “gone  goose”  and  jokingly  confided 
to  his  cronies  that  his  goose  was  cooked. 

The  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  was 
not  valued  more  highly  than  the  one  that 
gave  up  its  soft,  downy  underfeathers  for 
beds,  pillows  and  bolsters;  and  its  quills 
for  writing  purposes — “Nature’s  noblest 
gift,”  according  to  Lord  Byron.  And  many 
of  our  grandmothers  have  been  known  to 
save  the  lives  of  children  strangling  to 
death  with  diptheria,  by  tickling  the  throat 
with  goose  feathers. 

In  addition  to  contributing  feathers  for 
man’s  blissful  hours  of  repose,  food  for 
his  table,  and  quills  for  transcribing  his 
thoughts,  the  goose  furnished  our  forebears 
with  grease.  Goose  grease,  like  mutton 
suet,  is  not  likely  to  become  rancid  as 
quickly  as  other  fats.  Before  the  days  of 
an  electric  refrigerator  in  ever>’  kitchen, 
this  was  quite  an  advantage.  Mixed  with 
other  concoctions,  from  onions  to  honey, 
and  sometimes  rose-scented,  it  was  widely 
used  in  domestic  medicine  as  a  household 
remedy  for  many  of  the  ills  that  plagued 

GEESE  AND  DUCKS  arc  happy  to  occupy  the 
same  pond,  but  they  each  maintain  their  own 
navy.  Rank  and  privilege  arc  clearly  defined, 
and  the  best  tadpoles  go  to  the  captains. 
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SIX  TO  EIGHT  GEESE  are  used  to  keep  an  acre  of  berries  cleared  of  crabgrass.  During  the 
green  stage  a  goose  will  pass  up  the  berries  to  eat  the  grass.  Once  the  berries  are 
ripe  and  juicy  geese  have  been  knos\n  to  sneak  a  feu  to  eat  for  dessert. 


the  hardy  pioneers  who,  incidentally,  used 
a  goose  bone  as  a  means  of  forecasting  the 
weather.  Today,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  flight  south  of  the  wild  geese 
is  regarded  as  an  indication  that  a  bad 
cold  spell  is  not  far  behind. 

Since  earliest  times,  people  have  taken 
the  name  of  the  goose,  but  not  in  vain, 
and  given  it  to  places,  things,  manners  and 
customs.  In  so  doing,  the  goose’s  cogno¬ 
men  has  bt'cn  both  honored  and  dese¬ 
crated.  Goose  as  a  prefix  has  become  a 


highly  descriptive  word  of  cverv’  day  par¬ 
lance  throughout  all  parts  of  the  countr\-; 
although  slang  expressions  and  collotjui- 
alisms  arc  heard  more  often  in  certain 
localities. 

tongue  as  slick  as  goose  grease,”  is 
one  of  the  colorful  expressions  inspired  by 
some  outstanding  characteristic  of  that 
once  favored  fowl.  David  Cren  kett  called 
a  man  whom  he  did  not  like  a  gander- 
shanked  Yankee,”  a  most  derisive  term,  if 
one  is  familiar  with  that  portion  of  the 


bird’s  ungraceful  anatomy. 

The  goose  was  such  a  vital  part  of  the 
ever>'  day  lives  of  our  ancestors  that  he 
found  his  way  into  their  literaJure  as  well 
as  their  sf>eech.  From  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,  the  bold,  boisterous  bird  wan¬ 
dered  on  through  fables,  stories,  and  even 
into  poetry.  The  ancient  Egvptians  im¬ 
mortalized  him  in  pictures  on  their  monu¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  gives  us 
another  picture  of  him  not  Cjuite  so  flat- 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Can  the  farmer  get  along  with  the  increasing  army  of  hunters  that  descend 

on  him  every  fall?  Here’s  how  a  number  of  states  have  solved  the  problem. 


ONE  November  day,  three  years  ago,  a 
big  Buiek  stopped  in  front  of  Joe 
Wctherly’s  place  in  southern  Indiana  and 
a  man  got  out  and  went  to  the  door.  He 
said  he  and  his  two  friends  would  like  to 
hunt  over  Joe’s  farm. 

Joe  came  out  and  walked  to  the  car 
with  the  man:  said  he’d  rather  not  have 
hunters,  since  his  livestock  was  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  But  they  each  gave 
him  a  cigar  and  one  of  them  offered  him 
a  drink  out  of  a  pint  flask  he  had  in  his 
hip  pocket.  They  seemed  like  nice,  reliable 
fellows,  with  expensive  clothes  and  guns. 
They  had  three  dogs  with  them.  Joe  re¬ 
luctantly  said  they  might  go  ahead  if 
they’d  be  careful. 

He  heard  them  banging  away  all  day. 
He  thought  it  rather  strange  that  they 
didn’t  even  wave 
good-by  when 
they  left  that  eve¬ 
ning,  but  he  soon 
found  out  why, 

The  more  he 
found  the  madder 
he  got.  For  the 
next  three  days 
Joe  was  busy  add¬ 
ing  up  the  dam¬ 
age  they  had  done 
on  his  farm.  Two 
of  his  wire  fences 
were  cut:  three 
gates  were  left 
open  and  his  hogs  had  wandered  off  to 
another  farm:  a  neighbor  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  one  of  the  hunters  shoot  at  a 
covey  of  quail  in  a  thicket,  and  Daisy,  Joe’s 
favorite  milk  cow,  had  stuck  her  tail 
straight  up  and  charged  out  of  the  thicket, 
her  backside  full  of  birdshot:  his  old  gray 
tom  cat  never  did  show  up  after  that. 

So  Joe  swore  that  never  a  hunter  would 
hunt  on  his  place  again.  He  posted  his 
farm,  advertised  it  in  the  county  paper, 
and  kept  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  no  one 
sneaked  in  on  him. 

The  country  is  full  of  Joes;  and  the 
country  is  full  of  hunters  like  the  ones 


who  visited  Joe’s  farm — reliable,  sober 
businessmen  who  don  flannel  shirts,  fill 
their  belts  with  ammunition,  slip  pint 
bottles  into  their  hip  pockets,  and  drive  to 
the  countr\-  for  a  day’s  sport.  Once  they 
are  loose  in  the  countr\’  they  become  irre¬ 
sponsible  vandals  on  a  holiday.  A  few  swigs 
of  firewater,  which  seems  to  go  naturally 
with  hunting,  makes  the  most  reliable  of 
men  slightly  trigger  happy.  It’s  no  wonder 
that  hunter-farmer  relationships  are  fall¬ 
ing  apart  at  the  seams.  More  than  ten 
million  hunters  took  to  the  field  last  year, 
only  a  few  of  which  hunted  on  their  own 
property.  Almost  all  had  to  invade  private 
property,  and  not  all  of  them  acted  like 
gentlemen. 

Reports  on  the  bad  manners  of  hunters 
could  be  multiplied  all  over  the  nation. 
In  some  states  it’s  so  bad  that  hunting  will 
close  up  tight  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  remedy  fanner-hunter  relation¬ 
ships. 

W’hat  can  be  done  to  solve  this  problem? 
Can  the  hunter  and  the  farmer  patch  up 
their  feud  so  that  one  has  sport  and  the 
other  protection?  In  most  states,  by  law, 
the  game  belongs  to  the  public  and  not 
to  the  farmer.  But  the  game  ranges  on 
private  property.  Right  there  we  have  a 
conflict  of  ownership— the  farmer  says 
even  if  he  doesn’t  own  the  game  he  feeds 
it  and  provides  a  home  for  it.  Anyway,  he 
can’t  trust  hunters  and  he  has  his  own 
property  to  protect. 

Every  man 
should  have  the 
right  to  enjoy  the 
primitive  sport  of 
hunting.  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized 
that  right  long  ago 
wh(‘n  it  reserved 
th(‘  ownership  of 
game  and  tagged 
it  public  domain. 
But  the  right  of 
a  man  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  taking 
game  has  always 


conflicted  with  the  rights  of  a  landowner 
to  exclude  trespasscis  if  he  so  wished.  And 
there  are  more  twis  '  in  the  laws  of  tres¬ 
pass  than  there  are  in  a  can  of  worms. 
One  law  says  the  game  belongs  to  the 
state  and  anyone  can  hunt,  provided 
of  course,  he  conforms  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  season  and  bag  limit.  But  another 
law  says  a  trespasser  is  violating  the 
law.  The  farmer  is  in  the  middle; 
when  he  invokes  the  trespass  law  the  tres¬ 
passer  counters  with  conflicting  hunting 
laws.  If  a  farmer  says  “no!”  to  a  hunter, 
then  the  hunter  is  denied  the  right  to  take 
what  belongs  to  him  by  law. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  letting  people  hunt 
if  I  could  depend  on  the  game  warden  to 
catch  the  vandals  and  the  hunters  who 
violate  the  laws,”  says  an  Ohio  farmer. 
“But  the  wardens  around  here  are  cither 
too  lazy  or  too  few  to  help.  Try  and  find 
one  of  them  when  you  want  him!  On  the 
first  day  of  the  open  season  they  arc  out 
hunting  themselves  and  a  hunter  can  kill 
all  your  stor  k  and 
you,  too,  without 
any  interference 
from  the  warden.” 

Most  farmers 
are  skeptical  about 
how  useful  a  “No 
Hunting”  sign  can 
be.  Fred  Hoover, 
of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  has  a 
big  farm,  most  of 
it  in  woods  and 
pastures.  Fred  has 
“No  Hunting” 
signs  plentifully  sprinkled  along  several 
miles  of  line  fence.  He  can’t  patrol  the 
line  during  the  hunting  season  and  if  a 
hunter  sees  no  one  about  he’ll  just  as 
likely  use  the  “No  Hunting”  sign  as  a 
booster  to  climb  the  fence  as  he  is  to 
obseiA'C  it.  Fred  says  that  almost  every 
sign  is  full  of  birdshot,  parting  gestures 
of  cynical  hunters.  “I’m  only  an  hour’s 
drive  from  Lexington,”  he  says,  “and 
when  quail  season  opens  it  looks  like 
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Patton’s  drive  to  the  Rhine — ears  bumper 
to  bumper  with  uuns  sticking  out  the  win¬ 
dows.  I’m  busy  picking  corn  and  couldn’t 
keep  them  ofT  my  place  even  if  I  had 
time.  I  call  the  sherifT  and  he  says,  ‘That’s 
the  game  warden’s  business.’  I  call  the 
game  warden  and  his  wife  tells  me  he’s 
gone  hunting,  and  would  I  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage.  I  give  up.” 

“.Another  thing,”  he  continued,  “squirrel 
hunting  is  worse.  7’hc  boys  get  up  there 
in  thost'  woods  with  high-powered  rifles 
and  it’s  worth  your  life  to  walk  outside. 
I  tell  my  family  to  keep  indoors.  They  tell 
me  that  Kentucky,  like  most  states,  has 
laws  against  hunting  with  rifles  close  to  a 
dwelling,  but  it’s  never  enforced.  I  could 
have  my  farm  posted  as  a  State  game 
refuge;  hunters  have  more  respect  for  a 
refuge  sign.  But  that’s  all  snarled  up  with 
red  tape.” 

“If  you  ask  me  how  to  solve  the  hunter- 
fanner  problem  I’d  say  to  make  hunting 
a  crime.” 

Farmer  groups  have  stated  that  game 
(ommission  people  ha\c  spent  too  much 
time  on  restocking,  game  propagation, 
and  suiA’cys,  and  not  enough  on  how 
to  better  hunter-farmer  relationships.  Few 
of  them  have  had  any  training  in  this 
angle  of  wildlife  management  and  few 
ol  them  are  ali\e  to  its  importance.  Or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  Wildlife  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute,  Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
others,  expend  most  of  their  energies  on 


States  live  in  cities  and  towns  and  few 
of  them  own  hunting  land  of  their  own. 
Not  over  half  of  them  own  their  own 
homes.  A  non-homeowner  naturally  does 
not  respect  prop('rty  rights  as  a  home- 
owner  does.  One  Tennessee  farmer  went 
on  record  as  saying  that,  out  of  forty  town 
and  city  hunters  that  he  granted  pennis- 
sion  to  hunt  over  his  300  acres  during  the 
1950-51  season,  only  four  respected  his 
rights  as  they  should  have  and  were  sup¬ 
posed  to. 

This  man’s  neighbors  had  similar  talcs 
of  woe.  One  of  them  caught  a  hunter  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  quail  season  with 
two  bag  limits  of  bobwhites,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  last  bird  from  one  covey.  The 
hunter  had  his  wife  along  with  him;  she 
had  a  li(  ensc,  but  she  did  not  fire  a  shot. 
.Another  gave  a  city  hunter  permission  to 
hunt  on  opening  day.  He  shot  the  bag 
limit  and  then  must  have  gone  home  and 
reported  to  his  entire  neighborhood.  The 
next  day  no  less  than  ten  cars  of  hunters 
asked  for  hunting  permission  on  the  farm. 

In  New  Mexico,  where  horses  are  used 
in  hunting  the  larger  game,  the  ranchers 
arc  refusing  permission  because  of  the  in¬ 
discriminate  cutting  of  wire  fences.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  reports  of  rustling 
by  hunters. 

A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  had  a  fine 
Jersey  heifer  shot  by  deer  shiners.  A 
Michigan  farmer  lost  most  of  his  little 
flo<  k  of  turkeys.  A  careless  hunter  in 


bright  spots.  .Alabama  probably  has  less 
farmer-hunter  trouble  than  any  other  state. 
In  Alabama  hunters’  clubs  lease  hunting 
rights  on  a  group  of  adjoining  fanns.  agree 
to  abide  by  the  state’s  game  laws  and  prac¬ 
tice  good  sportmanship,  or  else  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  leases  tenninated.  In 
turn  the  fanners  agree  to  increase  small- 
game  populations  on  their  farms.  An 
owner  of  a  500-acrc  farm  reports  that, 
under  the  lease  system,  hunter  troubles 
have  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing 
on  his  place  within  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  that  he  has  been  able  to  increase  the 
bobwhite,  cottontail,  and  squirrel  popula¬ 
tions  over  fifty  per  cent  on  his  acres  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  time.  “I  always 
did  like  to  sec  game  on  my  place,”  said 
this  farmer,  “and  now  that  the  hunters 
arc  cooperating  and  I  am  getting  a  little 
something  out  of  my  efforts,  I  have  far 
more  heart  to  tr\-  to  improve  hunting  con¬ 
ditions.” 

There’s  still  a  lot  of  Alabama  farms 
not  under  the  lease  system,  but  a  good 
share  of  them  are  posted,  with  the  owners 
standing  by  for  a  lease  proposition  from  a 
sportsman’s  club.  Alabama’s  Game  De¬ 
partment  is  sold  on  the  idea  for  their 
state,  and  arc  cooperating  with  the  farmers 
and  hunters  in  everv’  way  possible.  This 
includes  free  distribution  of  wildlife  food, 
seeds  and  plants  for  cover,  planning  and 
management  of  refuge  areas,  and  patrol 
of  all  leased  areas  by  game  wardens. 


TENNESSEE  farmers  are  interested  in 
keeping  their  wildlife  alive  during  the  bad 
spells  of  winter  weather.  This  tree 
feeder  is  a  familiar  sight. 

broad  national  problems  of  food  supply 
for  game,  game  laws,  game  preservation, 
and  how  to  protect  the  sportsman,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  biggest  problem — how  to 
protect  the  landowner. 

While  some  farmers  themselves  like  to 
hunt,  they  still  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
uncontrolled  hunting.  Some  never  hunt, 
mainly  because  they  have  little  time.  Be¬ 
tween  eighty-five  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  small  game  hunters  in  the  United 


THIS  KIND  of  fence  along  a  lespedeza 
field  encourages  small  game.  Outside 
the  pasture  is  sericea,  Math  multiflora  rose 
blending  into  the  Moods.  ^ 

Oklahoma  thoughtlessly  tossed  away  a 
lighted  cigarette  and  started  a  fire  that 
temporarily  ruined  several  hundred  acres 
of  good  cattle  range.  .A  gang  of  city  dove 
hunters  trampled  down  and  practically 
ruined  a  five-acre  millet  field  for  a  Georgia 
farmer.  Flagrant  vandalism  was  reported 
on  over  two-thirds  of  the  farms  on  which 
hunting  was  permitted  in  Kansas  during 
the  1951  pheasant  season. 

This  dark  picture,  however,  has  a  few 


ILLINOIS  has  set  up  public  hunting 
grounds,  with  control  maintained  by  issuing 
permits.  This  is  the  Iroquois  Grounds 
near  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Arkansas  has  come  up  with  a  rather 
original  system  that  so  far  has  gone  very 
well.  The  plan  was  originally  worked  out 
between  Arkansas  farmers  and  hunters, 
who  prodded  the  State  Game  Department 
into  cooperating  with  them.  Sportsmen’s 
clubs  in  almost  every  county  in  the  state 
furnish  prizes  for  the  farmers  and  farm 
boys  and  girls  making  the  best  showing 
in  the  small-gamc-food  and  cover-restora¬ 
tion  program,  and  the  State  Game  De- 
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THE  COTTONTAIL  rabbit  b  hunted  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  country.  He  seer  is 
to  thrive  on  adversity  and  considers  the 
fanner’s  garden  planted  especially  for  his  use. 
Quail  are  songbirds  in  some  states  and  game¬ 
birds  in  others.  His  cheerful  “bobwhitc” 
and  appetite  for  harmful  bugs  have  put  the 
farmer  on  his  side. 

partment  furnishes  free  of  charge  the 
necessary  seed  and  plants  for  all  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  prosjrain.  The  State  Game 
Department  maintains  refuges  where  no 
hunting  is  allowed,  and  from  these  areas 
wild  game  is  trapped  and  transplanted  in 
those  parts  of  the  state  where  it  is  needed. 
This  wild  trapping  and  transplanting  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  found  far  mon*  successful 
than  any  artificial  propagation  system  yet 
tried. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Iowa  hunters 
had  all  but  hung  up  their  guns.  The 
state’s  small-game  supply  had  dwindled 
almost  to  zero,  and  hunting  seasons  on 
cpiail  and  pheasants  were  closed  in  most 
counties  of  the  state.  Small-game  habitat 
had  almost  disappeared,  for  most  Iowa 
farmers  were  disgusted  with  trving  to  sup¬ 
ply  game  for  an  ever  increasing  horde  of 
unruly  hunters. 

During  the  early  thirties,  following  an 
alarming  drop  in  crop  and  pasture  yields 
of  the  state,  farmers  and  land-use  special¬ 
ists  made  the  first  moves  in  a  long-term 
conseiA’ation  plan,  involving  not  only  the 
land,  but  all  natural  resources,  which  of 
course  included  wildlife.  By  a  near-miracle 
politics  were  kicked  out  of  conserv’ation. 
and  the  wheels  started  rolling  fast  in  the 
right  direction. 

Farms  were  contoured  and  terraced, 
hedges  and  fence  rows  were  allowed  to 
grow  up,  ponds  were  dug,  and  wildlife 
food  was  planted  in  unused  nooks  and 
corners.  Game  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  long-closed  quail  season  was  reopened 
in  several  counties,  the  pheasant  season 
was  lengthened,  and  hunting  in  general 
took  an  upswing. 

.Along  with  this,  however,  upon  demand 
of  Iowa  farmers,  a  system  of  cooperative 
hunting  areas  was  organized.  Each  area, 
ranging  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  acres,  is  open  to  hunting  by  per¬ 
mission  only.  .A  licensed  hunter  applies  for 
and  receives  a  pennit  for  a  certain  kind 
of  hunting  in  a  cooperative  area,  but  he 
must  in  addition  ask  each  individual 
farmer  for  permission  to  hunt  on  his  land. 
If  the  fanner  feels  that  the  game  supply 
on  his  place  is  sufficient  to  stand  further 
hunting,  he  may  grant  permission.  The 
farmer  then  gives  the  hunter  a  guest  card 
which  permits  him  to  hunt  on  that  one 
fann  only.  The  farmer  holds  the  hunter’s 
area  permit  while  the  hunter  is  on  his 
place.  .At  the  end  of  the  day’s  hunting  the 
farmer  checks  the  hunter’s  bag  of  game 
and  if  everything  is  in  order  gives  him 
back  his  permit  and  takes  up  the  guest 
card.  Some  cooperative  areas  use  arm 
bands  instead  of  guest  cards.  At  no  time, 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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THE  POLYELECTROLYTES 

Since  the  annonncenient  oj  Krilln/n  last  xvintcr 
soil  conditioners  have  ninltiplied 
like  rabbits.  Here’s  how  they  work. 


Along  with  Nero  and  Mrs.  O’Leary’s 
c  ow.  Charles  .\llen  I  honias  seems  destined 
to  go  down  in  histoiy  as  a  fellow  who 
started  quite  a  fire.  In  the  world  of  agri- 
t  ulture  he  is  now  known  as  the  man  who 
gave  the  vocabulaiy  a  new  word — Krilium 
— and  a  new  way  to  make  loamy  soil. 

'I'homas  is  president  of  Monsanto  Chem- 
ieal  Company,  whieh  in  the  waning  days 
of  1951  eleetrified  the  staid  diseussions  ol 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameriean  .As- 
soeiation  for  the  .Advancement  of  Seiemee 


with  the  announcement  that  it  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  substance  whieh  over-night 
could  turn  a  hardpan  into  a  beautiful 
loamy  soil.  It  was  said  that  Thomas  was 
one  day  obserxing  the  progress  of  his 
c  rops  on  a  well-fertilized  pic'ce  of  Ohio 
land  when,  like  any  fanner,  he  was  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  striking  contrast  bc-tween 
neighboring  rows.  Since  fertility  definitely 
wasn’t  the  cause  of  the  phenomena — the 
rows  were  within  a  few  feet  of  eac  h  other 
— what  was? 

His  instinctive  reaction  as  a  rc-sc-areh 
chemist  was  to  probe  this  que-stion,  to 
find  out  what  was  c  ausing  the  differenc  e. 
The  answer  proved  to  be  a  difference  in 
soil  struc  ture  betwc-cm  the  rows  and  the 
solution  that  Monsanto  came  up  with  to 
improve  the  poor  soil  struc  ture  was  Kri¬ 
lium. 

.Actually,  modern  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  are  somewhat  slower  and  less  color¬ 
ful  than  this.  Krilium  and  its  kindird 
conditioners  arc  an  excellent  c'xamplc  of 
the  painstaking  effort  and  the  tc’amwork 
that  go  into  scientific  rc'seareh. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  soil  scientists  had  been  impressed 
with  the  apparent  relationship  betweem 
soil  structure  and  productivity.  Dr.  J.  H. 


Quastc-1,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal,  had 
worked  along  these  lines.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  application  of  the  right 
sort  of  chemical  to  a  poor  soil  would 
improve  its  structure  and  productivity. 
\Vhile  working  for  the  .Asjrieultural  Re¬ 
search  Council  in  England  during  the 
war  he  had  prox  c-n  that  this  was  the  c  ase. 
The  problem  xvas  to  find  a  c  heap  chemical 
that  xvould  not  poison  the  soil  or  the 
plant. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  had  long 
bc-en  familiar  xvith  the  problem  of  the  old 
lake  bed  soils  in  northwest  Ohio:  soils 
that  xvere  once  the  most  produc  tive  in  the 
corn  belt  but  whieh  under  continual  eul- 
tivation  were  becoming  steadily  heavier 
and  declining  in  tilth  and  nitrogen  c  ontent. 
Expe-riments  with  these  soils  shoxved  a 
definite  relationship  betwee-n  structure 
and  productivity  and  pointed  up  the 
importance  of  the  proper  cropping  system 
in  controlling  the  type  and  stability  of  the 
soil  struc  ture. 

Becoming  seriously  interested  in  the 
problem,  Monsanto  invitc'd  Dr.  Quastel 
to  become  adviser  to  an  ambitious  agri¬ 
cultural  project,  set  its  research  men  to 
work  using  the  data  alrc-ady  at  hand,  and 


THE  POWDER  FOR.M  of  soil 
conditioners  (above)  look  and  handle 
like  flour.  For  farm  use  they 
will  have  to  be  spread  sparingly  with 
special  equipment. 


4^. 


the  compounds  produced  experimentally 
were  sent  to  the  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  indi\idual  cooperators  who 
tested  them  under  both  labroatory  and 
held  conditions.  Finally,  after  several  years 
of  intensive  clTort,  the  secret  could  be 
kept  no  longer  and  in  December,  1951, 
the  world  of  agriculture  and  science  was 
treated  to  the  news  of  the  development 
of  the  artificial  soil  conditioner. 


ing  to  their  size  as  sand,  silt  or  clay.  The 
sand  is  coarse;  the  silt  particles  are  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  grains  of  sand; 
and  the  clay  particles  are  of  microscopic 
size. 

Then,  besides  texture,  most  soils  have 
what  is  referred  to  as  structure.  Struc¬ 
ture  pertains  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  individual  grains  of  soil  material 
are  arranged  within  the  soil  mass.  Most 
commonly,  they  arc  grouped  into  what 
arc  called  aggregates  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  in  soils  of  good  tilth 
these  aggregates  usually  vary  from  pin¬ 
head  to  pea-size.  Texture  and  fertility, 
of  course,  are  of  prime  importance  in 
their  influence  on  productivity.  But  the 
productivity  of  even  very  fertile  soil 
will  be  decidedly  limited  unless  its  ag¬ 
gregates  are  of  the  proper  size  and  ot 
stable  character. 

Soils  that  have  what  the  agronomists  call 
a  granular  or  crumb  structure  arc  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  In  na¬ 
ture  this  structure  is  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  soil  bacteria  which  work  in 
and  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 


trile  as  are  also  a  number  of  others  now 
on  the  market. 

5Vhat  the  conditioners  do  and  how  they 
work  is  more  important  to  the  farmer, 
though,  than  their  chemical  formulae. 

Possibly  the  first  thing  that  must  be 
made  clear  is  that  the  polymers  are  not 
fertilizers.  They  add  nothing  whatsoever 
to  the  soil  in  the  way  of  plant  nutrients. 
Their  one  function  is  to  improve  soil 
structure;  or  more  correctly,  they  stabil¬ 
ize  soil  structure  after  it  has  been  im- 
pro\ed  by  tillage  methods  of  physically 
creating  structure.  They  are  powerless  in 
themselves  to  create  structure.  Further¬ 
more,  they  are  of  value  mainly  on  silty  or 
clayey  soils.  In  sandy  soils,  or  soils  with 
a  great  deal  of  newly  incorporated  organic 
matter  they  arc  of  little  use.  It  seems  that 
their  effectiveness  is  somewhat  limited 
even  in  some  types  of  clay  soils,  though 
at  present  not  much  is  known  about  this. 

To  understand  how  they  work  and  what 
they  do  requires  a  little  refresher  in  soil 
physics.  Even  soil,  as  we  know,  has  a 
certain  texture.  That  is,  the  mineral  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  soil  can  be  classified  accord¬ 


If  You  Want  to  (iet  Technical 
For  the  information  of  those  who  want 
to  go  into  the  technical  side  of  this  ma¬ 
terial.  here  is  some  chemical  background. 
Monsanto  uses  as  the  base  of  its  product 
a  compound  known  cryptically  as  CRD- 
186.  This,  they  say,  is  a  modified  vinyl 
acetate  maleie  acid  compound.  Other  pro¬ 
cessors  are  using  a  hydrolyzed  polyacrylo¬ 
nitrile.  .Acrylonitrile  is  a  polymer  that  has 
been  produced  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  .American  Cyanamid  Company.  It  is 
used  in  the  processing  of  such  synthetic 
fibers  as  Dynel  and  Orion,  fibers  that  find 
their  way  into  bathing  suits,  dresses,  shirts 
and  all  sorts  of  dry  goods,  and  it  is  also 
the  base  of  a  material  known  by  the  trade 
name  of  Aeropan  which  is  used  as  a 
mud  conditioning  compound  in  oil  well 
drilling.  American  Cyanamid’s  soil  con¬ 
ditioner.  .Aerotil,  is  made  from  acr\loni- 


The  soil  in  the  pot  to  the  right  of  each  of  these 
pairs  has  been  treated  with  one  of  the 
new  soil  conditioners;  the  other  has  not.  Note 
how  the  treated  soil  absorbs  rainfall, 
remains  loose  and  crumbly,  while  the  untreated 
soil  becomes  baked  and  hard.  .Above,  the 
difference  in  surface  structure  between  the 
treated  and  untreated  soil  is  apparent. 


producing  a  gum  referred  to  as  a  poly¬ 
uronide  which  ser\es  to  bind  the  soil  par- 
tieles  into  aggregates.  These  polyuro¬ 
nides,  however,  are  themselves  subject  to 
baeterial  deterioration  causing  the  aggre¬ 
gates  to  be  of  unstable  character.  More- 
oxer,  there  is  something  of  a  vicious  circle 
here  in  that  bacteria  cannot  function  well 
in  a  soil  of  poor,  tight  structure  due  to 
a  lack  of  aeration,  so  that  a  soil  that 
most  needs  this  treatment  is  least  likely 
to  receixe  it.  “Them  as  has  gits,”  is  as 
tiue  underground  as  aboxe. 

Krilium  and  the  other  soil  conditioners 
function  as  artificial  polyuronidc's  to  im- 
proxt'  the  struc  ture  of  heaxy  clay  soils — 
soils  that  are  sticky  and  unmangeable 
xvhen  xvet  and  xvhich  diy  out  into  hard 
unxxorkable  clods. 

The  tightness  and  clods  of  clay  soils  arc 
caused  by  a  pioperty  knoxvn  as  plasticity. 
That  is  the  quality  that  makes  it  possible 
to  mold  xvet  soil  in  xarious  forms — to 
make  mud  pies.  It  is  a  property  that  is 
peculiar  only  to  clay  soils.  The  xvater 
breaks  doxvn  the  aggregates  leaxing  the 
soil  xvith  a  single  grain  structure  that  is 
almost  impervious  to  tillage.  The  problem 
with  this  type  of  soil  has  alxvays  been  to 
brc'ak  up  this  single  grain  structure  and 
to  increase  the  aggrc'gates.  In  so  doing 
plasticity  is  not  only  reduced  but  drain¬ 
age  is  promoted  and  tilth  improved. 

Another  xery  important  condition  that 
is  brought  about  by  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  clay  soils  is  the  improvc-ment  of 
xvater-air  relationships,  that  is  an  increase 
in  porosity.  Porosity  is  a  term  used  by  soil 
scientists  to  dc'seribe  the  pc-rcentage  of 
the  total  xolume  of  the  soil  mass  occu- 
jjied  by  the  pores  of  the  soil.  The  ability 
of  the  soil  to  hold  xvater  as  xvell  as  the 
xolume  of  its  air  space  depends  upon  the 
shape  and  size  of  these  pores  together 
xvith  the  total  surface  area  of  the  soil 
grains.  .And  here  is  the  xvay  this  xvorks. 

There  arc  three  forces  that  cause  the 
moxement  of  xvater  through  the  soil — 
gravity,  heat  and  capillarx’  tension.  Heat 
xaporizes  the  xvater  and  alloxvs  it  to  moxe 
through  the  soil  air;  grax’ity  pulls  it 
doxvnxvard  and  capillarx-  tension  draxvs  it 
upxvard  or  across  in  the  manner  that  a 
lamp  xvick  takes  up  oil  or  a  blotter  takes 
ink.  If  the  pore  cavities  are  large,  capil¬ 
lary  tension  xvill  be  reduced  or  entirely 
inactive,  gravity  xvill  quickly  draxv  the 
xvater  to  loxver  levels:  if  they  arc  small, 
the  capillarx-  action  xvill  be  the  dominant 
one  in  the  soil. 

Usually,  sandy  soils  haxc  much  larger 
air  xolumes  than  the  heax-ier-textured 
soils  because  they  have  larger  pores  from 
xvhich  gravity  remoxes  the  xvater.  Clays 
and  clay  loams  have  xerx-  fine  pores  that 
maintain  maximum  capillarx-  tension  and 
thus  their  xvater  xolume  is  high  and  their 
air  supply  loxv;  so  loxv,  in  fact,  that  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  plant  roots  and  for  the  action 
of  aerobic  bacteria.  The  development  of 
granular  structure  greatly  increases  the 


air  volume  in  these  soils.  That’s  xvhcrc 
our  conditioners  come  in. 

Ordinarily,  granulation  is  a  condition 
that  is  achieved  only  by  a  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  process.  Until  noxv  it  has  been  in¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  soil,  by  ploxving  doxvn  manure, 
coxer  crops,  peat  moss  or  compost.  Na¬ 
ture,  as  xve  haxe  seen,  accomplishes  the 
task  xvith  the  polyuronidc's  prcxluced  by 
the  bacteria. 

The  nexv  synthetic  soil  conditioners 
xxork  on  a  principle  of  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion.  They  are  xvhat  the  scientists  call 
polyelectrolytes.  When  they  are  dissolved 
in  water  their  ions  develop  charges  that 
are  attracted  by  the  clay  particles  to 
form  the  desired  aggregates.  The  stabil¬ 
ization  of  the  aggregates  is  accomplished 
almost  immediately.  So  far  as  is  noxv 
knoxvn  these  aggregates  haxc  a  relatively 
permanent  stability  if  undisturbed,  but,  of 
course,  arc  broken  doxvn  sloxvly  by  ploxv¬ 
ing  and  cultivating.  They  are  not  readi¬ 
ly  subject  to  bacterial  deterioration.  Test 
plots  at  Ohio  State  Unixersity  that  arc 
noxv  in  their  third  year  still  shoxv  good 
aggregation.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
freezing  and  thaxving  of  xvinter  seems 
to  aid  the  xvork  of  the  conditioner. 

Because  of  their  nexvness  and,  up  to 
now,  their  prohibitive  cost,  farmers  have 
as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  try  these 
conditioners  on  their  fields.  But  results 
coming  out  of  the  experiment  stations  arc 
extremely  heartening.  Heartening,  that  is, 
xvith  one  qualification.  Dr.  W.  P.  Martin, 
Professor  of  Soil  Sc  ience  in  .Agronomy  at 
Ohio  State  University,  xvho  has  played 
midxvifc  and  nurse  to  this  project  almost 
from  its  inception,  speaking  for  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Drs.  Volk  and  Taylor,  says  that 
“We  haxc  reached  the  point  xvhere  a 
period  of  disillusionment  xvill  set  in.  The 
public-  has  been  told  of  the  xvonders  of 
these  conditioners.  The  material  is  being 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  it  must  be  used 
xen-  carefully  and  xvith  strict  attention  to 
instructions.  If  not — and  there  xvill  be 
many  cases  in  xvhich  instructions  xvill  be 
disregarded — the  results  xvill  be  disap¬ 
pointing  to  say  the  least. 

“A  conditioner  docs  not  create  mira¬ 
cles.  The  gardener  or  fanner  may  not 
note  any  ease  of  tillage  right  axvay.  The 
stuff  must  be  xvorked  into  the  soil.  Re¬ 
member  these  conditioners  do  not  create 
'soil  structure.  They  simply  stabilize  or 
preserxe  a  good  structure  once  it  has 
been  established” 

There  are  noxv  almost  three  dozen 
soil  conditioners  of  the  polyelectrolytc 
type  on  the  market.  Some  are  powders, 
some  arc  in  flake  form,  some  arc  liquid. 
Krilium,  the  one  that  xvas  the  subject 
of  the  original  announcement  last  winter, 
is  a  poxvder.  To  apply  it,  the  ground 
should  first  be  ploxved  and  xvorked  xvith 
a  disc  or  rototiller;  then  the  p)oxvdcr  is 
spread  over  the  ground  and  xvorked  in 
xvith  another  discing  or  rototilling.  And 
though  it  has  already  been  repeated,  it 


won’t  hurt  a  bit  to  again  emphasize  the 
fact  that  thorough  xvorking  and  condi¬ 
tioning  of  the  soil  is  the  secret  to  good 
pc'rformancc  from  Krilium. 

.Another  important  point  in  application 
is  that  the  poxvder  must  be  absolutely  drx'. 
If  it  becomes  xvet  during  the  process  it 
forms  a  gelatinous  mass  xvith  xvhich  it  is 
impossible  to  achiexc  good  incorporation. 
Once  it  is  xvorked  in,  the  poxvder  is  dis- 
solxed  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the 
improxement  in  aggregation  and  struc¬ 
ture  is  immediate.  Krilium  can  apparent¬ 
ly  be  applied  as  successfully  at  one  season 
as  another.  It  xvould  seem  though  that 
the  logical  time  xxould  be  at  the  time 
of  seed  bed  preparation  so  as  to  stabilize 
the  favorable  seed  bed  condition. 

.As  to  the  relatixe  merits  of  the  poxvder 
or  liquid  form.  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Soils  Department,  Rutgers 
Unixersity,  and  one  of  the  top  agronomists 
of  the  country,  says  “It  is  our  opinion  from 
studying  these  materials  that  the  liquid 
forms  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
cffcctixc  as  soil  conditioning  agents.  The 
best  results  arc  obtained  from  the  use  of 
di-x-  poxvders,  thoroughly  mixed  xvith  a 
relatix-cly  dry  soil.” 

.At  this  point  the  all  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  hoxv  much  does  it  take  and  xvhat 
does  it  cost?  That  is  a  question  that  un¬ 
fortunately  just  can’t  be  ansxvered  very 
casily  right  noxv.  The  Monsanto  people 
arc  saying  that  to  do  the  best  job  of 
structure  building  Krilium  should  be 
xvorked  into  the  top  three  to  six  inches 
of  soil  and  fix-e  pounds  of  the  material 
xvill  treat  40  to  80  square  feet  xvithin 
that  depth  range.  Fixe  pounds  of  the 
Merloam  formulation  of  Krilium  (Mcr- 
loam  formulation  merely  refers  to  the  di¬ 
lutant  or  carrier  of  the  Krilium)  has  a 
price  tag  of  $6.95.  That  means  it  xvould 
cost  a  farmer  somexvhcrc  betxveen  $3500 
to  $7000  to  give  an  acre  this  optimum 
shot. 

But  hold  on!  The  point  is  that  in  field 
xvork  it  probably  is  not  necessary  that  the 
entire  area  be  treated.  Experiments  are 
noxv  going  forward  testing  the  practicality 
of  applying  the  conditioner  in  the  seed 
band  so  that  only  the  soil  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  xicinity  of  the  plants  to  be  benefitted 
is  treated.  For  the  prex-ention  of  crust¬ 
ing  to  improxc  germination  or  for  ero¬ 
sion  control  it  has  been  found  that  as 
little  as  one-half  pound  per  100  square 
feet  (200  pounds  per  acre)  has  been 
effective.  That,  of  course,  is  still  $278 
(Continued  on  page  131) 
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IN  TREATED  SOIL  (left)  the  bean 
sprout  emerges  with  ease.  In  untreated  soil 
(below)  is  almost  breaks  its  nerk  trying 
to  force  its  way  through  the  concrete-like  crust. 


1- 
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SOIL  CONDITIONER,  seed  and  fertilizer  in  a  solution  are  being  applied  in  one  operation  by  thb  truck. 

Built  by  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  the  equipment  is  used  for  erosion  control  treatment  of  levees  and  highway  shoulders 
and  banks.  A  thorough  discing  (left)  puts  a  seed  bed  in  shape  for  applying  a  soil  conditioner. 
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By  Grant  Cannon 


Synthdic  solves  milk  makes  three 
lifters  a  year  a  hossihiUty, 

^  I  •>' 

Taken  Jrom  the  soxv,  the  pigs  grozv 
faster  and  more  are  saved. 


Hog  farmers  have  a  new  feed  for  young  pigs,  a  synthetic 
sow’s  milk  made  of  powdered  milk,  fats,  vitamins,  and 
antibioties  which  comes  to  them  in  semi-solid  or  powder  form. 
They  use  this  sow’s  milk  substitute  to  make  sows  produce 
three  litters  a  year  instead  of  two;  to  reduce  death  losses  from 
mashing  and  di.sease;  and  to  turn  the  runt  into  an  oddity  in¬ 
stead  of  a  standard  member  of  almost  every’  litter. 

Two  main  methods  have  been  developed  for  using  these  new 
sow’s  milk  replacements.  The  first  and  most  spectacular,  consists 
of  taking  all  of  the  pigs  from  all  of  the  sows  after  the  second  day 
and  putting  them  on  synthetic  milk  for  four  to  six  weeks  while 
they  are  getting  used  to  solid  feed.  The  other  method  throws  a 
hard  look  at  the  cost  of  these  substitutes  and  at  the  additional 
labor  of  dishing  them  out  and  uses  the  milk  substitutes  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary’  feed  for  special  cases  and  as  a  buffer  feed  at  weaning 
time  rather  than  as  a  daily  menu  for  all  pigs. 

Except  when  the  milk  is  used  as  a  buffer  at  weaning  time, 
the  new  synthetic  is  fed  in  much  the  same  manner  to  pigs  on  the 
all-out  method  or  the  special  case  method  of  feeding.  The  pigs 
are  left  with  the  sow  for  the  first  two  days  to  get  colostrum  ( none 
of  the  artificial  milks  on  the  market  have  been  able  to  duplicate 
colostrum)  and  then  taken  from  her  and  put  on  artificial  milk. 
The  sow  is  bred  again  as  soon  as  she  comes  in  heat.  Healthy, 
same-sized  pigs  are  penned  together  and  fed  the  sow’s  milk  re¬ 
placement  for  four  to  six  weeks.  A  good  creep  feed  is  kept  in 
front  of  them  in  a  self  feeder  after  the  first  week. 

Most  farmers  feed  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  the  dry’  milk 
powder  per  pig  each  week  they  are  on  the  milk.  This  adds  up  to 
from  12  to  20  pounds  of  the  stuff  depending  on  how  long  it  is 
fed.  The  milk  powder  runs  from  26  to  40  cents  a  pound  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  brand  and  the  quantity  bought  or  about  $1.20  per 
week  per  pig.  To  get  his  money  back,  the  farmer  must  raise 
more  pigs  per  litter  and  get  more  litters  per  sow. 

Since  most  hog  farmers  would  try  out  this  new  milk  for  spe¬ 
cial  cases  rather  than  jump  into  a  whole  new  feeding  program. 
Frank  Sollars’  experiences  are  of  special  interest.  Sollars.  a  big, 
190-pound  man  farms  his  550  acres  in  Fayette  Countv,  Ohio, 
turning  out  700  hogs  a  year.  In  his  home  county  where  some  of 
the  big,  sleek  Hereford  farms  gross  over  $50,000  a  year,  Sollars 
is  one  of  the  community  leaders. 

“.About  feeding  a  substitute  for  sow’s  milk,”  he  said,  “you’ve 
heard  about  the  pecking  order  in  chickens?  I’ve  noticed  a  shov¬ 
ing  order  in  pigs  which  is  about  the  same  thing.  The  big  pigs 
shove  the  small  pigs  and  the  small  pigs  shove  the  runts  right 
down  to  the  hind  teats.  The  sow’s  hind  teats  give  less  milk  than 
the  front.  If  I  can’t  step-mother  these  runts  on  a  sow  w’ith  a 
few  extra  teats,  I  put  them  on  the  artificial  milk.  I  also  sort  out 
any  natural  weaklings  from  the  litters  and  put  them  onto  the 
artificial  milk  in  pens  with  pigs  their  own  size. 

“Sometimes  a  whole  litter  of  pigs  does  poorly.  There’s  an¬ 
other  time  I  use  artificial  sow’s  milk.  I  pull  them  all  off  the  sow 
and  start  feeding  them.  The  antibiotics  in  the  milk  usually  help. 
If  I  wait  to  find  out  what’s  wrong,  they  might  all  be  dead. 

“And  there’s  another  way  to  use  this  new  milk.  If  you  have 
a  sow  that’s  lost  half  her  litter,  it  isn’t  worth  the  money  to  giv’e 
her  full  feed  so  she  can  nurse  four  pigs.  Those  pigs  go  on  arti¬ 
ficial  sow’s  milk. 

“I  tried  using  artificial  milk  on  all  pigs  in  order  to  get  three 
litters  a  year  instead  of  two  from  my  sow’s.  But  I  gave  it  up. 
We  just  didn’t  have  any  luck  breeding  the  sows  this  way.  We 
had  the  vet  give  them  shots  with  Upjohn’s  ECP  to  bring  them 
into  heat,  but  sometimes  it  took  three  weeks  and  three  shots 
before  we  got  the  sow  with  pigs.  You  just  can’t  cross  up  nature 
that  easy.  And  I’m  not  positive  three  litters  a  year  makes  for 
healthy  pigs;  it  sure  turns  a  sow  into  an  old  lady  before 
her  time. 

“That’s  half  the  reason  we  don’t  use  artificial  sow’s  milk  on 
all  of  our  pigs.  The  other  part  is  the  extra  labor  I  have  to  hire 

Opposite:  The  pigs  scamper  over  the  wire  floor  of  a 
brooder  and  drink  artificial  sow’s  milk 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  life,  then  they  are 
transferred  to  pens  and  drink  the  milk  out  of  a  fountain. 


to  feed  this  milk  compared  to  using  less  labor  and  buying  less 
feed  when  the  pigs  arc  on  the  sow.  While  I  can’t  sec  using  arti¬ 
ficial  sow’s  milk  for  all  pigs,  I  use  it  regularly  for  special  eases. 
They  tell  me  I  buy  more  of  the  stuff  than  any  other  hog  farmer 
in  Ohio. 

“You  don’t  need  special  equipment  to  feed  artificial  sow’s 
milk,  but  you  must  have  hot  water.  You  should  feed  it  to  them 
at  around  85  degrees  for  the  first  week  and  you  never  want  it 
as  cold  as  our  water  usually  is.  I  use  a  kitchen  electric  mixer  to 
stir  the  powder  into  the  water. 

“I  keep  my  pigs  in  pens  that  are  six  by  six  feet.  The  pen  is 
partitioned  into  sections  which  arc  roughly  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  pen.  The  pigs  live  in  the  bigger  area  under  a 
brooder  light  most  of  the  time.  I  feed  them  their  milk  three 
times  a  day  in  the  small  section  which  has  a  cement  floor  with 
no  litter.  That  way  I  can  keep  their  pen  and  the  pan  they  drink 
from  cleaner.” 

The  All-Out  Method 

Four  hundred  miles  to  the  west  is  a  farm  which  uses  more  of 
the  new  milk  substitute  than  any  other  farm  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  day  they  began  feeding  the  milk  to  all  of  their  litters, 
February  10.  1952,  the  central  farrowing  house  at  the  Little 


Pigs  weighing  30  to  40  pounds  are  ready  for  the  feed  lot 
at  seven  weeks  old.  They  are  kept  on  creep  feed  for 
a  week  or  two  more  while  they  get  used  to  the  new  home. 


Sister  Farms  in  central  Illinois  was  a  madhouse.  This  was  the 
day  on  which  continuous  farrowing  began  and  the  new-fangled 
pig  brooders  were  tied  up  in  some  freight  yard  far  away. 

Continuous  farrowing  consists  of  breeding  so  that  one  or  more 
sows  farrow  each  day  of  the  year.  The  Little  Sister  Farms,  which 
are  owned  by  \Villiam  Cooke  and,  incidentally,  are  named  after 
a  stream,  not  a  religious  order,  are  using  continuous  farrow¬ 
ing  in  their  pig  hatchery  on  the  home  farm  to  supply  the  rest  of 
their  farms  and  other  farmers  in  the  area  with  feeder  pigs.  But 
continuous  farrowing  depends  on  putting  the  pigs  on  artificial 
sow’s  milk  so  that  the  sow  can  be  bred  again  immediately.  Until 
this  windy  day  in  February,  the  men  at  Little  Sister  Farms  had 
thought  that  feeding  the  recently  developed  synthetic  milk  de¬ 
pended  on  using  pig  brooders. 

“We  could  have  left  the  pigs  with  the  sows,  of  course,  but 
that  would  have  meant  delaying  our  whole  continuous  farrowing 
program  because  we  couldn’t  rebrecd  the  sows  right  away.  So 
wc  decided  to  rig  up  our  own  feeding  system,”  Fran  Platt,  mana- 
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An  old  washing  machine  whips  the 
powder  and  water  into  palatable  milk. 


Steam  cleaning  equipment  helps  keep 
down  bacteria  which  love  the  milk,  too. 


Clean,  dry  pens,  warm  and  draft 
free  are  a  must  for  orphaned  pigs. 


As  yet,  no  one  has  come  out  with  a  for¬ 
mula  which  will  take  the  place  of  colo¬ 
strum — and  there  is  one  of  the  hitches  in 
the  program.  The  first  two  days  of  life 
are  the  most  dangerous  for  the  pig  with 
the  sow — but  they  must  be  kept  with  the 
SOW'  to  suck  colustrum. 


weakened,  that  the  protein  content  could 
be  increased  and  that  lard  or  corn  oil 
would  serve  very  well  as  the  source  of  fat. 
Dried  skim  milk,  for  example,  could  be 
used  if  it  were  supplemented  with  min¬ 
erals,  including  copper  and  iron,  fat,  and 
the  fat  soluble  vitamins.  A,  D,  E  and  K. 
One  vitally  important  factor  in  feeding 
the  synthetic  milk  is  that  we  are  now  able 
to  get  the  growth  stimulating  antibiotics 
to  the  pig  within  the  first  few  days  of  life. 
All  feeding  tests  have  shown  that  antibi¬ 
otics  arc  more  effective  during  the  first 
six  weeks  than  in  older  pigs. 


gcr  of  28  farms,  said.  He  chuckled  as  he 
recalled  the  hectic  day.  “First  we  got  two- 
by-fours,  drilled  holes  in  them  big  enough 
to  hold  a  nursing  bottle,  put  in  a  row  of 
baby  bottles  filled  with  artificial  sow’s 
milk  and  set  up  a  battciy  of  these  in  in¬ 
dividual  pens.  Most  of  the  pigs  ignored 
them  completely.  \Vc  got  one  little  pig  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  bottle  just  as  one  of 
the  older  farm  hands  come  through  the 
building.  He  stood  there  laughing  at  us, 
and  said,  ‘That’s  the  firet  time  I’ve  ever 
seen  a  pig  sucking  off  a  two-by-four.’  But 
we  couldn’t  get  the  rest  of  them  to  take 
to  our  two-by-four  mother. 

“We  then  tried  putting  the  milk  in  pie 
pans,  setting  these  on  boards  to  keep 
them  up  out  of  the  litter,”  he  continued. 
“We  dipped  the  pigs’  snouts  in  the  pans, 
but  they  didn’t  take  to  this  method  either. 
We  worked  from  early  morning  to  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  were  sitting  around  mighty 
disgusted;  pie  pans -were  on  the  platforms, 
nursing  bottles  in  the  racks,  bottles  and 
pans  of  milk  were  sitting  around  on  the 
floor,  when  the  pigs,  themselves,  solved 
the  problem.  They  walked  over  to  the 
pans  on  the  floor  and  started  to  drink. 
Those  on  platforms  were  simply  too  high 
for  them.  Since  then  we’ve  forgotten  all 
about  trv'ing  to  make  pigs  take  to  the 
new  milk.  Our  brooders  arrived  and 
we’ve  put  through  hundreds  of  litters 
without  ever  teaching  a  pig  how  to  drink.” 

What  is  Sow’s  Milk? 

The  composition  of  sow’s  milk  has  been 
known  for  some  time;  81.19  percent  of  it 
is  water  and  the  rest,  solids.  The  solids  are 
made  up  of  5.91  percent  fat,  6.11  percent 
protein,  5.84  percent  lactose  and  0.95  per¬ 
cent  ash.  Sow’s  milk  is  a  good  deal  more 
concentrated  than  cow’s  milk.  The  ex- 
perimentors  found  that  there  was  nothing 
sacred  or  secret  in  the  sow’s  formula.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  now  appears  that  the 
sow  wasn’t  even  producing  the  best  nurs¬ 
ing  formula  for  her  baby  pigs.  Pigs  could, 
and  have  been,  successfully  raised  on  skim 
milk  from  cows.  And  they  have  been 
raised  on  many  formulae  worked  out  by 
the  curious  scientists. 

It  was  found  that  total  solids  could  be 
reduced  to  as  little  as  12  percent  of  the 
formula  before  its  nutritional  value  was 


How  to  Feed  Artificial  Milk 
The  many  systems  tried  by  Frank  Platt 
and  his  associates  at  the  Little  Sister 
Farms  on  February  10th  had  been  tried 
experimentally  elsewhere.  When  the  pig 
brooders  arrived,  Platt  settled  down  to  a 


“This  is  what  our  pigs  looked  like  before  we  started  feeding  them  antibiotics.” 

one  of  the  men  said  jokingly,  holding  up  a  mouse  he  caught  nibbling  at  the  milk  powder. 


Sow-nursed  pigs  relish  the  artificial 
milk  when  fed  as  a  buffer  at  weaning. 


feeding  plan  that  had  been  worked  out  by 
the  scientists  at  the  Charles  Pfizer  Com¬ 
pany.  His  brooder  is  a  wire  floored  cage 
with  its  own  heating  element  and  feeding 
trough.  It  is  a  heavy  wire  adaptation  of  a 
cage-type  turkey  brooder.  Beneath  the 
wire  mesh  floor  is  a  shcct-stccl  tray  to 
catch  the  droppings  from  the  ten  pigs 
which  occupy  the  brooder.  Along  the  front 
is  a  metal  feed  trough,  one  end  of  which 
is  separated  for  water  which  is  fed  to  it 
from  a  gallon  jug.  The  other  end  is  separ¬ 
ated  for  dry  feed.  The  large  center  section 
is  for  the  sow’s  milk  replacement.  Brooders 
can  be  stacked  three  high  to  save  space. 

Baby  pigs  arc  put  into  the  brooder  at 
two  days  old,  and  are  kept  there  for  the 
nc.xt  two  weeks.  Continuous  feeding  of 
milk  replacement  for  the  first  week  and 
three-times-a-day  feeding  the  second  keeps 
Robert  Haggerty,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
pig  hatchery,  and  his  two  assistants  on  the 
run.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  pigs 
are  offered  their  first  dry  ration.  They  are 
placed  in  a  glazed  brick  farrowing  pen, 
twenty  to  a  pen,  16  days  after  they  are 
farrowed.  Here  they  continue  to  get  the 
artificial  sow’s  milk  from  five-gallon  foun¬ 
tains.  During  the  first  week  out  of  the 
brooder,  their  third  week  of  life,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  milk  three  times  a  day.  In 
their  fourth  week,  the  amount  of  milk 
they  arc  given  is  reduced  so  they  turn 
more  and  more  to  dry  ration.  “They  don’t 
give  up  the  palatable  warm  milk  without 
a  struggle,  however,”  said  Robert  Hag¬ 
gerty.  “When  feeding  time  comes,  the  pigs 
line  up  around  the  fountain  like  spokes 
from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  They  brace  their 
back  legs  and  push  with  all  their  might 
to  keep  their  snout  in  the  narrow  trough.” 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  when  they 
are  taken  off  milk,  these  fast-growing  pigs 
weigh  around  twenty  pounds.  “Our  hope 
is  to  get  them  off  the  milk,  onto  the 
cheaper  dry  feed  as  fast  as  we  can,”  Hag¬ 
gerty  said.  “There  arc  a  number  of  good 
creep  feeds  on  the  market.  We  have  our 
own  mix,  and  I  think  it’s  a  honey.” 

The  ration  used  at  the  Little  Sister 
Farms  is: 

Oatmeal  900  pounds 

Ground  Corn  300  pounds 

Meat  Scraps  180  pounds 


Tiers  of  brooders  can  be  stacked  in  a  small  space.  Each  wire  brooder  has  its 
own  heater  and  water  jug.  Stalls  keep  the  pigs  from  splashing  milk  on  each  other. 


per  pound,  Pantothenic  .\cid  at  300 
milligrams  per  pound,  Niacin  at  600 
milligrams  per  pound.  Choline  at 
6,000  milligrams  per  pound,  plus  trace 
quantities  of  Cobalt,  Chloride,  Zinc 
Sulfate,  Manganese  Sulfate;  and  in¬ 
cluding.  sufficient  Vitamin  A  to  give 
2500  lU  Vitamin  A  per  pound  fin¬ 
ished  feed  and  sufficient  Vitamin  D 
to  give  500  lU  \'itamin  D  per  pound 
finished  feed). 

Other  feeders  of  synthetic  milk  prefer 
to  keep  the  pigs  drinking  their  formula 
for  six  to  eight  weeks.  These  fced«  rs  de¬ 
lay  introducing  the  pig  to  dry  feed  until 
its  second  or  third  week  of  life.  Followers 
of  this  system  will  use  two  to  ten  pounds 
per  pig  more  milk  product  in  raising  them. 
“I’d  rather  not  be  stingy  with  the  milk,” 
one  farmer  said.  “When  I  started  feeding 
artificial  sow’s  milk  it  was  with  five  litters 
of  pigs,  all  of  which  were  scouring.  As 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


Alfalfa  Meal  100  pounds 

Soybean  Oil  Meal  60  pounds 

Dried  Yeast  60  pounds 

Dried  Skim  Milk  110  pounds 

Fish  Solubles  70  p)ounds 

Dried  Whey  80  pounds 

Fish  Meal  35  pounds 

Steam  Bone  Meal  5  pounds 

Salt  7  pounds 

Molasses  70  p>ounds 

Bi-Con  TM  5  5  pounds 

(This  is  an  antibiotic  feed  supplement 
containing  a  guaranteed  equivalent  of 
5.0  grams  of  cr>’stalline  Terramycin 
Hydrochloride  per  pound). 

Bi-Con  6  Plus  3  pounds 

(This  is  a  V'itamin  feed  supple¬ 
ment  containing  a  guarantee  of  6.0 

milligrams  of  V'itamin  B*-  activity  per 
pK>und). 

Vitamin  and  t  , 

Mineral  Supplement  poun  s 

(The  vitamin  and  mineral  supplement 
contains  Riboflavin  at  200  miligrams 


A  SEEDBED 

FOR 

PASTURES 


Preparing  the  right  hhul  of  seedbed 
is  the  first  step  in  starting 
any  grass  or  legntne. 


The  term  “seedbed”  is  a  misnomer  ii 
you  think  of  a  bed  as  a  place  to  sleep. 
So  far  as  a  seed  is  concerned,  it  does  all 
its  sleeping  before  it  hits  its  bed  of  soil.  A 
seedbed  is  not  a  place  of  rest,  but  an  ath¬ 
letic  field  where  seeds  engage  in  a  winner- 
take-all,  life  and  death  struggle  with  the 
elements,  insects,  disease,  and  competitive 
plants.  A  seedbed  must  be  prepared  in 
such  manner  as  to  tip  the  odds  in  favor 
of  the  principal  contender,  the  desired 
crop,  and  against  the  opposition,  weeds, 
insects,  disease,  and  adverse  weather. 

Farmers  and  agronomists  who  have 
spent  their  lives  trying  to  take  the  gamble 
out  of  seeding  are  quite  willing  to  agree 
with  Earl  Jones,  extension  agronomist, 
Ohio  State  University,  who  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  that  “Seedbed  preparation  is  some¬ 
thing  that  still  needs  a  lot  of  research. 
There’s  too  much  we  don’t  know  about  it.” 

Nevertheless,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Let’s  pause  and 
tally  up  what  we  have  learned.  Because 
of  the  extensiveness  of  the  subject  and  the 
ever  increasing  interest  in  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  Unitt'd  States,  our  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  limit<‘d  to  the  preparation 
of  seedbeds  for  grassland  farming:  to  the 
problem  of  getting  grasses  and  legumes 
off  to  a  better  start  in  life.  After  all.  one 
of  the  most  serious  objections  to  going  to 
grass  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  stands, 
or  in  some  cases,  of  getting  any  kind  of 
a  stand  at  all  of  pasture  and  meadow  crops. 

The  expK*rts  have  been  just  about  as 
unanimous  as  experts  can  be  in  agreeing 
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that  the  small-seeded  legumes  and  grasses 
require  a  seedbed  of  higher  quality  than 
any  other  crop.  Furthermore,  their  first 
requirement  for  a  well-prepared  bed  is 
firmness,  and  they  all  condemn  deep  seed¬ 
ing  as  fatal  to  a  good  stand.  From  this 
point  on  practices  quite  naturally  differ, 
as  might  be  expected  with  the  \ariations 
in  soils  and  climate,  the  previous  use  and 
condition  of  the  land  to  be  seeded,  and 
the  equipment  available  for  doing  the  job. 

Obviously,  if  you  are  going  to  attempt 
to  put  a  large  piece  of  your  place  into 
meadow  or  pasture,  you’d  better  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  your  resources  and  get 
some  special  local  advice  for  a  successful 
operation.  This  article  makes  no  pretense 
of  solving  your  individual  problems  in  get¬ 
ting  a  good  stand  of  forage,  but  it  offers 
something  of  a  summars-  of  the  t'xperience 
of  men  who  have  learned  to  do  the  job 
in  satisfactory  fashion  themselves. 


THE  BUSH  AND  BOG  HARROW  chops  up 
trees  and  brush  to  start  a  mulched  seedbed. 


In  Iowa,  they  grow  tall  corn:  and  of 
late  they  have  bi'en  gaining  an  equally 
envious  reputation  for  their  meadows.  One 
Iowa  farm  management  company  attaches 
so  much  importance  to  the  ability  of  a 
farmer  to  get  a  good  stand  of  grasses  and 
legumes  that  it  incorporates  in  its  leases 
a  clause  making  it  an  absolute  condition 
of  tenure  that  the  tenant  get  a  good  stand 
of  grass  in  one  year,  regardless  of  weather, 
pests  or  other  acts  of  God.  If  the  stand 
fails,  the  tenant  moves. 

So  how  can  he  guarantee  those  stands? 
Like  ever\'  other  operation  dependent  on 
nature  there  are  no  guarantees.  Iowa 
farmers  just  do  ever\thing  in  their  power 
to  turn  the  odds  in  their  favor.  Like  the 
philosopher  who  observed  that  the  way 
to  reform  a  man  is  to  start  with  his  grand¬ 
parents,  they  have  concluded,  as  have  most 
other  farmers  the  country  over,  that  the 
way  to  grow  good  forage  crops  is  to  start 


A  STALK  CUTTER  shreds  weeds,  stubble 
and  corn  stalks.  \  p;ood  dbeing  should  follow. 


THE  SEEDER-CI  LTI PACKER  makes  a  firm 
bed  as  it  seeds;  reduces  seed  costs  a  third. 


with  the  land.  This  is  point  one — find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  the  soil  and 
how  to  correct  it.  This  demands  a  com¬ 
plete  soil  analysis  to  indicate  the  require¬ 
ments  for  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
potash  and  possibly  some  trace  minerals, 
too. 

Step  two  is  the  actual  seedbed  prepara¬ 
tion.  To  make  the  job  a  little  tough, 
let’s  assume  the  seeding  is  to  follow  corn. 
The  corn  was  on  too  long  to  permit  any 
work  on  the  field  in  the  fall  so  it  be¬ 
comes  a  spring-time  operation.  Our  Iowa 
expert  sees  little  ne«*d  for  plowing,  under 
such  circumstances.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  his  intention  is  to  sow  oats  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  meadow  mixture,  waiting 
for  the  ground  to  dry  out  enough  to  plow 
might  delay  seeding  to  the  point  where  it 
would  seriously  reduce  his  oats  yield.  So 
a  thorough  disking  of  the  stubble  field  is 
the  prescribed  treatment  followed  by  a 
dragging.  The  dragging  is  to  break  up  re¬ 
maining  clods  and  to  firm  the  bed.  Then, 
he  prefers  to  do  his  seeding  in  two  opera¬ 
tions,  using  a  drill  to  get  his  oats  in  and 
broadcasting  the  smaller  seeds.  The  grain 
he  places  two  to  thn-e  inches  deep  while 
the  meadow  mixture  is  sown  only  a  quarter 
to  a  half-inch  deep.  This  shallow  cover¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  with  a  spike-tooth 
harrow. 

Basically,  those  are  the  steps  every 
farmer  follows  in  preparing  his  seedbeds. 
He  may  have  other  equipment  available 
or  may  vary  his  operations  somewhat,  but 
fundamentally  the  steps  consist  of  turning 
or  stirring  the  soil,  firming  the  bed,  and 
sowing  the  seed.  Now  let’s  examine  in 
more  detail  each  of  these  operations  in 
this  particular  instance  and  the  reason  it 
was  done  in  this  manner. 

.Again,  the  importance  of  a  preliminary 
soil  analysis  and  the  application  of  the 
deficient  materials  must  be  emphasized. 
Then,  going  on  to  the  ground  breaking, 
the  question  arises.  “Why  no  plowing?” 
.As  indicated  above,  waiting  for  the  ground 
to  dry  enough  to  do  a  good  job  of  plow¬ 
ing  might  seriously  handicap  the  oats  yield 
by  delaying  sowing.  Then,  too,  experience 
as  well  as  experiments  indicate  that  the 
added  expense  and  labor  of  plowing  offers 
little  advantage  under  the  circumstances. 
Experiments  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Dakota,  have  shown  that  if  a  farmer 
feels  he  must  start  his  seedbed  off  with 


A  FIELD  CULTIVATOR  stirs  the  soil  without 
turning  it,  is  useful  in  renovating  pastures. 


the  plow,  deep  plowing  is  of  no  advantage 
whatsoever. 

The  use  of  a  stalk  cutter  before  break¬ 
ing  the  ground  might  be  helpful  under 
some  circumstances  in  stimulating  a  more 
rapid  return  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

Whether  the  land  is  plowed  and  disced 
or  just  disced,  the  job  must  be  a  thorough 
one.  Miraculous  as  is  the  life  stored  in 
a  seed,  it  still  must  have  a  bed  it  can 
easily  penetrate  both  upward  and  down¬ 
ward;  and  its  bed  must  be  free  from  air 
pcK'kets.  For  this  reason,  firming  is  also 
necessary  in  preparing  the  bed.  A  drag 
will  do  if  nothing  more  suitable  is  availa¬ 
ble.  A  cultipacker  is  especially  valuable, 
particularly  for  late  summer  seedings. 
Sometimes  the  wet  condition  of  the  field 
prevents  its  use  in  the  spring.  A’ou’ve 
noticed  how  your  footprint  draws  moisture 
in  a  finely  harrowed  soil.  That’s  the  same 
thing  that  happens  in  a  well-compacted 
seedbed.  The  capillary  attraction  is  in¬ 
creased,  thus  drawing  vitally  necessary 
moisture  to  the  seeds.  Furthermore,  the 
firming  produces  a  good  bond  between  the 
soil  and  the  seed,  eliminates  air  pockets, 
and  permits  a  unifonn,  shallow  covering 
of  the  seed. 

That  shallow  covering  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Small  seeds  the  size  of  the 
clovers  and  timothy  just  can’t  make  it 
from  depths  more  than  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Experiments  have  invariably- 
shown  that  best  stands  are  obtained  with 
seedings  no  more  than  a  ejuarter  to  a  half¬ 
inch  deep.  Our  Iowa  farmer  was  so  well 
aware  of  this  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
sow  his  oats  and  his  meadow  mixture  in 
two  oprrations,  knowing  that  the  optimum 
depth  for  one  was  bad  for  the  other. 

In  some  sections  with  a  very  dry  cli¬ 
mate  or  sandy  soils  the  seedings  must  be 
deep  in  order  to  reach  moisture,  but  such 
practice  is  strictly  an  emergency  measure. 

.A  step  our  Hawkeye  friend  neglected, 
and  one  neglected  by  far  too  many,  is 
mulching.  .A  top  dressing  of  manure  or 
straw  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  to  the 
acre  or  even  more  is  well  worth  the  added 
expense  and  labor.  Mulching  holds  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  surface  and  reduces  soil  tem¬ 
peratures.  reduces  the  hazard  of  crust  for¬ 
mation.  and  protects  the  germinating  seeds 
from  freezing  injury  in  the  early  spring. 

A  good  place  to  get  a  line  on  the  best 
practices  followed  in  Ohio  and  bordering 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


A  ROT.ARY  TILLER  makes  a  seedbed  in  one 
operation.  It  can  handle  trash,  sod  or  weeds. 


THE  SOIL  SURGEON — a  recent  development 
that  does  the  Mork  of  harrow  and  drag. 


B  AND  SEEDING  ATTACHMENTS  place  the 
grass  seed  over  a  buried  strip  of  fertilizer. 


THE  L.AND  LEV'ELER,  first  used  on  irrigated 
land,  is  now  used  to  cure  bad  drainage. 


THE  DOL’BLE  DISC  is  the  prime  implement 
in  most  methods  of  seedbed  preparation. 


ATROPHIC  RHINITIS 


Di  king  the  last  year  or  so  we’ve  been 
hearing  quite  a  bit  about  a  new  swine 
disease  that’s  called  atrophic  or  dystrophic 
rhinitis.  But  it  can’t  be  called  a  new  dis¬ 
ease,  for  it  was  recognized  as  causing 
scvcir  losses  in  some  parts  of  Indiana  as 
far  back  as  1944.  We  don’t  know  whether 
it’s  getting  worse  or  only  being  noticed  a 
little  oftencr,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
diseas.  has  now  been  n'ported  in  most  of 
the  Corn  Belt  states  and  Canada,  as  well. 
A  good  many  owners  are  beginning  to  get 
worried  over  the  matter,  and  with  good 
reason.  It  shapes  up  as  bi'ing  most  serious 
for  owners  of  pure-breds  who  sell  quite  a 
few  of  their  animals  as  breeding  stock. 
The  disease  can  cause  heavy  losses  for  any 
farmer  that’s  raising  hogs. 


STEAM  is  a  fast  and  effective  disinfectant  to 
use  on  equipment  after  a  rhinitis-affected 
animal  has  been  removed  from  a  herd.  Opposite, 
a  section  cut  through  the  nose  of  a  pig 
suffering  from  the  disease.  The  turbinates 
are  filled  up  and  the  whole  snout  swollen.  Any 
pig  w  ith  cold  symptoms  is  a  suspect  and 
should  be  isolated  for  thirty  days. 


By  Jack  Bailey,  d.v..m. 


The  name  describes  its  symptoms  pretty 
well,  for  “rhinitis”  means  inflammation  of 
the  nostrils.  Likewise,  “atrophic”  means 
shriveled  or  shrunken,  and  “dystrophic” 
means  defective.  The  first  sign  of  trouble 
is  often  a  sniffling  and  sneezing  of  baby 
pigs  like  that  caused  by  dust  or  a  slight 
cold.  Within  a  short  time  some  of  the 
animals  will  be  noticed  as  shaking  their 
heads,  “watering”  at  the  eyes,  and  dis¬ 
charging  from  the  noses.  Appetites  fall 
off.  and  at  times  an  occasional  pig  will 
be  noticed  rubbing  its  nose  on  anything 
handy  or  scratching  it  with  a  foot. 

As  the  pigs  grow  older  their  noses  be¬ 
come  visibly  affected.  The  skin  in  that 
region  becomes  tight  and  wrinkled,  while 
rotting  of  the  facial  bones  causes  many  of 
the  snouts  to  assume  a  “caved-in”  ap¬ 
pearance  or  look  like  they’re  twisted  off  to 
one  side.  A  few  of  the  animals  may  suffer 
severe  nose-bleed  because  of  damage  to 
the  lining  of  the  nostril.  Few  of  the  pigs 
die  as  a  rule,  but  losses  are  high  because 
of  stunting  and  general  failure  to  do  well. 
.A  year  or  more  is  sometimes  required  to 
get  animals  ready  for  market.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  infected  animals  usually  spoils 
their  sale  for  brei'ding  stoi  k. 

The  cause  of  atrophic  rhinitis  is  un¬ 
known  at  this  time,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
it  may  be  a  combination  of  factors.  Any¬ 
way,  it’s  be(*n  suggested  that  the  rhinitis  is 
due  to  one  thing  while  the  stunting  and 
destruction  of  facial  bones  may  be  due  to 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  commonly 
called  “secondary  invaders.”  The  theory 
is  that  rhinitis  damages  the  nostril  linings 
first  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  germs  to 
move  in  and  set  up  infected  areas.  What¬ 
ever  the  exact  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  disease  is  spread  by  so-called 
“carrier”  animals  which  may  appear  per¬ 
fectly  healthy. 

The  outbreak  in  a  Missouri  Duroc  herd 
was  evidently  touched  off  by  one  or  both 
of  two  sows  which  were  purchased  two 
years  earlier  from  farms  in  adjoining  states. 
At  any  rate  there  had  bt'en  no  previous 
trouble  with  atrophic  rhinitis,  and  no 
other  animals  had  been  imported  for  years. 
This  seemed  rather  strange  at  first,  for 
neither  sow  ever  showed  any  signs  of  nose 
trouble,  and  both  had  perfectly  normal 


litters  the  first  year  in  their  new  home. 
However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  out¬ 
break  followed  the  usual  pattern,  for  rhin¬ 
itis  seldom  is  noticed  until  the  second  year 
after  carriers  are  brought  into  a  herd. 

The  Iowa  breeder  of  Hampshires  evi¬ 
dently  started  his  trouble  by  purchasing  a 
couple  of  boars,  which  indicates  that  car¬ 
riers  can  be  of  either  sex.  The  same  holds 
true  of  barrows,  too,  for  infection  has 
often  b(‘en  traced  back  to  feeders  which 
were  purchased  at  community  sales  or 
sales  barns. 

If  an  outbreak  of  atrophic  rhinitis  oc¬ 
curs  on  your  farm,  you  probably  won’t 
recognize  it  right  away,  for  it’s  just  about 
impossible  to  diagnose  the  trouble  when  it 
first  starts  in  baby  pigs.  Several  of  the 
animals  may  die  early  of  pneumonia  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  rhinitis.  Under  such 
conditions  the  disease  may  be  confused 
with  colds,  er\sipelas,  nutritional  deficien¬ 
cies,  “shaking  pig”  disease,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  “bullnose.”  This  last  is  an  altogether 
dilTerent  disease,  for  it  isn’t  spread  from 
one  animal  to  another  like  the  atrophic 
type  of  rhinitis.  Furthermore,  it  is  caused 
by  filthy  conditions  and  is  seldom  seen 
when  pigs  are  kept  fairly  clean,  while  bad 
outbreaks  of  atrophic  rhinitis  have  occur¬ 
red  when  swine  were  kept  under  the  best 
of  sanitation  programs. 

Roughness,  coughing,  and  failure  to  do 
well  may  be  caused  by  worms.  Regardless 
of  what  you’re  tempted  to  think,  though, 
you  should  always  suspect  atrophic  rhinitis 
when  suspicious  symptoms  appear  in  pigs 
kept  on  farms  where  the  disease  has  been 
known  in  other  years.  This  is  because  it 
may  persist  indefinitely  after  premises  are 
once  infected. 

The  disease  is  much  easier  to  recognize 
after  pigs  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months.  By  that  time  about  a 
fourth  of  the  animals  will  be  permanently 
stunted  and  showing  typical  symptoms  of 
nasal  deformities.  Half  of  the  herd  will 
probably  look  all  right  while  failing  to 
gain  properly,  while  the  other  fourth  can 
generally  be  figured  on  to  show  no  ill- 
effects  whatever. 

If  you  make  a  definite  diagnosis  of 
atrophic  rhinitis  you’re  still  going  to  be  up 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Eutcriug  dally  receipts  and  expenses 
keeping  an  inventory,  and 
recording  production  records  make  for 


it  would  have  taken  very  little  extra  effort 
to  ehangc  the  records  he  was  keeping  into 
a  good,  usable  set  of  books  as  he  learned 
later.  All  of  the  business  records  which 
he  or  any  farmer  wants  to  keep  fall  into 
three  classes: 

1.  An  inventory  or  property  list,  which 
describes  all  of  the  farm’s  property  on  a 
stated  date.  It  shows  the  financial  status 
of  the  farmer  and  his  equity  in  the  farm 
business.  It  is  personal  to  the  extent  that 
it  includes  the  farm  liabilities  or  debts  of 
the  farmer  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  assets 
of  the  farm  business.  \  comparison  of  two 
inventories,  one  taken  at  the  beginning 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  show 
the  financial  gain  or  loss  for  the  year.  The 
difference  between  successive  inventories 
can  be  important  in  showing  a  trend  in 
the  affairs  of  the  farm.  \  simple  inven¬ 
tory  would  look  something  like  this : 


LIVESTOCK; 

10  Hnl.<itt*in  cows  ff? 

7  Ht^reford  cows  tft 

^  Holstein  heifers  (ft 

8  Holstein  caUes  (ft 
5  Hereford  calves  Ot 
1  Hereford  hull  (it 


DAILY  NOTES  arc  kept  of  cash  spent  and  received  and  entered  in  the  account 
books  once  a  week.  Del  Burger's  son  finds  that  arithmetic  is  useful  after  all. 


HOGS: 

:l  sows  tit  7. *.00 
•  fi  feeder  pigs  fti  ‘2 
\  Ifoar  (ft  100.00 


and  to  get  my  picrsonal  expense  and  the 
cost  of  running  the  farm  all  mixed  up. 
To  find  out  how  the  farm  was  doing  I 
had  to  subtract  the  money  I’d  spent  for 
a  new  washing  machine  I  bought  at  the 
local  store  where  I  get  my  farm  supplies, 
or  the  cost  of  my  wife’s  new  coat  from 
the  farm  expK-nses.  I  never  even  tried  to 
find  out  how  a  particular  farm  project 
was  doing.” 

Most  farmers  can  give  a  good  account 
of  their  income  from  mcmor\-  since  it  usu¬ 
ally  comes  from  a  few  rather  large  sales. 
But  farm  expense  is  a  different  matter,  it 
is  a  day  to  day  drain.  Keeping  track  of 
expenses  from  memorv'  is  like  tiding  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  water  that  has 
drained  out  of  a  leaky  bucket  by  recalling 
the  number  of  drops  you’ve  seen  fall.  Yet 
knowing  the  expenses  is  fully  as  important 
to  the  farmer  in  planning  his  work  as 
knowing  the  income — at  tax  time  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  expenses  is  probably  more  impor¬ 
tant  since  it  is  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
deductions.  Unless  both  income  and  cost 
are  known  the  farmer  will  have  no  way 
to  figure  his  net.  If  we  were  all  equipped 
with  perfect  memories,  bookkeeping  might 
become  a  lost  art,  but,  as  Confucius  once 
said,  “The  palest  ink  is  better  than  the 
best  memory.” 

The  irony  of  Olson’s  situation  was  that 


The  problem  of  •  record  keeping  is 
one  that  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Harry 
Olson,  a  heavy-set  Nebraska  farmer,  who 
said  recently,  “I  heard  of  a  fanner  out 
west  of  here  who  had  a  fire  in  his  barn. 
While  the  family  and  neighbors  were  try¬ 
ing  to  put  it  out,  he  grabbed  an  ax.  rushed 
into  the  burning  building,  cut  the  door 
loose,  and  dragged  it  out  to  safety.  When 
a  friend  asked  him  why  he’d  done  it,  he 
said,  ‘Why  man.  I’ve  got  all  my  farm 
records  written  on  that  door.’ 

“That  story  makes  me  a  little  uncom- 
tortable,”  Olson  said,  taking  off  his  hat  to 
mop  his  forehead  which  was  divided  into 
pale  hair-line  and  sunburned  face. 

“It  comes  too  close  to  describing  my 
own  record  keeping  of  a  year  or  two  ago 
to  seem  funuy  to  me — like  having  some¬ 
one  tell  a  mother-in-law  stor\-  in  front  of 
your  wife’s  family. 

“I  did  a  little  better  than  barn  door 
bookkeeping.”  he  went  on,  wiping  the 
sweat  band  of  his  hat.  “but  not  too  much 
better.  I  kept  a  record  of  sales  of  crops 
and  pigs  and  I  kept  receipts  for  bills  I’d 
paid  and  made  notes  of  most  of  my  small 
cash  purchases,  but  I  never  broke  them 
down  to  where  they  made  sense  and  I 
could  put  them  to  use.  My  tendency  was 
to  estimate  my  income  by  the  amount  of 
money  I  had  in  the  bank  at  any  one  time 


CHICKENS: 
inr.  lirtis  fit  1.00 
l"i  cockerels  (Ti  1.00 


GRAIN  AND  HAY: 

l.'T'i  1)11.  corn  oi  l.Oo 
970  tni.  oats  (fi  kOc 
'>0  tons  alfalfa  ha)'  (fi  20.00 
120  hales  stran  <<(  2oc 


PURCHASED  FEEDS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

2.’)0  Ihs.  >oyl)ean  meal  <<  5.50  per  100 
330  Ihs.  tankage  (it  3.50  per  100 
3  ton.  10-20-0  fertilizer  <f(  50. on 


2.  Records  of  receipts  and  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  capital  outlays,  which  show  not 
only  the  amount  of  money  involved,  but 
what  products  were  sold  and  what  the 
expienses  were.  These  records  are  closely 
related  to  the  inventories;  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  year’s  business  is  available  only 
when  both  are  worked  together.  Most 
farmers  pay  a  good  many  of  their  bills  in 
cash  and  don’t  bother  to  take  receipts 
for  the  bill  paid.  Harry  Olson  made  a 
practice  of  noting  down  each  evening 
every  penny  he  had  spent  during  the  day. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  he’d  enter  these 
notes  into  his  permanent  reeords. 


By  Warren  H.  Dunn 


Classification  for  accounts  to  be  used 
in  farm  bookkeeping  might  run  as 
follows: 


IS 


ASSET  ACCOUNTS: 

Cush  ill  hank 

Pftty  cash  i|M»rket  chansv,  etc.) 
Aeniiints  receivuhie 
Notes  receivable 

LIABILITY  ACCOUNTS: 

Aei’oniits  payable 
Notes  payable 
Mortgages  payable 

PROPRIETORSHIP  ACCOUNTS: 
Invested; 

Capital  invested 
Purcliases: 

Livestock  purchased 
.Machinery  and  tiNils  purchased 
Building  materials  fur  perma¬ 
nent  improvements 
Mudern  impruvenieiits  purchased 


INCOME: 

Crop  s;iles 
Livestock  sales 
Crop  product  smiles 
Liv*>sti»ck  product  sales 
Miscellaneous  smiles 
IncidiMital  incume 

EXPENSES: 

LailMir 

Purchased  feed 
Crop  supplies 
Maintenance  of  m.ichinery 
and  tmds 

Maintenance  of  buildings  and 
other  land  improveiiienU 
Insurance  and  taxes 
Interest 
Incidentals 

DEPRECIATION  SCHEDULE 


In  setting  up  accounts  most  farmers  will 
want  to  use  those  account  headings  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  income  tax  schedule  (form 
1040  F)  which  apply  to  their  farm. 

3.  The  production,  performance,  and 
incidental  records  whi(  h  explain  the  facts 
back  of  the  sales  of  the  finished  product 
fit  in  with  inventories  and  financial  trans¬ 
actions  and  an-  nceessaiy  for  working  out 
the  reasons  for  changes  in  yield  per  acre, 
production  of  milk  per  cow,  gain  of  hogs 
pi-r  hundred  pounds  of  feed,  and  other 
figures  which  fanners  use  when  planning 
changes  in  the  farm  business. 

Setting  Up  the  Book 
“The  idea  of  doing  bookkeeping  had 
me  bufTaloed,”  Harry  Olson  said.  “I  just 
couldn’t  think  of  myself  as  an  accountant. 
.After  I  got  into  it  I  found  that  it  was 
just  the  idea  that  had  me  scared.  Actually, 
all  bookkeeping  amounted  to  was  a  little 
reasonably  careful  work  about  once  a 
week.  Keeping  all  bills  and  rec  eipts  and 
daily  notes  on  cash  outlay  made  it  not 
much  of  a  chore.” 

While  farm  bookkeeping  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  forms,  but  rather  of  what  accounts 
to  keep  and  how  to  keep  them,  con¬ 
venient  forms  are  time  savers  in  the  long 
run.  .Actually  about  the  only  thing  needed 
is  what  we  call  a  Day-Book  form.  This  is 
used  for  the  recording  of  cash  items,  and 
a  book  with  this  ruling  can  be  bought 
almost  anywhere.  It  consists  of  a  page 
ruled  with  a  number  of  double  money 
columns,  the  left-hand  one  is  used  for 
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SPRAY  MATERIAL  AND  LABOR  are 
deductable  expense  items  on  either  cash 
or  accrual  tax  basis;  capital  i^ains 
requirements  on  breeding  stock  has  been 
made  more  liberal  and  simplified. 
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items,  the 

right-hand  one  for  totals.  At  The 

record  of  cash  rc-ceived 

was  also 

When 

any  good  day  book  system 

is 

the  top  of  the  page,  above  each  of  these 
double  money  columns  can  be  written  the 
name  of  an  account  such  as  “feed  pur¬ 
chased  for  stcxk”  or  “eost  of  repairs.” 

Harry  Olson  got  a  bcK)kkeepc‘r  to  help 
him  set  up  his  books  to  start  with.  All 
that  he  required  was  that  they  be  simple 
enough  so  that  he  wouldn’t  get  bogged 
down  in  paper  work.  After  studying  the 
farm  operation  so  that  the  books  would 
fit  the  farm,  Olson  and  the  bookkc-c-per 
arranged  the  day  book  into  three  divisions, 
a  rec  ord  of  disbursments,  a  rec  ord  of  cash 
rc'ceived,  and  a  summan-.  The  acc  ounts 
were  set  up  in  the  1 8  eplumns  of  two  1 1 
by  13  inch  pagc*s.  Bec  ause-  of  the  numbe-r 
of  aeeounts  they  wanted  to  use  thc-y  de¬ 
cided  to  use  eac  h  of  the  double  monc-y 
columns  as  an  account  column  and  to 
make  the  totals  stand  apart  by  ruling 
double  linc-s  at  the  bottom  of  the  c  olumns 
at  the  c-nd  of  each  month  and  then  c-nter- 
ing  the  total  in  different  colorc-d  ink. 

The  rc'cord  of  disbursemc-nts  was  sc-t  up 
as  shown  at  the  top  of  page-s  72  and  73, 
so  that  the  first  coWTinn  was  for  the-  date, 
then  a  space  for  the  name  of  the-  pc-i-son 
to  whom  the  money  was  paid,  thc-n  the 
check  numbe-r,  the  amount  of  the  chec  k, 
the  amount  to  the  fann  (this  column  was 
put  in  so  that  Olson  could  divide  the  gas, 
electricity,  telephone,  and  other  such  bills 
into  the  amount  whic  h  was  used  by  him 
and  his  family  and  the  amount  which 
could  be  Ic'gitimately  listc-d  as  a  farm 
c-xpe-nse  in  figuring  taxc-s)  ;  then  c  olumns 
for  the  various  accounts;  such  as  labor 
hired;  fec-d  purchasc-d;  sc-c-ds  and  plants; 
machine  hire;  supplic-s;  rc-pair  and  main¬ 
tenance;  fertilizc-r  and  lime-;  vctc-rinarian 
and  medicine;  gasoline  and  oil;  water, 
electricity  and  phone;  freight,  express, 
trucking;  livestock  irgistration  and  tests; 
livestcxk  purchases;  miscellaneous. 


spread  o\c-r  two  facing  page-s.  In  this 
section  there  were  columns  for  the  date; 
for  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  monc-y  was  received;  the  amount; 
and  for  the  differc-nt  fann  enterprises 
which  produced  the  income  suc  h  as  dairy 
products,  chickc-ns  and  c'ggs,  crops  (with 
space  for  noting  the  kind  and  the 
amount),  miscellaneous  farm  income 
with  space  for  listing  the  kind  and 
amount ) ,  sale  of  live-stock  raised,  and  sale 
of  livc-stoc  k  purchased.  The  puipose  of 
breaking  down  the  livestock  sales  into 
those-  whic  h  had  been  raised  on  the  place 
and  those-  w  hic  h  had  bc-en  purc  hased  and 
later  sold  was  for  the  purpose-  of  figuring 
taxes  later. 

The-  summar\-  for  the-  ye'ar  consisted  of 
monthly  and  annual  totals  for  c  ac  h  of  the 
accounts  listc-d  in  the  c-xpe-nse-  and  inc  ome 
.sections.  It  also  had  the  de-pre-ciation 
sc  hc-dule  for  the  farm  which  showc-d  the 
deprc-c  iation  on  buildings,  live-stoc  k,  ditch¬ 
ing,  fruit  trc-c-s,  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  fencing.  For  c'ach  of  these  items  the 
bookkc'c-pe-r  and  Olson  arrangc-d  columns 
showing  the-  date  of  pure  hasc-,  the  cost, 
the  deprc-ciation  allowc-d  in  prior  yc-ars, 
the  rc-maining  cost,  the  rate-  of  dc-prc-cia- 
tion  per  yc-ar,  and  the  deprc-ciation  al¬ 
lowc-d  this  yc-ar.  A  barn  which  was  built 
in  1937.  for  c-xamplc-,  was  shown  to  have 
cost  .$2,000.00,  to  have  bc-en  depreciatc-d 
$%0.00  to  date,  to  have  a  rc-maining  cost 
of  $1,040.00,  to  be  depreciated  at  a  rate 
of  4  per  cc-nt.  and  to  have  an  allowable 
depreciation  of  $80.00  this  yc-ar. 

“There  arc-  accounting  systems  on  the 
market  which  are  sc-t  up  for  a  yc-ar’s 
bookke-eping,”  Olson  said.  “They  have 
printc-d  columns  for  the  diffc-rent  accounts 
just  like  I  have  on  my  form.  I  like  mine 
a  little  better,  how-c-ver,  bc-cause  mine  are 
arranged  to  fit  my  particular  Mnn.” 


carc-fully  followed  throughout  the  year  it 
will  gi\e  the  complete  rc-cord  of  all  cash 
transactions.  But  if  a  farmc-r  wishes  to 
know  the  expenses  and  the  income  for  any 
particular  enterprise  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  go  through  the  yc-ar’s  a-cords 
and  pic  k  out  all  the  items  which  relate 
to  this  particular  project.  In  order  to  put 
this  information  into  a  fonn  which  can 
be  studic-d  and  usc-d,  a  Ic-dgc-r  sheet  should 
be-  kc-pt  on  each  enterprise  showing  the 
day  to  day  expensc-s  and  income.  Over 
the  yc-ars  thc-se  Ic-dgc-r  sheets  will  gi\-e  a 
valuable  comparison  bc-tween  enterprises 
and  bc-tween  differc-nt  periods  with  the 
same  enteiprise. 

In  considc-ring  setting  up  a  cow-calf 
entc-rprisc-.  Har>-\-  Olson  is  able  to  look 
bac  k  thre-e  yc-ars  to  a  similar  small  projc-c  t 
he  had  at  that  time.  He  has  rc-cords  to 
show  the  cost  of  the  six  bred  Angus 
hc-ifers  he  bought  at  that  time- — and  it’ll 
be-  a  long  day  before  he  gets  such  a  buy 
again — the  cost  of  the  hay,  mineralized 
salt,  calf  pellets,  and  the  amount  of  each 
which  were  consumc-d.  He  has  a  good 
rc-cord  of  the  labor  costs  involved  as  well 
as  the  incidental  expe-nses  such  as  a 
veterinary-  fee  for  castrating.  He  also 
has  the  pasture  rental  which  he  charge-d 
against  c-ach  cow  and  calf.  Finally  he  has 
the  wc-ight  and  sale  price  of  the  12 
animals. 

This  single  rc-cord  w-as  of  real  help  to 
Olson  in  making  a  dc-cision  as  to  this 
yc-ar’s  fc-eder  cattle;  whe-n  he  has  sevc-ral 
such  enterprise  rec  ords  their  value  w  ill  be 
far  greater.  In  day-to-day  operations  and 
in  planning  the  production  program  for 
the  seasons  ahead,  farmers  nc-ed  to  knovv 
the  answers  to  a  great  many  questions 
on  which  their  own  past  experience  is 
the  best  guide.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the 
palest  ink  will  jog  the  average  memory 
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and  all  of  the  facts 
sidcred. 


A  DAY-BOOK  ARRANGEMENT  which  sitiiplified  accounting  is  shown  above  and 
at  the  page  bottom.  The  accounts,  similar  to  the  tax  form  accounts,  arc  spread 
over  two  pages  so  that  daily  entries  can  also  be  entered  in  the  account  column. 


Comes  the  Tax  Man 

It  is  at  tax  time  that  records  are  worth 
their  weight  in  sweat;  at  tax  time  and  a 
year  and  a  half  or  so  later  when  the  tax 
office  may  ask  you  to  back  up  your  form 
with  some  records.  A  farmer  who  can 
show  a  complete  set  of  records  listing 
every  source  of  income  from  the  sale  of  a 
dozen  eggs  to  the  prize  money  won  by  a 
goat  at  the  county  fair  and  show  every 
expense  from  the  purchase  of  a  snow- 
shovel  in  Januar>-  to  a  Christmas  bonus 
for  the  hired  man  is  definitely  in  the 
driver’s  seat. 

Farmers  may  keep  their  records  and 
report  their  taxes  on  either  the  “Cash 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  Basis”  or 
“Accrual  Basis.”  Those  who  never  filed 
a  return  before  have  the  option  of  using 
cither  basis  providing  adequate  records 
have  been  kept.  Those  who  have  filed 
before  have  established  a  basis  for  filing 
and  cannot  change  to  the  other  without 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  accrual  basis 
of  accounting  usually  results  in  a  more 
uniform  taxable  income  than  the  cash 
basis.  Livestock  breeders  and  feeders, 
grain  farmers  and  growers  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  and  other  cash  typ>e  crops  which 
may  be  stored  and  sold  in  the  next  year, 
may  find  it  desirable  to  use  the  accrual 
basis  of  reporting  rather  than  chance  the 
possibility  of  having  to  pay  tax  on  income 
from  the  sale  of  crops  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duced  prior  to  but  sold  during,  the  taxable 
year  along  with  the  current  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  On  such  farms  as  dairy-  and 
poultry  farms,  where  the  income  is  rela¬ 
tively  constant  from  year  to  year,  the 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


A  COW  WITH  A  PEG  LEG  is  still  a  capital  asset.  Her  new  elephant-hide  and 
steel  leg  and  the  cost  of  fitting  it  can  be  charged  to  veterinary  fees.  Dr.  Byron 
Bernard  of  Park  Hills,  Ky.,  who  made  the  leg  for  this  grade  cow,  did  it  to 
show  that  artificial  legs  might  be  made  to  save  good  breeding  stock. 
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^  Tool  Ixperts  Know,  n 
and  Even  Ghouls ...  that 

PROTO  means 
PROfessional 
TOols! 


The  PROTO  line  Includes  Wrenches,  Pliers, 
Screwdrivers,  Punches,  Chisels,  Sockets  & 
Handles,  Pullers,  Tool  Boxes  ond  Many  Others. 

Superior  desira  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  PROTO  tools 
are  preferred  by  professionals. 
Each  tool  is  light  but  strong, 
balanced,  easy  handling  and 
snug  fitting.  Long  life  and  extra 
safety  are  due  to  properly  en> 
gineered  designs,  accurate  man* 
ufacture, special  alloy  steels  and 
scientific  heat  treating.  Buy 
PROTO,  the  truly  professional 
tools,  from  your  dealer  today. 
Send  IO4  for  68>page  catalog  to 

PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 


2266Q  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  A^eles  54,  Calif. 


Eastern  Factory— Jamestown,  N.Y. 


WET  NURSING  PIGS 

{Continued  from  page  63) 
soon  as  they  started  drinking  this  milk 
with  an  antibiotic  in  it,  their  scours 
cleared  up  and  they  started  gaining.  I 
know  they’ll  get  antibiotic  in  their  creep 
feed,  but  they  take  to  it  better  in  milk.” 

The  particular  synthetic  milk  fed  at 
Little  Sister  Farms  comes  in  powdered 
form  to  be  mixed  with  warm  water.  “We 
found  an  easy  way  to  do  this  mixing,” 
Haggerty  said,  “in  an  old  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Come  on  back  and  let  me  show 
you  how  it  works.  We’re  always  mixing  a 
new  batch.”  In  the  feed  room,  the  washing 
machine  was  backed  into  a  corner  near 
a  short  length  of  hose  attached  to  the  hot- 
water  pipe. 

He  turned  the  tap  and  let  the  warm 
water  fill  the  tub  to  a  15-gallon  mark  he 
had  scratched  on  the  side.  As  he  leaned 
over  the  machine’s  tub  and  measured  out 
20  pounds  of  powdered  milk,  Haggerty 
looked  like  an  outsized,  sun-bumed  laun¬ 
dress  dumping  in  enough  soap  powder  for 
a  year’s  wash. 

“One  trouble  you  run  into  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  formula  is  that  the  fat  separates 
from  the  rest  of  the  milk  if  it’s  allowed  to 
stand,  or  if  you  mix  it  too  long.  We  mix 
for  exactly  two  minutes,”  he  said,  starting 
the  machine  churning,  “and  the  pigs  get 
it  fresh  evciy  feeding. 

“The  baby  pig  brooder  came  equipped 
with  a  storage  bottle  for  water  and  one  for 
milk.  W'c  discarded  the  milk  bottle  and 
pour  the  liquid  directly  into  the  trough. 
Some  mechanical  means  of  mi.xing  the 
stuff  is  an  absolute  must  when  you’re  feed¬ 
ing  as  much  as  we  arc,  and  the  washing 
machine  works  out  ver\-  well.  I  don’t  know 
how  long  it’ll  last,  but  we  should  get  an 
awfully  good  trade-in  allowance  on  the 
wringer.” 

Some  of  the  sow’s  milk  substitutes  con¬ 
tain  less  antibiotics  such  as  aureomyein 
and  penicillin  than  others.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  particular  formulas  are 
keeping  the  antibiotics  at  a  minimum  in 
order  to  keep  from  coming  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  ad¬ 
ministration.  Compensating  for  these 
“shortages,”  some  farmers  buy  antibiotics 
loose  and  add  a  little  extra  to  each  mix. 
The  amount  to  add  depends  on  the 
amount  already  in  the  mix.  The  veter¬ 
inarian  would  be  the  best  adviser  on  this 
question. 

At  present.  Little  Sister  Farms  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  rate  of  four  so\>«  farrowing 
each  day,  which  means  that  every'  day 
four  brooders  are  emptied  into  the  stalls 
and  almost  every  day  30  to  40  weaned  pigs 
are  sold  at  $16  apiece  to  one  of  the  Little 
Sister  Farms  or  to  commercial  hog  feeders. 
Out  of  the  first  408  pigs  put  through  this 
system,  eight  were  lost.  Out  of  the  next 
300  pigs  put  through,  ten  were  lost  due  to 
pneumonia. 

“There’s  no  question  about  it,  we’ve 
had  some  good  luck  to  make  a  record  like 
that,”  Haggerty  admits  as  he  tells  you  the 
figures,  “but  not  all  of  it  is  luck.  Part  of 


IT’S  LIKE  A  TRANSFUSION 
FOR  YOUR  FARM _ 

IT'S  MORE  —  MUCH  MORE 
FOR  LESS  —  WHEN  YOU 

TEST  YOUR  SOIL 
THE  SIMPLEX  WAY 

Based  on  the  Spuruay  method.  Simplex  soil  test¬ 
ing  is  accurate  and  designed  for  the  use  of  non- 
chemists.  The  Complete  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfit 
is  practical  for  use  in  any  locality  —  requires  no 
waiting  —  allows  for  freouent,  yearly  tests.  Con¬ 
tains  all  the  solutions  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
100  to  300  tests  for  each  of  15  important  soil 
chemicals.^  including  trace  elements,  plus  tissue 
tests  for  Nitrates,  Phosphorus  and  Potassium  .  $43 
complete  F.O.B.  Norwalk.  Solutions  replacements 
available. 

Other  Commercial  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  in¬ 
clude:  The  Junior  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfit  priced 
at  $'.*8  F.O.B.  Norwalk  and  The  Farm  Simplex 
Soil  Test  Outfit  priced  at  $21.00  F.O.B.  Norwalk. 

All  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits 
Shipped  via  Railuay  Express 

Write  (or  descriptive  literature 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  318-D  o  NORWALK,  OHIO 


All  leading  rodendcides  today  con¬ 
tain  warfarin... because  warfarin  is 
the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse  killer 
known  to  science.  Be  sure  any  roden- 
ticide  you  buy  contains  this  revolu- 
donary  chemical.  Look  for  it  under 
different  brand  names  (complete  or 
in  form  ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hdwe., 
feed,  seed,  dept,  stores.  Use  warfarin 
first  for  protecdon  that  will  last 
against  costly,  filthy  rats  and  mice. 

warfarin 

U.  S.  Polant  No.  2,425,37$ 

AiMthor  REWARD  af  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 
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a  3-way  profit-maker 
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Thirty  years  of  balanced  breeding  give  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  all- 
around  money-making  qualities. 

These  qualities  have  been  fixed  in  this  strain  by  rigid  selection,  pedigree 
breeding  and  progeny  testing. 

Whatever  your  type  of  operation  . .  .  Hubbard’s  breeding  helps  you  make 
more  profit  3  ways: 

If  you  produce  eggs  for  market... Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  give 
sustained  high  egg  production  —  up  to  200  eggs  or  better  on  a  monthly  hen 
basis.  Pullets  start  laying  early  . . .  quickly  reach  large  egg  size  . . .  hold  high 
production  without  a  winter  pause.  Laying  house  mortality  is  low. 

If  you  sell  hatching  eggs  . . .  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  give  full  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  hatching  year.  Eggs  are  large  size  .  .  .  hatchability  is 
consistently  high. 

If  you  want  crossbred  broilers  of  superior  meat . . .  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshire  hens  make  ideal  mothers  for  crossbreds.  They  combine  well 
with  Barred  Rock,  Columbian,  or  Dominant  White  meat-type  males  to 
produce  broiler  crossbreds  that  grow  fast . . .  use  feed  efficiently . . .  hold  up 
well  against  broiler  diseases . . .  dress  out  high  percentage  of  grade  A’s, 
with  heavy  thighs  and  broad  breasts. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  24- PAGE  C ATA L O G !  For  more  market  eggs, 
mere  hatching  eggs . . .  for  quick-meat  crossbred  broilers . . .  select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  They’re  balanced-bred  for  3-way  profits!  Learn  more 
about  this  money-making  strain  — get  Hubbard’s  free  illustrated  24-page 
breeding  catalog.  Write  card  or  letter  today!  Address:  Hubbard  Farms, 
Box  35,  Walpole,  N.H. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
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about  rain 
damaging 
interiors  in 
your  home, 
workshop  or 

barn  when  your^^^l 

Gate  City 

Awning  Windows 

are  left  open  for  ventilation 

And  you’ll  never  settle  for  any  other 
type  window  in  your  plans  for  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling,  once  you  really 
know  all  about  the  extra-advantages 
these  AWNING  WINDOWS  provide 
in  climate  control  for  year-round 
comfortable  indoor  living. 

G.ATE  CITY  .\wning  Windows  open 
tvide  for  full  sweep  of  the  breeze  on 
hot  summer  days  and  nights. ..tilt 
to  any  angle  for  draft-free  ventilation 
control... shed  the  rain  when  open 
for  ventilation... and  close  snug  and 
tight  for  protection  from  storms, 
wind  and  cold. 

Gate  City 

Preservative-Treated  WOOD 

AWNING  WINDOWS 

Pioneered  by  GATE  CITY  in  1940, 
wood  window  craftsmen  with  a  40 
year  reputation  for  top  quality.  You 
can’t  go  wrong  when  you  insist  that 
your  architect  or  builder  include  GATE 
CITY  in  your  plans. 

Send  for  free 

idustrated  literature  and  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


GATE  CITY  SASH  &  [>CK)R  CO. 

"Wood  Window  Craftsmtn  Sine*  1910*  pQ 
P.  O.  Box  901,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Gentlemen : 

I  plan  to  BUILD  [  ].  MODERNIZE  [  ],  and  would 
like  literature  about  GATE  CITY  Awning  Windows. 


the  record  is  due  to  careful  sanitation, 
warm  pens  which  arc  free  from  drafts,  and 
good  feed.” 

Sanitation 

The  biggest  losses  still  occur  during  the 
first  two  days  when  the  pigs  arc  still  with 
the  sow.  These  are  being  reduced  by  put¬ 
ting  the  sow  into  a  farrowing  crate  for 
her  two-day  period  as  a  nursing  mother. 
Sanitation  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
controlling  losses  after  the  pigs  arc  taken 
from  the  sow. 

Each  day  the  growing-pens  are  flushed 
out  and  fresh  corncob  litter  is  put  in  for 
the  growing  pigs.  All  of  the  pens  are  peri¬ 
odically  sprayed  with  benzene  hexachlor- 
ide,  and  each  day  the  pens  are  sprinkled 
with  pulverized  limestone  which  inhibits 
bacterial  growth  and  acts  as  a  deoderant. 
Every  two  days,  the  trays  and  trough  of 
the  wire  brooders  and  the  feeders  in  the 
pens  are  steam-cleaned  as  are  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  growing-pens  whenever 
they  are  vacated.  The  pigs  are  vaccinated 
for  erysipelas  at  around  two  weeks  of  age 
and  are  vaccinated  for  cholera  with  modi¬ 
fied  live  virus  vaccine  at  five  to  six  weeks. 

Swine  men  who  know  the  danger  of 
spreading  disease  are  rather  appalled  at 
the  easy  going  hospitality  shown  to  visitors 
by  William  Cooke,  the  owner  of  Little  Sis¬ 
ter  Farms,  and  Fran  Platt,  the  manager, 
but  visitors  are  required  to  put  on  plastic 
overshoes  before  walking  through  the 
hatchery. 

Three  Litters  a  Year 

Pigs  are  being  weaned  weighing  40  to 
60  pounds  at  a  cost  of  around  $4.00 
per  pig  for  the  milk  plus  creep  feed, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  they  do  it 
with  losses  as  low  as  two  and  three  per 
cent  and  arc  able  to  breed  the  sow  again 
at  from  three  to  twenty-one  days  which 
means  two  and  a  half  to  three  litters  a 
year  per  sow. 

If  the  sow  were  a  better  mother,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  producing  an 
artificial  milk,  but  she  loses  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  her  young  before  they  are  weaned. 
.Among  the  survivors  are  usually  one  or 
two  runts  she  couldn’t  properly  feed.  The 
ponderous  sow  may  kill  several  of  her  pigs 
herself  by  crushing  them,  or  occasionally 
trampling  them  in  a  fit  of  nervous  anxiety. 
Those  that  she  raises  to  weaning  time  aver¬ 
age  20  to  25  {Xiunds  at  56  days.  Being  an 
average,  this  means  that  many  farmers  do 
much  better  than  this  with  their  pigs,  but 
it  also  means  that  20  pounds  would  be 
heavy  for  many  pigs  weaned. 

Though  she  is  a  poor  nurse,  the  sow  is 
a  prolific  pig  manufacturer  which  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  artificial  sow’s 
milk.  Relieving  the  sow  of  the  nursing 
chores  of  motherhood  makes  it  possible  to 
breed  her  again  within  a  matter  of  days. 
Most  sows  come  in  heat  three  days  after 
farrowing  if  the  pigs  arc  removed  from 
her  pen.  Bred  at  this  time,  some  will 
catch,  but  most  will  have  to  be  bred 
again  within  21  days.  The  greatest  drain 
on  the  sow  comes  from  nursing  her  young. 


End  Power  Poilure  Worries! 

•  FOR  FARMS 
.TV^VMpUI  •  HATCHERIES 


I 


BE  SAFE  WITH 


EMERGENCY  GENERATORS! 

A  KATOLIGHT  Emergency  "Belt  Driven" 
Generetor  costs  so  liHle  in  comparison 
with  the  many  losses  it  may  save  you! 
Keeps  your  brooders,  water  pumps,  oil 
burners,  freexers,  lights,  feed  grinders 
running  continuously.  When  power  lines 
feil,  you  can  depend  on  KATOLIGHT 
protection.  For  trector  or  engine  drive 
from  3500  to  15,000  wetts.  Be  prepared 
.  .  .  INSTALL  KATOLIGHT  NOW! 

COMPLETE  POWER  UNITS 

There  is  e  KATOLIGHT  Generator,  Elec¬ 
tric  Plent  or  Motor  Generetor  for  every 
continuous  or  emergency  service  need. 
Speciel  units  for  Hetcheries. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  TOOAYI 


KATO 


CORPORATION 


F>24-14  North  Front  Street,  Mankato;  Minn. 


'  CREENHOU 

THIS  MODEL  >39 


A  aractlMl  aiaitlsN  ta  yaar  far*  ar  haaia.  Ca*‘~ 
tkaa  kallSIaii  at  aiaal  aaattractiant.  MaSa  la 
tar  aaty  amaikly  eltk  kalti  aaS  itraes.  SIxa  10  ky  i 
rtaiy  ta  h  as  yaar  laaaaatlaa.  5  aiaaali.  CkaIn 
tlaataS  k  stralikt  liSai  aaS  Laaa-ta  irtaakaaMt 
$175.  Stata  If  eaataS  far  kaaia  ar  farai.  Aataaiatia 
aaS  raatllatlaa  arallakla.  Writa  far  Frn  Baaklat  Ha. 

Haas  Baak  CrMakaaia  GarSaalat  Far  Eraryaae 
22  IllastrataS  Ckaytan  —  Past  PaiS  $4.00 
Alia  Ha*  Baak:  Haw  Ta  Craw  RARE  CrHakaate  Pli 
260  Raaariaf  rariatiai  —  past  paiS  $4.00 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N  Y  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL 


^  SCOTTDEL 
9  FEED  MIXERS 

Available  In 

15.  25.  45,  80  &  120  Bushel 
Capacities 

^  Also  Mfg.  Of  Cornshellers 

Write 

SCOTTDEL.  INC. 

Dept.  J.  SwantOR.  Ohio 
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ENJOy  YOUR  FARM  MORE! 


The  owner  of  this  Ohio  farm 
wrote  us  about  this  window:  “We 
have  enjoyed  it  immensely  all  of 
this  last  winter,  being  able  to  get 
a  view  of  the  garden  and  birds, 
even  though  other  windows  in  the 


house  were  well  steamed  up.” 

This  big  picture  window  is 
Thermopane*  insulating  glass.  It 
consists  of  two  panes  of  glass, 
with  a  blanket  of  dry  air  her¬ 
metically  sealed  between  them. 


It  cuts  down  condensation  on 
windows.  T^emopane  helps  keep 
rooms  cooler  in  summer,  warmer 
in  winter.  Reduces  fuel  bills. 

Replace  little  windows  with  a 
picture  window  of  plate  glass 
Thermopane  like  this.  And  for 
extra  comfort,  use  it  in  all  win¬ 
dows  when  you  build  or  remodel. 
Thermopane  is  easy  to  install.  It 
is  sold  by  glass  and  building 
supply  distributors  and  dealers. 
Write  for  further  information. 


Mankcl  of  dry  air 
iraulat**  wirtdow 


tOOK  fOft  THE  NAME  ON  THE  SEAl  BETWEEN  THE  PANES 


BetMiormcfic  (motol* 
to-glmt)  S«ol  *  kaopi 
^  oir  dry  and  cloon 


NEW  LOW-COST  THERMOPANB  FOR  SERVICE  BUILDINGS 


With  large  windows  facing  south,  you  can  bring  in  winter 
sun  to  keep  interiors  warmer  and  drier  for  better  animal 
health  and  production.  To  keep  more  winter  sun  heat 
and  animal  heat  inside,  insulate  windows  with  Thermo- 

pane.  An  extended  roof  overhang  will  shade  the  windows  ;lj|K 

from  summer  sun. 

L'O'F’s  new  Farm  Thermopane  for  service  buildings  i  ‘ 

is  made  with  heavy  sheet  glass  thick),  not  plate  '  ;  '  vly 

glass.  Hence,  it  costs  less.  It  has  ”  air  space  between 

the  panes  comes  in  sizes  36”  x  44”,  36”  x  60”  and  40”  ^  ^ 

X  68”.  Smaller  units  for  ventilating  sash  are  available 

in  low-cost,  double  -  strength  window  glass,  with  H"  ^  ^ 

airspace.  ^ -  mmmmmmmmk 

Our  booklet  “Improved  Farm  Building  Daylighting”  for  our  booklet“Self-insulating  Windows  of  T%ermopane”. 
contains  helpful  information  on  solar  farm  buildings,  win-  Libbey  *  Owens  •  Ford  Glass  Company,  2192  Nicholas 

dow  insulation  and  ventilation.  Write  for  your  copy  and  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 


Running  water  can  mean  (1)  10  to  22^c  increase 
in  milk  (2)  10  to  20%  increase  in  beof  and 
pork  (3)  10  to  20%  increase  in  egg  production 
(4)  fewer  germs  in  milk  (5)  modern  bath, 
kitchen,  laundry.  Ask  a  Myers  dealer  to  give  you 
a  cost  estimate  on  a  water  system  modernization 
program  for  your  farm.  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co.,  112  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


^•'f  i 

Ii- 

[HllllllnUrMill 

When  to  Sell  and  Buy 


Selling  farm  products  —  and  buying  supplies  —  AT  THE  RIGHT 
TIME  —  often  means  MORE  NET  PROFIT  than  is  made  in  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  oldest  and  largest  farm  management  and  agricultural 
research  organization  spends  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  studying 
the  factors  that  influence  prices.  You  can  get  the  confidential  rejwrts 
jjrepared  for  our  farm  managers  through  the  service  of  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

for  a  vers-  small  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  work. 

The  Digest  is  a  450-page  cumulatise  reference  volume,  in  strong  loose-leaf 
binder.  It  is  kept  always  up  to  date  b\  the  twice-monthK  reports.  If  you  want  to 
know  when  to  sell  and  buy;  what  farm  products  will  be  in  short  or  lo^g  supply; 
what  are  the  newer  developments  in  agriculture ;  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  the  progressive  farmer  should  know  if  he  wants  more  profitable  operation, 
consult  the  Digest. 

Write  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  The  Digest 
can  help  vou  make  more  money. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  Inc. 

Box  246,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

Sf.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


She  cats  as  much  feed  during  the  56-day 
nursing  period  as  she  does  during  her  112 
days  of  gestation.  When  the  pigs  are  taken 
from  her,  she  dries  up  without  any  trouble 
and  turns  to  the  easier  job  of  producing  a 
new  litter. 

.A1  Haller,  manager  of  a  pig  hatchery 
at  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  feeds  the  new 
milk  right  down  the  line,  but  with  a  var¬ 
iation  of  his  own.  “My  experience  with 
synthetic  milk  is  that  the  honeymoon  is 
over,”  says  Haller,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  start  feeding  this  new  material. 
“Like  penicillin,  the  sulpha  drugs,  and  an¬ 
tibiotics  in  feed,  synthetic  milk  is  a  won¬ 
derful  additional  tool  to  the  hog  producer, 
but  it  is  not  a  cure-all.” 

“Here’s  how  we  use  our  synthetic  sow’s 
milk.”  Haller  continued.  “The  first  five 
days  the  pigs  nurse  the  sow — then  the  pigs 
are  fed  artificial  sow’s  milk  in  warm  water 
three  times  daily.  At  seven  to  ten  days, 
they  arc  fed  a  creep  feed  containing  the 
dry  artificial  sow’s  milk,  oat  groats,  and 
cracked  corn.  As  soon  as  they  are  eating  a 
pound  of  the  creep  feed  each  day,  the 
liquid  milk  feeding  is  discontinued.  In 
this  way  the  liquid  milk,  which  is  hard  to 
handle,  is  fed  for  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
But  they  don’t  stop  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  new  milk.  The  dr>-  artificial  sow’s  milk 
is  used  in  various  proportions  with  grain, 
soy  bean  meal,  and  minerals  right  up  to 
market.  We  are  also  using  it  in  self-fed 
rations  to  dry  and  milking  .sows. 

“In  this  way,”  he  concluded,  we  use 
artificial  sow’s  milk  in  our  entire  feeding 
program  from  the  five-day  pig  clear 
through  to  the  five-month  old  butcher 
hog.” 

Some  Folks  Don’t  Like  It 
Criticism  of  the  artificial  sow’s  milk 
usually  falls  on  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  The  producers  are  usually  criti¬ 
cized  for  the  high  price  of  their  product. 

Research  departments  of  the  various 
companies  who  manufacture  the  new 
milk  are  working  on  methods  of  irducing 
its  cost.  Efforts  to  find  chc-apc-r  sources  of 
protein  without  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  milk  are  being  tried,  so  far  without 
success. 

The-  exac  t  cost  of  producing  a  pig  is 
vcr\'  hard  to  estimate  since  effic  iency,  pigs 
saved,  and  labor  costs  are  all  variables 
along  with  the  cost  of  feed.  A  man  with 
a  mathematical  bent  at  the  Charles  Pfizer 
Company  |jresc-nts  thc'se  figure's  to  show 
that  even  at  today’s  prices  pigs  can  be 


raised  more  cheaply  on 
milk. 

synthetic 

sow’s 

Sow  Terralac 

Fed 

Fed 

.\vcTagc  numbcT  farrowed 

8 

8 

.\verage  number  weaned 

6.5 

7.5 

Cost 

Sow’s  gestation  feed 

$33.00 

$33.00 

Feed  for  rebreeding  or  market 
Sow’s  lactation  feed  ... 

.  38.00 

3.00 

Reconditioning  feed  ... 

Terralac  for  litter  (I25/2  lbs. 

.  10.00 

per  pig  (u  40  cents  a  lb.)  . 
Starter  for  litter  (30  lbs. 

36.10 

per  pig  ^  5  cents  a  lb.)  .  . 

11.25 

Total  feed  cost  . 

$81.00 

$83.35 

Cost  per  pig  . 

$12.55 

$11.10 

THIS  MANUAL 
TELLS  HOW 
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m  11975  EAST  SLAUSON  AVENUE 

WHiniER.  CALIFORNIA 

GENTLEMEN: 

PIvoM  (tnd  me  without  cost  o  copy  of  the 
STOODY  FARM  HARD-FACING  HANDBOOK 
Please  check: 

I  do  my  own  welding  with  GAS  O,  ARC  Q 
I  use  Crowler  Type  Troctors.  Yes  No  D 


RAW  BIRD 

SPRINKLERS 


Plenty  of  water  WHERE  you 
need  it,  WKiN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  o  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem— 19  models  in  oil,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1 V2  G.P.M.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  a  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 
There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


L.  R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •'  RAIN  BIRO  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co. » Canada )  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


THE  NEW 


KONTUR  SPORTSFINDER  VIEWFINDER 


$350 


permits  you  to  take  pictures 
WITH  YOUR  EYES  WIDE  OPEN 

•  No  eye  tirain  —  no  (quinting  *  Hat  fitting  to  attach  to  standard  shoes 

•  Spots  still  or  moving  objects  in  full  size  *  Shows  area  covered  by  camera  lent  while 

•  Shows  completely  composed  picture  subject  it  under  constant  observation 

with  faithful  accuracy 

IT'S  A  GADGET  NO  CAMERA  FAN  SHOULD 
BE  WITHOUT,  AND  IT'S  PRICED  AT  ONLY 


FOR  USE  WITH  FOLLOWING  CAMERAS: 


3Smm  *Vites$a,  *Vito  II  or  *111,  ‘Promi-  Comb.  Besso  I  and  similor  cam- 

nent,  Leico,  Kordon,  Contax,  Nikon,  etc.  eros.  Shows  dotted  vertical  area  for  '  j/siie, 
£'4x2^  Perkeo  ond  similar  cameras.  1  *8  x  2'j  ins.  negatives  in  addition  to  the 

Reg.  ’Rangefinder  Besso  II  ond  full  2*4  x  3'-  ins.  size. 


A  second  criticism  is  that  users  of  the 
product  have  been  oversold  to  the  extent 
that  they  believe  artificial  sow’s  milk  will 
take  the  place  of  good  management  and 
sanitation.  “I  have  seen  baby  pigs  prac¬ 
tically  swimming  in  muck  in  a  cold  pen,” 
one  University  Extension  Specialist  said. 
“The  people  were  under  the  delusion  that 
the  synthetic  milk  w’ith  its  antibiotic 
would  take  care  of  everything.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  failures  with  this  new 
material — which  I  think  has  real  possi¬ 
bilities — until  people  realize  that  without 
the  warm  sow  in  the  pen,  you’ve  got  to 
supply  heat  and  you’ve  got  to  protect  the 
pigs  from  draft.  Farmers  have  got  to  real¬ 
ize  that  artificial  sow’s  milk  is  a  good 
breeding  place  for  germs  and  even  more 
careful  sanitation  must  be  practiced  when 
you  use  it  than  when  you  don’t.  This  new 
product  can’t  possibly  take  the  place  of 
good  management.” 

One  of  the  men  at  the  Little  Sister 
Farms  gave  a  humorous  parody  of  this 
overselling  of  the  product  when  he  held  up 
a  mouse  and  said.  “This  is  what  our  pigs 
looked  like  before  feeding  them  antibiotics.” 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  sow’s 
milk  replacements  on  the  market,  and 
more  are  bound  to  come.  Here  are  the 
trade  names  of  those  which  can  be  bought 
today,  along  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer: 

“Tcrralac,”  manufactured  by  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Company,  Inc.,  1 1  Bartlett  Street. 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  “Semi-Solid  Sparx” 
and  “Dry  Sparx,”  manufactured  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Products  Company,  119  N. 
Washington  St.,  Danville,  Illinois;  “Pig 
Milk  Replacement,”  manufactured  by- 
Land  O’ Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  2215  Ken¬ 
nedy  Street,  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota;  “Piggy  Milk,”  manufactured  by 
Merchants  Creamery  Company,  536  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  “F,  M.  S.,” 
manufactured  by  Farmer’s  Marketing  and 
Supply  Company,  5903  Northwest  High¬ 
way,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
artificial  sow’s  milk,  when  properly  used, 
produces  heavier  pigs.  At  eight  weeks  ol 
age,  the  normal  weaning  time  with  sow- 
fed  pigs,  the  pigs  on  synthetic  milk  will 
average  around  forty  pounds,  some  of 
them  weighing  as  high  as  sixty  pounds. 
More  pigs  will  be  saved,  losses  being  as 
low  as  two  to  five  per  cent  as  compared 
to  twenty-six  per  cent  in  our  good  hog 
states  and  near  a  third  lost  as  a  national 
average.  There  will  be  fewer  runts  be¬ 
cause  of  the  antibiotic  in  the  feed  and 
because  the  weaker  pigs  will  have  a  better 
chance  at  the  milk  than  they  do  with  the 
sow.  The  pigs  will  be  healthier  because 
of  the  antibiotic  and  because  they  will 
be  removed  from  the  sow,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  those  diseases  which  arc  passed  on 
from  the  sow  to  her  young,  such  as 
erysipelas  and  infectious  atrophic  rhinitis. 
Finally,  the  sow,  relieved  of  her  nursing 
duties,  will  be  able  to  produce  almost  a 
third  more  pigs  each  year. 
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V, 


T  1  TciHctubcr,  I  TciHcmbc) f 

ICllieillDCl,  1  remember  mhomcuhnelrvasbor 


‘Ihc  little  xrindoxv  xetiere  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  .  .  , 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Ihe  shade  trees  dark  and  high; 

I  used  to  think  their  leafy  tops 
By  Thomas  Hood  ere  close  against  the  sky. 


Like  ben  gi’nn,  the  castaway  in 
f  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island,  many  of 
us  from  time  to  timi*  crave  a  “good  Chris¬ 
tian  cheese.”  In  this  respect  we  are  little 
different  from  the  people  who  have  made 
cheese  on  farms  for  thousands  of  years. 
Although  cheesemaking  moved  into  the 
factoiy  a  hundri-d  years  ago,  it  still  can 
be  made  at  home  with  surplus  milk  and 
a  little  homespun  equipment. 

Making  cheese  on  the  farm  calls  to 
mind  the  cloth  filled  with  curd  and  whey 
hanging  in  some  cool  spot  of  the  farm 
kitchen  or  porch  with  a  particularly  curi¬ 
ous  kitten  sampling  the  whey  as  it  spatters 
to  the  pan  beneath.  Mixed  with  thick 
i  ream,  the  curd  came  to  the  table  as  “cot¬ 
tage”  cheese  or  “smeerkase.”  The  process 
is  still  a  familiar  one  because  cottage 
iheese  is  the  easiest  type  to  produce  with 
small  amounts  of  skim  milk,  but  cheese 
making  at  home  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  this  soft  variety. 

At  five  dollars  a  hundred  pounds,  whole 
milk,  surplus  or  not,  is  pretty  expensive- 
stock  and  poultiy  feed.  Producing  chet-se 
from  milk  which  has  been  going  to  the 
hogs  and  chickens  doesn’t  mean  that  it  is 
lost  as  feed.  The  whey,  byproduct  of 
cheesemaking,  has  enough  nutritional 
\alue  to  make  good  stock  feed  and  is  fine 
for  mi.xing  wet  mashes.  Ten  pounds  of 
whole  milk  yields  about  one  pound  of 
hard  cheese.  In  the  nine  pounds  of  whey 
left  there  are  about  1,080  calories.  376 
grams  protein.  13  grams  total  fat.  209 
grams  carbohydrate.  20  grams  total  ash, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  Vitamin  The 
majority  of  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin 
found  in  milk  remains  in  the  whey.  So  we 
can  still  feed  the  whey  and  have  cheese 
for  our  pic,  too — a  fine  turn  of  events  if 
you  agree  with  the  old  English  rhyme, 
“.\n  apple  pie  without  some  cheese  is  like 
a  kiss  without  the  squeeze.” 

Cheese  is  a  high  protein  food  which  may 
be  alternated  with  meat  for  economy  as 
well  as  variety  in  the  family’s  diet.  One- 
pound  ol  American  cheese,  for  instance, 
has  as  much  protein  as  about  1  ‘/2  pounds 
sirloin  steak  and  supplies  as  much  energy 
as  2  pounds  sirloin. 

Equipment  Needed 

To  make  the  cheeses  best  suiti-d  feu  farm 
and  home  production,  you  will  need  these 
basic  pie-ce-s  of  equipment: 

A  dairy  thermometer.  \  glass-bodied 
floating  thennometer  is  ideal  betause  it 
can  be  easily  washed  and  cleaned.  They  are 
available  at  dairy  supply  houses. 

Rennet  tablets.  Rennet  is  the  enzyme 
which  curdles  milk  and  is  found  in  flu- 
stomachs  of  ruminants.  In  the  old  davs 
the  fourth  stomach  (called  the  rennet) 
of  a  calf  that  had  been  butchered  was 
cleaned  thoroughly,  stretched  and  dried. 
When  a  cheesemaker  wanted  some  rennet 
extract  he  simply  took  a  piece  of  the  dried 
“rennet,”  soaked  it  in  luke  warm  water, 
then  used  the  rennet  mixture  to  curdle  his 
milk.  Today  both  liciuid  rennet  and  rennet 
tablets  may  be  bought  at  the  drugstore. 


dairy  supply  dealers,  or  from  Hansen’s 
Laboratory.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  9015  W. 
Maple  Street.  Milwaukee.  5Visconsin.  A 
box  of  25  cheese  rennet  tablets  costs 
around  $1.25  and  is  enough  for  about  200 
gallons  of  milk. 

Cheese  color.  Both  cheese  and  butter 
color  are  made  from  a  resinous  material 
which  coats  the  seeds  of  a  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  tree.  Butter  color  should  not  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cheese  color  because  the 
oil  base  used  in  it  does  not  mix  properly 
with  the  milk  and  causes  a  spotty  or 
mottled  looking  curd.  Cheese  color  may 
be  bought  from  dairy  supply  firms. 

A  container  which  holds  at  least  J  "fl/- 
lons.  .^n  enameled  bucket,  large  pressure 
cooker  or  canner  will  serve  the  purpose. 
If  it  is  not  made  of  heavy  material,  a 
second  larger  container  should  be-  filled 
with  water  and  used  to  make  a  double- 
boiler. 

A  long-bladed  knife.  It  should  be  long 
enough  to  rc-ach  to  the  bottom  of  the  milk 
bucket  to  cut  the  curd. 

A  cheese  hoop.  A  straight-sided  gallon 
syrup  can.  or  any  size  straight-sided  can, 
is  a  good  substitute.  Punch  several  small 
holes  in  the  bottom  so  that  the  whey  may 
drain  easily. 

A  wooden  follower.  This  is  a  round 
piece  of  smooth,  clean,  hard  wood  slightly 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  hoop,  which 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  curd  in  the  hoop 
before  it  is  pressed.  If  the  cheese  is  prt-ssed 
without  using  a  hoop,  the  follower  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

A  cheese  press.  A  lard  press  may  be 
used,  or  one  of  the  presses  illustrati-d  may 
be  improvised  with  scrap  lumber  and  a 
few  bricks. 

Salt.  Coarse  dairy  salt  is  good,  but 
ordinary-  table  salt  may  be  used. 

Cheese  cloth  and  muslin  cloth. 

Paraffin.  The  same  type  used  for  jelly 
and  preser\es  is  suitable. 

General  Pattern  for  Cheesemaking 
From  the  beginning  of  cheesemaking, 
methods  differed  with  tht-  part  of  the 
countiy — and  the  part  of  the  world — in 
which  it  was  produced;  as  a  result  parti¬ 
cular  types  of  cheese  became  associated 
with  definite  regions.  Today  there  are 
some  400  cheeses  by  name,  but  they  rep¬ 
resent  only  about  20  distim  tly  different 
kinds  of  cheese  which  may  be  classed  as 
hard,  semi-hard,  and  soft.  .Although  each 
of  these  many  cheeses  has  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  recipe,  they  all  follow,  generally,  one 
basic  process — a  given  amount  of  milk  is 
curdled;  the  curd  is  cut.  heated,  salted, 
prt-sst  d  and  cured. 

First,  good  clean  whole  milk  from 
cows  or  goats  in  good  health  is  essential 
for  making  a  first  class  cheese.  I'ht-  milk 
should  be  properly  (ooled  when  it  is  held 
overnight  and  all  utensils  used  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  milk  and  making  the  cheese 
should  be-  sterilized.  Colostrum  is  com¬ 
pletely  changed  in  composition  and  prop¬ 
erties  and  should  not  be  used  for  cheese¬ 
making.  Neither  should  milk  be  used  from 
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By  Joann  Bell  Pierce 


.MRS.  JOHN  STOTZER  cuts  one  of 
the  bricks  of  Swiss  cheese  made  by  her 
husband  on  their  .Alpine  V  iew  Farm 
near  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

The  Stotzers’  cheese  recipe  was  given  to  them 
by  an  old  Swiss  cheesmaker.  Much  of  the 
milk  from  their  big  herd  of  Holsteins 
goes  into  cheese  which  is  sold  as 
a  farm  specialty. 
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several  batches  are  mixed,  a  “starter”  must 
be  used.  Starter  is  clean,  sour  milk  or  a 
culture  of  bacteria  which  produces  lactic 
acid  in  milk.  Both  liquid  and  powdered 
cultures  are  available  at  a  dain  supply 
house  and  may  b(‘  used  successfully  by  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  which  come  with  each 
type.  Clean  buttermilk  Vnay  be  used  or  a 
“natural”  sour  milk  starter  may  be  made 
at  home.  To  make  the  starter  scald  several 
pint  jars.  Pour  clean  fresh  milk  into  the 
jars,  cover,  and  let  stand  at  70°-80°  F. 
until  the  milk  thickens.  This  may  be  from 
12-48  hours.  Throw  away  any  of  the 
curds  which  have  gas  holes  or  in  which 
the  whey  has  separated  from  the  curd. 
Select  as  a  starter  only  the  firm  white 
curds  which  have  a  clean  acid  Havor.  A 
poor  tjuality  starter  is  worse  than  none  at 


TO  CUT  the  cheese  curd,  use 
a  long-bladed  butcher  knife 
or  spatula.  Cut  vertically 
into  '/2-inch  squares,  as 
sho\\n  in  Positions  1  and  2. 


POSITION  2 


I*OSITION  1 


POSITION  3  :  Holding  the 
knife  at  an  angle,  slice 
the  curd  into  '/2-inch 
pieces.  Cut  again  from  the 
other  side,  as  in  Position  4. 


.\fter  the  starter  is  added,  color  is  stirred 
in  for  some  cheeses.  Then  enough  rennet, 
diluted,  is  added  to  the  milk  to  form  a 
firm  curd  within  25-40  minutes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  cheese  being  made.  For  some 
soft  cheeses  a  smaller  amount  of  rennet  is 
used  and  the  milk  sets  for  several  hours. 
The  curd  may  be  tested  for  finnness  b\ 
pressing  it  near  the  edge  of  the  pan  with 
the  back  of  the  hand.  If  the  curd  breaks 
( leanly  away  from  the  side  of  the  pan.  it 
is  ready  to  cut.  Another  method  is  to  put 
the  forefinger  in  the  curd  at  an  angle  and 
lift  it.  If  the  curd  splits  sharply  over  the 
finger  and  clear  whey  fills  the  break,  it  is 
ready  to  cut. 

The  curd  is  cut  in  small  pieces  about 
J/2-inch  square.  Cheese  factories  use  curd 
knives — a  framework  of  steel  with  thin 
wires  strung  tautly  at  intervals.  The  home 
cheesemakers  may  use  a  kitchen  knife.  Cut 
the  curd  straight  up  and  down  crosswise, 
lengthwise,  and  then,  holding  the  knife  at 
an  angle,  cut  it  both  ways  again. 

Heat,  if  called  for,  is  applied  slowly 
while  the  curd  is  stirred  gently.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  heating  and  stirring  helps  ex¬ 
pel  the  whey  from  the  curd  particles  leav¬ 
ing  them  smaller,  firmer,  and  meatier  in 
texture  than  they  were  when  first  cut.  The 
final  temperature  to  which  the  curd  is 
heated,  because  it  aflfects  the  amount  of 
whey  left  in  the  curd  and  the  texture  of 
the  curd,  helps  determine  the  type  cheese. 
.•\  few  degrees  one  way  or  the  other  can 


Original  Cuts 
(Position  1) 


I*OSITION  4 


POSITION  3 


DILUTE  rennet  in  cold  water  and  pour  into 
the  milk,  mixing  thoroughly.  Let  it  stand  in  a 
warm,  draft-free  place  until  a  firm  curd  forms. 


TO  TEST  curd  for  finiiness,  insert  a  finger  at 
an  angle  and  lift.  The  curd  splits  sharply 
and  whey  fills  the  break  if  it  is  ready  to  cut. 


TO  PRESS  cheese  without  a  hoop,  make  a  cloth 
bandage  3"  w  ide  and  wrap  around  a  ball  of  curd. 
Pack  the  curd  down  until  the  top  is  smooth. 


change  entirely  the  finished  product,  there¬ 
fore  temperatures  should  be  controlled 
closely. 

The  lower  the  temperature,  the  more 
whey  will  be  left  in  the  curd  and  the  softer 
will  be  the  finished  cheese.  The  higher 
the  final  temperature,  and  the  longer  the 
curd  is  held  at  this  temperature,  the  drier 
and  harder  the  cheese  will  be  when  cured. 
Italian  Parmesan  cheese,  for  example,  is 
heated  to  about  125°  F.  and  is  a  hard 
cheese  suitable  for  grating.  Brick  cheese, 
classed  as  a  semi-hard  cheese,  is  heated  to 
about  102°  F.  and  is  firm  enough  to  slice 
easily,  but  not  hard  enough  to  crumble. 
The  final  temperature  for  Camembert,  a 
soft  creamy  cheese,  is  78°-87°,  depending 
on  the  cheesemaker’s  choice. 

The  whey  is  drained  ofT  after  heating 
and,  if  the  curd  is  to  be  salted  with  dry- 
salt,  the  salt  is  added.  Some  cheeses  are 
salted  after  pressing  by  floating  in  a  tank 
of  concentrated  salt  solution.  After  drain¬ 
ing  and  salting,  the  curd  is  put  into  the 
hoop,  sometimes  lined  with  cheese  cloth, 
and  pressed.  When  as  much  whey  as  de¬ 
sired  is  pressed  out,  the  cheese  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  to  dry  on  the  outside  and  form 
a  rind.  It  is  usually  paraffined  following 
drying  and  placed  in  a  curing  room  where 
it  stays,  under  certain  temperature  and 
humidity  conditions  until  it  has  attained 
the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  type  cheese. 


Mrs.  Baer  Makes  Cottage  Cheese 
Cottage  cheese  is  the  specialty  of  Mrs. 
Lee  Baer  of  New  Baltimore,  Ohio.  There 
was  a  time  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was 
almost  a  daily  process  and  when  she  had 
as  much  as  three  big  gallon  crocks  of  the 
cheese  in  her  refrigerator  at  once,  all  made 
from  the  milk  of  their  one  cow. 

“As  much  as  my  family  likes  cottage 
cheese,  we  couldn’t  take  care  of  that  much, 
so  I  started  selling  it  to  my  neighbors,”  she 
says.  “I  sold  the  cheese  for  25  cents  a 
quart,  with  lots  of  thick  sweet  cream 
addi-d,  which  almost  ruined  my  profits. 
\'ou  can  see  that,  by  today’s  prices,  it  was 
more  of  a  senice  to  friends  and  an  outlet 
tor  surplus  milk  than  a  profitable  business. 

“I’ve  always  found  that  people  who  are 
not  in  the  dairy  business — we  raise  a  lot 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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SAFE  ELECTRICITY 
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Th^  fanner day  is  extended  and  his  ivife\s  honsezvork  is  eased  xvith  electricity. 
Safety  and  economy  are  achieved  ivith  proper  zviring. 


[ 


Electricity,  it  has  been  said,  is  scifnee  The  electrician  has  a  language  all  his 

gone  crazy  with  the  hc-at:  if  you  own.  Hc-re  are  some  of  the  words  he  uses: 
can  just  understand  its  maneuvers  you  AMPERE,  a  measure  of  the  flow  of 

can  make  it  do  almost  anything  around  electricity  through  a  wire.  This  may  be 

the  farm.  Although  we  can  measure  elec-  compared  to  the  flow  of  water  through  a 

tricity,  transmit  it,  control  it,  atid  make  it  pip-  measured  in  gallons  pc-r  minute, 

work  for  us,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  VOLT,  the  measure  of  electrical  pres- 

is.  We  do  know  it  is  a  form  of  energy  so  sure.  Just  as  a  given  numbe-r  of  pounds 

well  behaved  that  it  can  be  turned  into  any  pressure  will  cause  so  many  gallons  of 

other  form  of  energy  we  need — heat,  light.  water  per  hour  to  flow  through  a  given 

>ound,  or  movement.  On  the  unscientific  pip',  so  will  a  spc-cific  numbe-r  of  volts 

side,  we  know  that  electricity  is  one  thing  pressure  cause  a  certain  numbe-r  of  ampe-res 

farmers  buy  which  has  gone  down  in  price.  of  elec  tricity  to  flow  through  a  given  wire. 

Electricity  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  If  used  W.ATT,  a  unit  of  electrical  power.  .-X 

intelligently  it  pays  its  way  and  Ic-aves  a  mc-asure  of  the  ability  of  elc-ctricity  to  do 

profit.  However,  bad  workmanship,  poor  work.  It  is  the-  product  of  \olts  times  am- 

materials.  faulty  wiring,  and  careless  han-  peres.  For  example,  if  10  amperc-s  flow 

dling  all  add  up  to  danger,  inefficient  serv-  through  a  wire  under  1  l.T  volts  pressure, 

ic  (“,  and  a  loss  of  power.  the  c-lc-c  trical  power  will  be-  11.50  watts. 


1  I'  T~~ 

1  T"*’ 
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pressure  and  a  |/2-ineh  pipe  to  carry  the 
water  from  the  tank  /a  mile  to  the  garden. 
\Vh«  n  you  turn  on  the  faucet  expi-cting  to 
get  a  gfK)d  stream  of  water,  you  will  get 
only  a  dribble.  I  he  40  pounds  pr«‘ssure  is 
lost  by  the  water  trying  to  push  through 
the  small  pipe  oxer  that  distance.  Replace 
it  with  a  2-ineh  pipe  and  you  will  get 
enough  water  to  sprinkle  the-  garden. 

^'ou  lose  electricity — and  money — when 
you  try  to  carry  the  load  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  wires  whic  h  are  too  small.  R»‘- 
plaee  them  with  wire  of  the  right  size  and 
electricity  flows  again  under  the-  right 
voltage-. 

.\LTERN  ATIX(i  Cl  RRKNT,  energy 
that  flows  in  one-  direction  through  the- 
c  ire  uit  and  then  in  the  opposite  direc  tion, 
changing  its  dirc-etion  of  flow  a  cc-rtain 
numbe-r  of  times  pc-r  sc-cond,  usually  50 
or  60. 

DIRECT  CURRENT,  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  which  flows  in  one  direction  onlv. 

.\  TR.ANSFORMER,  an  electrical  de¬ 
vice  for  changing  alternating  current  from 
one-  voltage  to  another.  The-  transformer 
on  the  distribution  line  nc-ar  your  house- 
stc-ps  the-  voltage-  down  from  a  highe-r  \olt- 
age  to  115  or  230  volts  so  that  it  can  be- 
used  safely  and  conveniently. 

-Safe  Electricity 

Electricity  can  be  a  hazard  when  mi>- 
used.  Take  the  case  of  Ben  Todd  who 
farmed  300  acrc-s  ne-ar  Faye-tte-villc-.  .Ar¬ 
kansas.  Whe  n  elec  tricity  came-  out  his  way 
Todd  was  the  first  man  to  have  his  farm 
hooked  to  the  highline.  He  was  the  first 


again  to  put  in  elc-ctric  milkers  and  cool¬ 
ers,  the  first  who  tried  an  ele-etrically  jjow- 
ered  hay  drying  fan.  His  ne-ighbors  said 
that  the  way  Ik-n  I'odd  put  electricity  to 
work  for  him  made-  him  the  most  sue  cess- 
ful  dairy  farmc-r  in  the  county.  But  one- 
evening  whe-n  he-  was  cleaning  up  after  a 
hot  day  in  the  field  he-  tried  to  turn  on  the 
light  while  still  in  the  bathtub.  A  faulty 
installation,  plus  the  water  and  the 
grounded  piping  connected  to  the  tub 
made  a  perfect  set-up  for  death.  Todd 
never  knew  what  hit  him. 

Fc-w  pc-oplc-  rc-alize  how  small  an  elec  trie 
c  urrent  is  nc-e-dc-d  to  cause  de-ath.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  115-volt  lighting  circuit  can  be-  as 
dc-adly  as  40.000  volts.  It  is  amperage- 
(amount  of  c  urre-nt )  which  kills,  not  \  olt- 
age-  elc-ctrical  pre-ssure). 

The-  ge-ne-ral  rule  should  be-  to  use-  appli- 
ancc-s  far  e-nough  away  from  watc-r  and 
fauee-ts  so  that  one-  c  annot  touch  either  thc- 
fauc  et  or  the-  watc-r  and  the  applianc  e  at 
the  same-  time-.  When  re-modeling  an  old 
bathrcx)m  or  kitc  he-n,  or  installing  a  new- 
one,  a  wall  switc  h  near  the-  door  is  safe-r 
than  a  pull-c  hain  at  the  fixture  w  hich  may 
be-  over  the-  sink  or  the  lavatoiy.  The- 
National  Ele-c  trie  al  Code-  spe  c  ific-s  that  all 
c-le-ctric  al  fixture-s  in  the  bathroom  must  be- 
grounde  d.  but  pre-cautions  should  still  be 
takc-n.  Elc-c  trie  fixtures,  wall  switc  he-s,  and 
c  over  platc-s  in  bathrooms,  kite  hc-ns,  or 
laundry  rooms  should  be-  porec-lain,  bake- 
lite  or  other  insulating  material.  Pendant 
sockets  made  of  insulating  materials  arc- 
preferable  to  metal  typ«-s  in  damp  Icx  ations 
or  in  the-  vicinity  of  water.  When  pull- 


ONE  KILOWATT 

ecjuals  1000  watts.  It  is 
generally  used  to  measurc- 
electricity  since  the  watt  is  a 
very  small  unit.  A  kilowatt 
hour  etjuals  1000  watts  used  for  one 
hour. 

CIRCl  IT,  path  through  which  elec¬ 
tricity  travels.  .A  break  in  the  circuit 
which  pre-vents  flow  of  c  urre-nt  is  c  alled 
an  ope  n  c  irc  uit,  ^^'he-n  the  c  urre-nt  re¬ 
turns  to  the  source-  through  a  bypath,  a 
short  c  irc  uit  re-sults. 

A  ()ET.A(iE  DROP,  the  loss  in  pressure 
w  hie  h  oc  curs  w  he-n  elc-c  tric  ity  flows  through 
a  w  ire-.  Wire-s  arc-  the-  paths  lor  e-l<-ctiic  ity. 
just  as  pipe-s  are-  the  paths  for  the-  flow  of 
wate  r.  A’ou  may  have  a  500-gallon  pres¬ 
sure-  tank  with  water  unde-r  40  pounds 


THE  FL'.SE  IS  .\  S.AFETY  \  ALN'E  for  each  circuit 
in  the  electric  system;  choose  the  right  amperage  for  the 
job  and  one  which  has  been  inspected  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories.  The  electric  octopus  (below)  in  a  farmhouse  is 
dangerous  and  expensive.  It  is  far  cheaper  and  safer 
to  install  proper  wiring  when  the  house  is  built  (opposite). 


DEATH  I\  THE  BATHTl'B  can  come  from  THE  METER  POLE  should  be  in  the  “IN  GOD  WE  TRUST”  is  the  inscription  on 

such  foolish  mixing  of  water  and  electricity.  center  of  the  farm  electrical  layout.  the  coin,  but  that  doesn’t  cover  using  it  as  a  fuse. 


chain  switches  arc  used,  sec  that  they  have 
an  insulated  link  or  cord. 

Electric  washing;  machines  present  spe¬ 
cial  safety  problems  because  they  must  keep 
company  with  both  water  and  grounded 
piping  systems.  .A  worn  cord  may  bring  a 
wire  in  contact  with  the  metal  frame  and 
the  washing  machine  will  become  “alive.” 

.All  washing  machines,  regardless  of  lo¬ 
cation,  should  be  grounded.  There  are  two 
quite  simple  ways  to  do  this.  One  method 
n*quires  a  three-prong  plug  with  suitable 
outlet  and  a  three-wire  rubber-covered 
<  Old  long  enough  to  ivach  from  the  washer 
to  the  outlet.  This  Jj^jree-wire  cord  carries 
the  two  usual  wires  for  current  plus  the 
grounding  wire,  so  that  when  the  washer 


is  plugged  in  it  is  automatically  grounded. 

A  second  method  reejuires  one  or  two 
ground  clamps,  available  at  most  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  a  No.  14,  12.  or  10  elec¬ 
tric  wire  long  enough  to  extend  from  the 
leg  of  the  washer  to  the  nearest  metal 
water  pipe.  Remove  the  paint  from  a  small 
area  of  the  wa.sher  leg  and  attach  one 
end  of  the  wire  u>ing  a  clamp.  Or  a 
hole  can  be  drilled  out  and  the  wire 
fastened  to  the  leg  with  a  metal  screw  or 
bolt.  Connect  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  water  pipe  using  the  second  clamp. 
With  such  a  connection  as  this,  any  failure 
of  insulation  which  might  create  danger 
will  bt‘  indicated  immediately  by  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  fuse. 


The  fuse  is  a  small  link  of  soft  metal 
which  melts  when  too  much  current  passes 
through  it.  thus  breaking  the  circuit.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fuse  box  at  the  spot  where 
electricity  enters  the  house  from  the 
outside. 

Only  a  Fuse  Protects 
When  replacing  a  blown  fuse,  remove 
the  appliances  from  the  circuit  involved, 
open  the  main  switch  and.  standing  on  a 
dry  surface,  unscrew  the  fuse  with  one 
hand  and  replace  with  another  of  the 
proper  size.  Keeping  enough  spare  fuses 
of  the  right  sizes  on  hand  will  forestall  any 
impulse  to  let  a  penny  double  for  a  fuse  or 
to  replace  with  a  larger  fuse  than  should 


MIM.MLM  RECOM.MENU.ATIONS  FOR  Ol  TLETS  AND  SWITCHES 


PLACE 

OUTLETS  FOR  LIGHTS 

SW  ITCH  LOCATIO.X 

CONA  EME.NCE  Ol  TLETS 

SPECIAL  OUTLETS 

Porches 

One  overhead  or  two  on  either  side 
of  door 

Inside  door.  For  back  porch 
also  at  barn  and  garage 

One  for  each  15  linear  feet  of 
house  wall  bordering  house 

Halls 

One  outlet  for  each  15  linear  feet 

Inside  hall  door 

Outlet  for  each  15  linear  feet 

SiairKays 

One  outlet  on  each  lloor 

.At  head  and  foot  of  stairway 

Closets 

One  outlet  in  closets  3  feet  or 
more  deep  or  having  Hoor  area 
of  10  square  feet  or  more 

Pull  chain 

Living  Room 

Oni  ceiling  outlet — wall  outlets 
as  desired. 

Each  main  door 

One  for  each  wall  space  but  not 
further  than  1  2  feet  apart 

Required  for  FM  Radio, 
Television 

Dining  Room 

One  ceiling  cutlet  over  table 

Each  main  door 

One  for  each  wall  space  but  not 
more  than  20  feet  apart 

Kitchen 

One  ceilinsi  outlet — outlets  at  sink, 
range,  dinine  center,  etc.,  as  desired 

Each  main  door 
( 3-way  switch ) 

One  outlet  for  every  4  linear 
feet  of  work  surface.  One  at 
refrigerator  location. 

Required  for  electric  range, 
dishwa.sher-disposer,  home 
freezer,  clock,  ventilating  fan 

Bathroom 

Outlet  each  side  of  mirror.  Ceiling 
outlet  in  shower  compartment 

Inside  dooi.  Outside  of 
shower  compartment 

One  near  mirror 

Required  for  Built-in  Heater 

Bedroom 

One  ceiling  outlet 

.At  door 

One  for  each  wall  space  but  not 
more  than  12  feet  aoart 

Attic  1 

One  outlet  for  each  enclosed  space 

.At  bottom  of  stairs 

One  for  general  use 

Basement 

One  outlet  for  each  150  square  feet 
of  open  space  plus  one  for  each  room. 
One  for  work  bench  and  one  for 
furnace  location 

.At  head  of  stairs.  .At  each 
room  door 

Onr  at  work  bench.  (3ne  at 
furnace  location 

i 

1 

Garage 

One  interior  outlet  for  each  two  cars. 
One  exterior  outlet  if  garage  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  house 

.At  doo. .  .At  house  if 
garage  is  detached  from 
house 

One  for  one  or  two  car  garage, 
plus  one  for  each  additional 
two  cars 

A'ard  Light 

Outdoor  type  on  pole 

.At  house,  bain,  garage 

be  used.  Tampering  with  fuses  in  this  way 
is  like  putting  a  clamp  on  the  safety  valve 
of  a  steam  boiler. 

Three  types  of  plug  fuses  are  used  today. 
The  ordinary  plug  fuse  has  practically  no 
time  lag.  It  blows  at  the  instant  of  over¬ 
load.  The  time-delay  plug  fuse  (Fusetron) 
has  a  time  lag  following  overload  bt'fore 
it  will  blow.  This  short  overload  period 
will  provide  the  extra  current  necessary  to 
start  a  motor  without  ser\ice  interruption. 
On  a  direct  short,  however,  it  will  blow 
instantly.  The  time-delay  plug  fuse  with  a 
special  adaptor  (Fu.sestat)  provides  two 
additional  safety  features.  The  adaptor  for 
the  correct  amperage  rating  locks  into  a 
standard  fuse  socket  so  a  coin  or  larger 
fuse  cannot  be  used.  It  makes  safe  protec¬ 
tion  remain  safe. 

For  convenience,  automatic  circuit 
breakers  arc  a  good  protection  for  new 
and  remodeled  homes.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  being  tamperproof  and  do 
not  have  to  be  replaced  after  operation. 
.After  the  trouble  is  locatted,  simply  re¬ 
setting  the  tripped  switch  continues  sen- 
ice.  Circuit  breakers  are  installed  on  a 
panel  and  are  placed  in  the  wiring  system 
much  as  a  fuse  box  would  be. 

When  a  fuse  blows  or  a  circuit  breaker 
trips  it  may  be  due  to  an  overload  or  a 
short  circuit.  In  the  first  case  if  too  many 
appliances  are  connected  to  one  circuit, 
more  current  will  be  drawn  through  the 
supply  wires  than  the  wires  w('re  meant  to 
carry,  and  the  overloaded  wires  become 
hot.  The  fuse,  if  it  is  a  proper  size  for  the 
cin  uit,  will  blow,  protecting  both  wires 
and  appliances. 

When  the  path  of  electricity  through  a 
circuit  is  changed,  accidentally  or  other¬ 
wise,  so  that  the  current  can  take  a  shorter 
or  easier  way  than  usual,  a  “short  cin  uit” 
results.  This  shorter  path  lowers  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  flow  of  current.  As  resist¬ 
ance  is  lowered  the  rate  of  flow  of  current 
increases  at  once.  If  the  short  lowers  the 
resistance  so  much  that  the  flow  of  current 
is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  fuse  in 
the  circuit,  the  fuse*  will  blow.  If  the  fuse 
is  too  large  or  fails  to  operate,  the  wires 
become  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  insulation 
and  cause  fire. 

Up  to  this  point  electricity  has  been  dis- 
( ussed  in  the  light  of  personal  safety.  Of 
major  importance  is  the  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  loss  of  ecjuipment.  feed,  stock, 
and  lives  caused  by  farm  fires.  In  many 
instances  fires  have  the  same  origin  as 
shock.  From  a  ten-year  record  of  known 
causes  of  fires,  313,000  fires  started  with 
the  electrical  wiring  of  the  home.  Fires  can 
result  when  radio  antenna  is  not  properly 
grounded,  ek'ctric  drop  cords  are  hung  on 
nails,  bridged  electric  fuses  and  fuses  of 
are  knotted,  electric  irons  are  connected 
the  wrong  size  arc  used;  when  drop  cords 


and  left  unattended,  electric  lamp  cords 
are  run  under  the  rug  or  through  a  door 
jamb,  light  bulbs  in  exposed  places  in 
barns  and  out-buildings  are  not  protected 
by  glass  or  metal  guards;  and  when  exten¬ 
sion  cords  are  usc-d  over  hooks,  nails,  and 
beams,  frayed  wiring  is  not  repaired,  and 
circuits  are  overloaded. 

Safe  Wiring 

The  practice  of  safety  principles,  so  far 
as  wiring  in  the  walls  of  the  home  are 
concernc-d,  starts  when  it  is  built  or  re¬ 
modeled  to  include  elc-ctrical  service.  A 
set  of  rule's  known  as  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Code  has  bc'en  drawn  up  to  bc‘  fol¬ 
lowed  in  wiring.  Regulations  of  the  Code 
are  based  on  the-  long-time  e.xperiencc  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  manufacturers 
of  elc-ctrical  supplic-s,  contractors,  and  elec¬ 
tricians  and  are  a  reliable  guide  in  getting 
a  wiring  system  that  will  not  be  a  hazard. 


It  is  the  basis  of  electrical  ordinances  in 
many  cities  and  towns. 

Ordinancc-s  usually  rc-quire  that  a  wiring 
installation  be  inspected  and  a  certificate 
issued  bc-forc-  the-  current  is  turned  on  by 
the  powc-r  company.  When  electrical  work 
is  to  be  done,  whether  it  is  an  entire  wiring 
job,  additions,  alterations  or  rc-pairs  to  wir¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  understood  beforehand 
that  the  electrician  must  arrange  for  an 
inspection  and  produce  a  certificate  of 
approval  covc-ripg  the  completed  job. 

Ever\'  hou-sehold  has  a  numbe-r  of  flex¬ 
ible  cords  for  connecting  portable  appli- 


F.LECTRICITY  IN  THE  HO.ME  has  done  more  to  increase  our  life  expectancy  than 
all  the  wonder  drugs.  1  he  ironer  and  33  cents  worth  of  electricity  save 
'even  and  a  half  hours  of  hard  labor  for  each  100  pounds  of  clothes  ironed. 

The  electric  churn  and  mixer  do  a  fast  effortless  job,  but  they 

are  unfair  to  the  kids  who  used  to  earn  the  right  to  lick  the  beaters. 
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FOR  THE  BEST  IH  A  BARN  CLEANER 
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aiucs.  These  eords  must  stand  a  great 
amount  of  twisting,  bending,  and  kinking 
without  breaking  down.  Heater  eords  must 
take  frequent  contacts  with  hot  parts  ol 
appliances  and  the  braid  must  resist  abra- 
si\e  wear  on  the  edges  of  tables  and  iron¬ 
ing  boards.  Cords  used  on  portable  lamps 
are  apt  to  be  stepped  on  and  abused  in 
other  ways. 

In  the  first  place  cords  should  be  used 
only  for  the  job  they  are  made  to  do.  The 
Underwriters’  Laboratories  use  four  differ¬ 
ent  colored  labels  to  mark  the  proper  use 
of  cords.  A  yellow  label  indicates  a  cord 
suitable  for  low-wattage  appliances  — 
lamps,  clocks,  radios  and  small  motor- 
driven  equipment.  A  red  labeled  cord  is 
used  on  heating  appliances  and  shows  that 
the  cord  will  give  satisfactoiT  serviec  for 
at  least  3000  cycles — one  “cycle”  means 
the  movement  of  a  cord  in  one  typical 
operation,  such  as  that  of  an  iron  back 
and  forth  once  on  the  ironing  board.  A 
gold  label  used  on  heater  cords  indicates 
that  it  will  last  10,000  cycles  or  more.  A 
blue  label  (shaped  like  a  washer)  placed 
on  cord  sets  shows  that  the  plug  and  cap 
as  well  as  the  cord  have  been  approved  bv 
the  UL. 

Cords  should  be  watched  carefully,  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  any  repairs  necessary 
should  be  made  at  once.  Badly  worn  cord 
and  broken  or  loose-fitting  plugs  should  be 
replaced  promptly.  Improperly  spliced 
cords  are  not  considered  safe  and  should 
not  be  used  except  in  emergencies.  To 
prolong  the  life  of  cords  don’t  yank 
them  to  remove  from  the  socket:  the  safe 
way  is  to  grasp  the  cap  firmly  and  pull. 

Temporary-  extensions  should  not  take 
the  place  of  pr'rmanent  wiring  in  the 
home.  Well  planned  wiring  minimizes  the 
need  for  extension  cords.  When  they  are 
needed  use  an  extension  made  from  size 
16,  HPD  Heater  Cord  for  irons;  for  lamps, 
radios,  and  other  low-wattage  appliances, 
use  rubber  or  plastic  covered  extension 
cords.  Avoid  cotton  or  rayon-covered 
cords,  and  use  only  rubber-covered  cords 
outside  and  in  damp  places. 

Adequate  Wiring 

By  far  the  most  important  single  feature 
in  successful  electrification  on  the  farm  is 
the  wiring  system.  If  electricity  is  to  sene 
efficiently,  this  system  must  be  built  to 
accommodate  the  peak  loads,  minimize 
hazards,  and  make  the  eneigy  con\ cnienth 
available  at  all  places  where  it  might  be 
needed. 


New  Betd'proven  Gehl  Mower-Bar  Unit  cuts  Soy¬ 
beans,  Sudan  Grass,  short  grosses  to  toll  Sorghum 
•  ..sowed  broadcast.  Clears  Beld  in  one  operotlon. 


BEAT  THE  MAN  SHORTAGE 
AND  THE  WEATHER  WITH 


Wtr  Hay  Pickup 
Attachment 
for  windrowed  hay 


Row-Crop  Attachment  for  Corn,  Cane,  etc., 
has  spiral  gatherers,  exclusive  with  Gehl. 
Many  Gehl  features  have  been  imitated, 
but  this  patented  feature  can't  be  copied  . . . 
minimizes  trouble  in  field  .  .  .  does  not  knock 
off  so  many  ears.  The  powerful  Gehl  Blower 
elevates  to  the  highest  silo  or  mow.  So,  3  or 
4  men  do  a  job  that  required  8  to  12  men 
with  old  methods.  No  wonder  the  demand 
increases  year  after  year  for 


The  GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER  brings 
"production-line  ”  economy  and  speed  to 
farming.  With  the  5-foot  Mower-Bar  Attach¬ 
ment,  the  Gehl  mows,  chops  and  loads  short 
or  tall  grass  silage  crops,  clearing  the  field  in 
one  operation.  A  quick  change-over  to  the 
Hay  Pickup  attachment  and  you're  ready  for 
windrowed  hay,  straw 
or  grass  The 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  field  choppers.  The  Gehl  has  proved  its  rug¬ 
ged,  long-life  dependability  and  better  chopping  ability  year  after  year. 

•  It's  the  short,  clean  cutting  that  makes  the  best 
feed  .  .  .  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps  well 
.  .  .  The  Gehl  is  famous  for  clean,  fast,  uniform 
cutting.  Get  the  catalog  that  tells  why! 

•  Unbreakable  boiler-plate  flywheel,  best  on  the 
ma-ket  .  .  .  carries  either  6  4,  2  knives,  or  one 
knife  with  counter  weight.  The  Gehl  heavy  rein¬ 
forced  bo«-type  frame  holds  chopping  blowing 
and  feeding  mechanism  in  proper  alignment. 

•  Long  experience  as  specialists  in  forage  ma- 
ch'ne-y  gives  the  Gehl  Chopper  man,  impo'tant 
ext-a  advantages.  Find  out  why  Gehl  has  sold 
more  fo-age  harveste-s  than  any  other  inoependent 
man jfactu-er.  Tre-e's  nothino  better  than  a  Gehl. 


ONLY  GEHL  has  this  patented 
Auger-Type  Corn  and 
Row-Crop  Attachment, 
-y  minimizes  trouble  in  held 

.  .  .  fewer  ears  knocked 
off... shown  here  with 
Power  Take-Off. 


N*w  Booklet;  "Streamlined  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Harvest!  ig  Hay  and 
Making  Grass  Silaje"  .  .  .  colorful 
Catalog  of  Gehl  forage  Harvester 
FREE  PLANS  for  building 
self-unloading  wagon  box,  using 
Gehl  Kit  of  complete  metal  parts 
Write  today. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO 

Dept.  MJ.S912 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
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manufacturing 


BARN  CLEANERS 


Announcing  An 

ELECTRICALiy 

AND 

STEAM  HEATED 

SPRAY 

PASTEURIZER 

25  to  200  Gal.  Cap.  by 
VULCAN  HART 
MFG.  CO. 

2006  No.  Western  Pkwy. 
Loiisyille  3.  Ky. 


^  TIME  TESTCO  ON 

:  hundreds  of 

^  Wide  Selection 

Borns 

■jHHHB&gliHB  with  new  Mo- 
ilM dels  for  the 
Smoll 

Former  un. 
heard  of  low 

nstallation  specialists 

IN  ALL  OAIRV  SECTIONS 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Lightnini;  never  hits  destroyed  any  building  fully 
pi'oterted  by  Sreurity  System.  It  guards  against 
new  perils  of  metal  ducts,  piping,  etc.  L'ses  most 
durable  materials,  all  L'L  appruved.  Low  points, 
neat  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
device  approved  by  Isoth  RE.A  and  Underwriters 
LalMXralories,  Inc.  Holds  lightning  surges  to  Itss 
than  line  voltage,  protects  heaters,  lamps,  motors, 
etc.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfg.  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Go.,  Burlington  3,  Wis. 


KAUKAUNA.  WIS. 


Irrigation  News 

WEATHCR;  FROM  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


The  wiring  systems  for  alternating  eurrent,  furnished  by 
eentral  station  power  lines,  the  major  source  of  fann  electricity 
today,  arc  the  two-wire  system  and  the  three-wire  system.  The 
two-wire  system  brings  current  into  the  buildings  from  the  poles 
outside  using  only  two  wires.  It  offers  only  115  volt  service  and 
the  amount  of  power  available  is  limited.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  recommended  for  fannstead  wiring.  The  three-wire  system 
brings  electricity  in  on  three  wires,  giving  a  choice  of  115  and 
230  volts.  Branch  circuits  may  be  either  two  or  three-wire  circuits. 

Wiring  installed  in  each  building  on  the  farm  follows  ap- 
pro.ximately  the  same  plan.  The  transformer,  which  the  power 
company  hangs,  is  usually  placed  on  a  pole  on  the  road  near 
the  entrance  to  the  farmstead.  Wires  then  run  from  this  source 
of  power  to  the  meter  and  the  main  building,  where  wires 
enter  the  buildings. 

A1  Raeke,  Persimmon  Grove.  Kentucky,  has  been  in  the 
wiring  business  for  30  years.  “The  main  problem  with  install¬ 
ing  a  wiring  system  on  the  farm,”  he  says,  “is  that  farmers,  like 
evcr\onc  else,  want  the  cheapest  job  possible  without  regard 
to  possible  future  expansion  of  their  electrical  eciuipment.  They 
wind  up  with  inadequate  wiring  and  when  some  high-powered 
appliance  or  machine  can’t  be  used  later,  they  blame  the 
eleetrieian  for  a  poor  job. 

“I  wouldn’t  consider  a  3-wirc  No.  6  job  today  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  a  real  chore  power  on  the  farm.”  he  says.  farmer 
with  any  size  farm  at  all  should  install  at  least  a  3-wire  No.  4 
service  entrance  and  a  3-wire  No.  2  is  still  better.  There  is 
very  little  difTerenee  in  the  cost  of  these  larger  services  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  smaller.  About  $5  to  $7.50  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  3-wirc  No.  6  and  a  3-wire  No.  4.  A  3-wire  No.  2 
job  will  run  around  $75  which  is  about  $25  more  than  a  No.  6 
wiring  job.  The  extra  scr\iee  these  bigger  win's  give  you,  plus 
the  saving  in  expense  and  trouble  when  adding  circuits,  arc 
worth  the  added  cost.” 

Three  wires,  giving  a  choice  of  115  volts  for  lights  and 
miscellaneous  appliances,  or  230  volts  required  for  some  major 
equipment,  makes  an  adequate  sersiee  entrance.  The  size  of 
wires  and  the  main  service  entrance  ecjuipment  fuse  box  or 
circuit  breaker  panel  depends  on  the  size  in  scjuare  feet  of  the 
home  and  the  amount  and  type  equipment  to  be  used.  Consider¬ 
ing  area  alone,  if  the  home  has  1000  square  feet  or  less  it  will 
need  3  No.  4  wires  at  the  service  entrance  and  either  a  60  ampere 
switch  and  60  ampe  re  fuse  combination  or  70  ampere  circuit 
breaker.  If  the  home  has  1000-1500  square  feet.  3  No.  4  wires 
should  be  installed  at  the  service  entrance  using  either  a  100 
ampere  switch  and  70  ampere  fuse,  or  70  ampere  circuit  breaker. 
For  a  hom('  with  1500-4000  s(|uare  feet  area  3  No.  2  wires  will  be 
needed  with  100  ampere  switch  and  100  ampere  fuse,  or  100 
ampere  circuit  breaki'r. 

The  Kinds  of  Circuits 

The  general-purpose  circuits  ser\c  lighting,  radio,  and  small 
appliances  all  over  the  house.  There  should  be  one  of  these 
15-ampere  circuits  for  each  .500  square  feet  of  floor  space  or 
for  each  group  of  10  outlets.  They  can  be  identified  by  the 
15-ampere  rating  on  their  fuses  or  circuit  breakers  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  panel  at  the  service  entrance.  Nothing  larger  than  a 
15-ampere  fuse  or  breaker  should  be  used  on  such  a  circuit. 
One  or  two  extra  fuse  spaces  or  circuit  breakers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  distribution  panel  for  possible  expansion  later. 
Outlets  supplied  by  these  circuit  breakers  should  be  divided 
equally  among  the  circuits. 

Appliance  circuits  scr\-iee  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  dining 
room  appliances  only.  These  20-ampere  circuits  have  larger 
wires  than  the  general-purpose  circuits.  At  least  2  appliance 
<  ircuits  should  be  provided  in  every  home  and  three  should 
be  installed  in  homes  larger  than  1500  square  feet.  Appliance 
(  ircuits  are  eonnec  ted  to  convenience  outlets  in  the  walls  of  the 
kitchen,  laundr\-,  and  dining  areas  only.  Not  over  10  outlets 
should  be  installed  on  each  circuit  and  overload  protection 
should  not  be  over  20  amperes. 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  UPS 
23-ACRE  POTATO  TIELD  SI, 000 


Long  Itland,  N.Y.  —  Truck  Farmer  “  " 

David  H.  Young  reports  that  a  new  FERTILIZING  THROUGH  IRRIGATION 

sprinkler  system  has  increased  his  You  can  save  time  and  money  by  fertiliz- 
profits  by  more  than  a  thou.sand  ing  and  irrigating  at  the -ame  time  with  a 
dollars  .  .  .  oti  ninne!  Mr.  portable  sprinkler  -y-tem.  Liquid  iVr- 

Young’s  first  experience  with  sprin-  tilizer.containingallthees^entialelements, 
kler  irrigation  came  two  years  ago  is  mixed  with  the  irrigation  water  through 
with  the  purchase  of  f»>t*t  of  4’  a  connection  at  the  -uction  side  of  the 

.\lcoa  .\luminum  Pipe  and  the  results  pump.  This  practice  has  produced  e.xcel- 
were  so  gratifying  that  an  additional  lent  results  on  crops  such  as  cabbage, 
1,000  feet  were  added  to  the  system  cucumlx-rs,  greens,  sweet  corn  and  fruit, 
just  last  year. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  .\lcoa,  Mr. 

Young  expressed  the  ft'eling  that  its 
weight  alone  made  .Vlcoa  .\luminum 
Pipe  a  “heaven-sent  blessing”.  Much 
of  the  back-breaking  labor  required  to 
move  other  types  of  pipe  is  eliminat**d 
with  aluminum  pipe  from  .\lcoa. 

Are  Smaller  Farms  Suitable 

For  Sprinkler  Irrigation? 

Often  asked  by  operators  of  medium¬ 
sized  and  smaller  farms,  “would  it  be 
prtditable  for  us  to  irrigate?”  Mr. 

Young’s  ca.se  is  the  answer  to  that. 

His  is  a  farm  of  approximately  40 
acres  .  .  .  potatoes  being  the  largest 
of  his  crops.  In  addition,  however,  he 
also  raises  cauliflower,  lima  beans, 
strawberri('s  and  blueberries  —  and 
he’s  an  enthusiastic  backer  of  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation. 


.According  to  a  California  con.-iervation 
engineer,  sprinkler  irrigation  operates 
efficiently  on  grade>  as  .steep  a.s  30’ 


By  turning  on  sprinkler  systems  when  air 
temperature  drops  to  freezing,  growers 
have  savwl  fruit  from  frost  damage. 


Since  .Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is  so  smooth 
inside,  water  flows  through  it  with  little 
resistance— re(tuires  less  pumping  power 


Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  .Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 


4"  Alcoa  Pipe  Weighs  Less 

Than  a  Pound  per  Fool 

.Alcoa  .Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  very 
light  in  weight.  It  is  easy  for  one  man  to 
shift  two  or  three  2d-foot  sections  of  4” 
.Alcoa  Pipe  at  a  time.  The  saving  in  time 
and  effort  from  using  aluminum  pipe  cuts 
labor  costs,  makes  irrigation  more  profit¬ 
able.  -Alcoa  Irrigation  Pip*-  is  available  in 
sizes  from  2"  to  >s"  for  a  wide  range  of 
working  pressures. 


Wh«n  VON  bvv  ooftobi* 
90t>on  look  for  tho 


ALCOA 


A  aluminum  I 

IRRIGATION  PIPi 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
f  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
d  me  ••Porloblo  Sprinkler  Pipel.ne, 


Profit. 


Nome . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) 
City  or  Town . 


State. 


^he  Safest  and  best 
'all-season  protection 
against  flies  and 
insect  pests 


/  Low 
XCUIjG^  Cost 
Electrified  Screens 


Curtiss  Candy  Breeding 
Farms  illustrate  the  point 


Curtiss  ^ 

IMproved  Stud  Service 

Th*  home  of  the  foundotion  herds  of 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  Ayr- 
shires,  Jersey,  Milkins  Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus,  and  Scotch  Shorthorns 
producing  the  sires  used  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  improved  stud  service. 

Cory,  Illinois 


lY  PLACING  Gardner  electrified  screens 


pver  strategic  windows  and  on  entrance  doors, 
pesky  flies  that  bedevil  stock  and  contaminate, 
can  all  but  be  eliminated.  These  durable  screens 


opierate  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  a  current  cost  of  a  few  pennies  per 
month.  They  will  deliver  years  of  safe,  trouble- 
free  service.  Curtiss  Candy  Breeding  Farms, 
along  with  many  other  outstanding  establish¬ 
ments,  have  been  Gardner  equipped  since  1943 
without  any  replacement  required.  Initial  cost 
is  comparable  to  what  you  would  spend  in  one 
year  to  combat  flies  by  other  methods.  Gardner 
engineers  will  gladly  prepare  recommendations 
for  your  needs  —  without  obligation.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  information. 


Gardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

3652  Barstow  St.,  Horicon,  Wis. 


Individual  circuits  arc  the  “private 
lines”  of  the  system.  Each  ser\i(cs  one 
major  appliance  which  rec|uires  more 
power  than  other  cejuipment.  Their  ca¬ 
pacity  varies  with  the  cejuipment  each 
serves.  Each  of  these  pieces  of  equipment 
requires  an  individual  circuit  when  in¬ 
stalled:  range,  fuel-fired  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  dishwasher  and  waste  disposer, 
automatic  washer,  clothes  drier,  attic  fan, 
air  cooling  unit,  home  freezer,  water 
pump,  bathroom  heater,  and  water  heater. 
.\11  permanently  connected  motors  of  !  3 
horst'power  or  larger  reejuire  a  separate 
cin  uit.  Motors  of  J,  2  horsepower  up  should 
operate  on  230  volts. 

Switches 

“People  arc  interested  in  economizing, 
of  course,  but  they  should  be  more  con¬ 
scious  of  wbat  real  economy  is  and  what 
constitutes  false  economy.”  says  electrician 
Herb  Williams  of  New  tonville.  Ohio.  “One 
way  people  try  to  sa\e  on  wiring  is  by  the 
numlx'r  of  switches  they  install.  Instead 
of  having  the  kite  hen  sink  light  controlled 
by  a  wall  switch,  for  instance,  they  omit  it 
and  put  in  a  pull  chain  over  the  sink.  The 
switch  would  be  about  Sa.OO  more.  The 
danger  of  having  a  chain  within  reach  of 
water  makes  it  no  economy  at  all,” 
Williams  says. 

“When  I  ask  people  if  they  want  regular 
or  three-way  sw  iti  lies  they  usually  take  the 
regular  tyjx-.  .At  the  time  it  sa\i-s  money, 
but  they  don’t  see  \\hat  will  happen.”  he 
says  with  a  smile.  "At  night  they  start  up 
the  stairs  to  bed.  turning  on  the  stair  light 
at  the  bottom  to  light  the  way.  When  they 
get  to  the  top  they  realize  they  can’t  turn 
it  off  without  going  down  again  and  com¬ 
ing  up  in  the  dark,  so  they  reach  up  and 
unscR'w  the  light  bulb.  Next  morning  they 
have  no  use  for  a  stair  light,  so  forget  all 
about  it  until  they  start  upstairs  after  dark 
and  flip  the  switch  at  the  bottom.  No  light. 
Then  they  remember  unsi  icwing  the  bulb 
and  have  to  grope  tbeir  wav  up  in  the 
dark.” 


Cost  of  the  \\  iring  System 
What  will  an  adequate  wiring  job  cost? 
There  again  several  factors  are  involved. 
If  you  install  adequate  wiring  to  do  the 
job  now  and  meet  future  needs  too.  a  few 
dollars  more  must  be  sp«-nt  today.  If  you 
install  a  minimum  system  at  present  hop¬ 
ing  to  economize,  it  will  cost  much  more 
later.  Electrician>  and  contractors  usually 
install  a  wiring  system  on-'one  or  two 
bases — so  much  for  the  o\erall  job,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  but  the  fixtures,  or  so 
much  per  outlet.  .Actually  the  contractor 
or  electrician,  even  when  charging  by  the 
job,  figures  the  tost  per  outlet,  then  sub¬ 
mits  his  bid.  Today  a  wiring  job  will  run 
about  $5  per  outlet  for  ordinaiy  outlets. 
Special  outlets,  required  by  such  appli¬ 
ances  as  the  elet  trie  range  and  water 
heater,  are  moie  because  special  wire  is 
used.  A  water  heater,  if  opeiating  on  an 
off-}>‘ak  load,  must  have  a  special  line 
from  the  meter  pole  and  an  individual 


onEBS 

"  put 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN'S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid  — 75c  and 
$1.50.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


CARDEN-All  TRACTOR,  Inc.,  Dept.  0,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


Your  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


SAFffAKV 

Nome  Milk  end  Cream 
PASTiURIZtk 

is  the  only  home  pasteuriz¬ 
er  with  MOTOR-DRIVEN 
AGITATOR  and  ALL- 
OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  romplete  bacteria  kill 
and  better  flavor. . .features 
rtquirtd  in  commercial 
pasteurizers.  Be  sure  you 

fret  the  finest!  Your  fami- 
y’s  health  depends  on  it! 
er  on  prevention  of  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 
milk-borne  diseases  Safiard  Division 

and  detail*^  10  Day  Grind  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 
TRIAL  OFFER!  2503  W.  24th  St.  Chicafo  8.  Ill 


pFREE  CATALOG-i 

I  All  The  Best  and  Latest  | 
I  Garden  and  Farm  Books,  Bulletins  ■ 

1  .A  wealth  of  up-to-the-minute  expert  ad-  m 

2  vice  on  how  to  do  wonders  on  a  little  ■ 
I  land  or  a  thousand  acres  .  .  .  wonders  with  | 
I  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  landscaping,  | 

1  poultry,  livestock,  woodlands,  fishponds,  ■ 

2  composting,  soil  improvement,  etc.,  etc.  ! 
I  Just  send  name  and  address  for  this  fas-  I 
I  cinating  FREE  catalog  bv  return  mail.  | 

COUNTRY  BOOKSTORE  ! 

■ox  3110,  Noroton.  Conn.,  Estob.  1943 


Saves  Time  and  Labor! 


Cw»  your  souin>9  t.fTi*  with  tb«  new  Cyclone  ro-d  broodcost  towett 

Cyclone  Power  Seed  Sower  It  -I  for  Over  80  yeors  Cccrom'col. 
equipped  w>tb  oN  tbe  exclusive  cKCwra'e.  oepcndoble  Se^d  for 
feotures  found  HI  the  renowned  f'«e  dcscr  pto#  iteroiure 


THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO.,INC. 

Oept.FQ,  Urbena,  Indiana,  U.  S.A. 
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Purina  Research  Herd,  where  milk  production 
per  cow  was  increased  an  average  of  760 
lbs.  milk  per  cow  per  year  for  5  years. 


Of  course  we’re  for  good  breeding.  The  better  it  is,  the  higher  will  be  the 
milking  capacity  of  your  herd.  But  our  Research  Farm  and  field  studies 
show  that  most  herds  today  are  not  giving  nearly  all  the  milk  they  are  bred 
to  produce.  This  applies  to  top  purebred  herds  as  well  as  most  grade  herds. 

At  our  own  farm  we  increased  production  by  760  lbs.  milk  per  cow  per 
year  for  5  years.  One  year  the  increase  was  well  over  1,000  lbs.  And  we 
never  bought  a  female  or  a  proven  bull.  We  simply  bought  good,  though 
poorly  fed,  Holstein  cows.  Then  we  put  them  on  a  feeding  plan  to  get  out 
all  the  milk  bred  into  them.  Heifers,  when  they  came  along,  were  better 
than  their  dams  at  the  same  age,  and  that  continued  the  upswing. 

Thousands  of  our  customers — many  of  them  the  top-producing  herds  in 
the  country — have  increased  production  of  their  own  herds  by  going  on 
the  Purina  Dairy  Plan.  Chances  are,  your  herd  will  also  show  a  response, 
if  you’ll  take  on  the  Plan  in  earnest  and  give  it  a  thorough  test.  Why  not 
ask  your  Purina  Dealer  or  Salesman  to  talk  it  over  with  you.^  Or  write  for 
our  64-page  booklet  outlining  the  Purina  Plan.  A  coupon  is  printed  here 
for  your  convenience.  Better  tear  it  out  —  before  it  slips  your  mind. 


Send  for  this  Book 
and  Weight  Tape 

Th«  64-pa9«  booklet  give*  the  Purina  Plan  for  herd  build-up. 
H's  free.  The  tape  gives  surprisingly  accurate  tveighft  by 
measuring  heart  girth,  h's  only  20d.  Won't  you  tend  tha 
coupon  today  for  either  onoj  or  both  if  you  like? 


CONDITION  is  the  key  to  production 
build'up.  This  takes  good  feeding  of  dry 
cows  as  well  as  the  milking  herd. 


BODY  BUILD-UP  is  a  gradual  process.  It 
takes  weeks  to  build  inside  condition 
before  it  begins  to  show  in  more  milk. 


PURINA  BALANCED  FEEDING 
DOES  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

1128  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

.  Please  moil  free  Purina  Dairy  Book  03200. 


.  Enclosed  is  20f  in  coin  for  one  Purina 
Weight  Tope  03. 

PLEASE  PRINT 


f  hove  for  manage) 


Milking  Cows 


■9  ' ^  1 

I 

Chances  are  you  can 

STEP  UP  PRODUCTION  1,000  LBS.  PER  COW 

next  year  without  any  change  in  breeding 
PURINA  RESEARCH  FARM  RECORDS  SHOW  YOU  WHY 
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Science 
in  the 
Barnyard 

By  DR.  HESS 

Be  sure  laying  houses  are 

properly  ventilated  before  you 
bring  in  pullets.  For  coryza 
(the  common  cold)  thrives 
among  chickens  housed  in 
damp,  drafty  quarters  .  .  . 
causing  laying  slumps,  death  losses,  and 
Vk'orthless  culls.  But  even  the  best  ventilation 
won't  stop  occasional  outbreaks  of  coryza. 
That's  why  more  and  more  poultrymen  call 
for  Dr.  Hess  Coryza  Tablets.  Used  in  drink¬ 
ing  water,  this  Dr.  Hess  sulfathiazole  product 
keeps  coryza  well  in  hand.  Vi' rite  for  free  plans 
on  Poultry  House  Ventilation. 


Over  5  years  ago  our  research  men  first 
worked  with  nitro-fura-zone  for  '  coxy  "  of 
chicks.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  active  against 
Salmonella  organisms, 
which  naturally  raised  the 
question;  "How  about 
nitro-f ura-zone  for  necro 
(caused  by  Salmonella)  of 
swine'  ”  More  than  2  years 
of  research  with  hundreds 
of  pigs  proved  it  both  ef¬ 
fective  and  economical.  So, 
we  now  offer  you  Necrono 
.  .  .  a  new  Dr.  Hess  product  that  s  easily  used 
to  prevent  costly  pig  losses.  Ask  your  Dr.  Hess 
dealer.  Or  write  us  for  neu  Secrono  foUer. 


Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  readying 
laying  houses  .  .  .  Getting  rid  of  mites  is  mighty- 
important  too.  Otherwise,  these  pests  often  get 
.so  bad  they  kill  roosting 
birds  1  Mites  multiply  extra- 
fast  during  the  dog  days 
)  ^nd  through  early  fall.  They 

j  Ij  ■'(,  b  die  fast  though,  once  you 
use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  That  also  holds 
Good  for  any  germs  that 
lurk  in  the  poultry  house. 
Just  clean  it  well,  then 
spray  with  Dip.  Get  this  all-purpose  disin¬ 
fectant  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 


Worms  “come  of  age”  lots  quicker  in  hot 
weather — and  pastured  sheep  usually  pick  up 
lots  more  of  them.  Sheep  specialists  advise 
keeping  a  phenothiazinc- 
salt  mixture  in  self-feeders. 

This  kills  worm  eggs  in 
the  manure  and  prevents  re- 
infestation  of  grazing  ani¬ 
mals.  Dr.  Hess  I^Z  Pasture 
Mix  does  this  job  .  .  .  and 
more.  Besides  the  worm-' 
control  and  salt,  it  provides  essential  minerals 
lacking  in  dry  or  woody  grasses.  Asl^  tor  tn- 
forntattte  f older  on  PTZ  For  Worm  Control. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC. 

Athlond,  Ohio 

Scientific  farm-ocevficofs  Since  1893 


Ciris,  why  don't  you  fry  Or.  Ness  Coryzo 
Tobfets?  They  knocked  my  cold  in  a  hurry/ 


meter.  If  the  meter  is  on  the  house 
instead  of  a  pole,  the  water  heater  wiring 
is  from  the  day  meter  to  the  time  clock 
to  the  off  peak  meter.  A  range  usually 
takes  a  3-wire  No.  6  circuit.  The  cost  of 
this  circuit  varies,  depending  on  whether 
the  house  is  new  or  remodeled,  but  often 
costs  as  little  as  $35. 

.\n  electrician  must  include  in  his  over¬ 
all  bid  the  charge  for  inspection.  In  the 
area  in  which  Williams  works  an  inspector 
is  sc'nt  out  from  the  Inspection  Bureau, 
Inc.  So  much  a  circuit  must  be  paid  to 
have  the  job  checked.  It  costs  $3  for  the 
first  circuit.  50  cents  for  each  additional 
cin  uit.  $1  for  the  water  heater  circuit,  and 
$1  for  the  range  circuit.  There  are  extra 
chargi's  if  the  job  is  over  10  miles  from  the 
inspector’s  office  and  if  he  must  make  a 
second  call  for  any  reason.  If  the  job  is 
approved,  a  certificate  is  made  out  to  that 
1‘ffect. 

“When  I  can  show  that  certificate  to  the 
customer,”  \S’illiams  says,  “I  feel  I  can 
hand  over  iny  bill  along  with  it.” 

Flconomy 

Loss  of  eniM'gy  through  too  small  wires 
is.  of  course,  the  major  factor  in  an  un¬ 
economical  system.  There  are  others  which 
are  not  so  obvious.  For  instance,  blat  kened 
elec  trie  light  bulbs  burn  20  per  cent  less 
effic  ientlv  than  new  one's.  Near  the  c-nd  of 
a  60  watt  bulb’s  life,  money  is  saved  if  the 
bulb  is  replacc'd.  Letting  elec  trie  al  lighting 
fixture's  gc't  dusty  means  wasted  c'lc'c  trie  ity, 
too.  Dusty  fixtures  absorb  as  muc  h  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  light. 

Like  Topsy.  the  use  of  elc'ctricity  on 
Amc'rican  fanns  “just  gic'w”  until  now 
o\er  98  per  cent  of  the  rural  population 
in  some  states  is  benefiting  from  the 
money  and  labor  saved.  .\n  understanding 
of  the  safe,  efficient,  and  c'conomical  use 
of  electrical  c-nergy  can  mean  even  be  tter 
living  for  today’s  farm  family. 


HOMEM.ADi:  CHEESE 

(Continued  from  page  83) 
of  sugar  corn  here  in  the  Miami  River 
\’alley — usually  can  profit  more  from 
chec'semaking  than  people  who  are  dairy¬ 
ing  and  have  all  their  milk  contracted  for. 
Of  course,  during  the  surplus  milk  seasons, 
almost  evc'rvone  has  enough  extra  milk 
wliic  h  could  be  use  d  for  c  heese.” 

Like  all  c  hcesemakers,  Mrs.  Bae  r  has 
adapted  her  recipe  to  suit  her  ciwn  taste 
and  making  situation.  “Rc-g?- 1  dlt'ss  of 
recipes,  though.”  she  says,  “the  main 
thing  to  n  niember  in  chc-c'semaking,  just 
as  in  handling  any  dain  product,  is  clean- 
linc'ss.  'I'o  have  a  really  first  class  cheese, 
no  matter  what  kind  it  may  be,  you  have 
to  stait  with  good  clean  milk.  A  second 
point  I  always  kc-ep  in  mind  is  to  work 
rapidly  with  milk  bc-fore  it  has  a  chance 
to  develop  a  bit  more  acidity  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  your  cheese.  Cottage  cheese 
may  be  made  with  sour  milk,  but  it 
nec'dn’t  have  a  sour,  bitter  flavor.” 

“I  set  whole  sweet  milk  aside  to  clab- 


HERE’S  SAFER,  FASTER,  EASIER  han- 
dling  of  gasoline,  oil  and  ocher  liquids. 
Easy  hack  and  forth  stroke  delivers  up  to 
20  gallons  a  minute  directly  to  fuel  tank  or 
other  receptacle.  High  suction  efficiency. 
Installs  easily  on  drums  or  skid  tanks. 
Either  hose  or  spout  outlet.  Thousands  in 
use.  See  your  oil  company  or  your  Tokheim 
representative.  Do  it  soon! 

Conorol  Products  Division 

TOKHIIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  COMPANY 

1626  Wabash  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Paotory  Branch:  1309  Howard  St,,  Son  fronciico  3,  Calif, 


•  *  klif 


P.  O.  Box  232  Fresno,  Calif. 
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Get  Back  ^12  or  More  lor  Every 
You  Spend  on  Fertilizer! 

There’s  just  one  way  to  be  sure  you’re  getting  the  greatest  benefit  out  of 
the  fertilizer  you  buy — and  that’s  to  test  the  soil.  You  know  exactly  what 
each  field  needs,  and  get  back  up  to  12  times  what  you  spend,  in  greater 
yields. 

You  also  save  up  to  $15  an  acre  on  lime  and  fertilizer,  by  not  applying 
where  not  needed.  Too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  can  do  more  harm  than 
good!  .An  Illinois  farmer  saved  $550  by  not  using  the  235  tons  of  lime  he 
planned  to  use.  Then  he  made  that  money  do  double  duty  because  it  paid 
for  the  phosphate  his  soil  tests  indicated  was  needed. 

Fall  Is  the  Most  Profitable  Time 


Tests  Famed  $110  More  an  Acre 


Vour  fall  plantings  will  pay  handsome  added  profits,  if 
you  test  the  soil.  I'hLs  .Missouri  farmer  found  he  needed 
phosphate  that  cost  only  .SI5  an  acre,  yet  got  back  from 
every  acre  an  EXTR.\  $125  worth  of  wheat,  lespedeia 
and  hay.  I.eft  hand  above  shows  poor  stand  on  an  un¬ 
treated  plot.  Vou  can  have  gains  like  that.  It's  not  too 
late  -test  now  ! 


This  is  the  best  time  to  find  out  what  \our  soil  needs,  to  give  >ou  top  vield  in  everv  field.  See 
just  what  this  year’s  crops  took  out  of  the  soil,  so  you  can  put  it  back.  Know  in  advance  the  right 
kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  buy  this  winter  and  next  spring.  Soil  tests  cost  vou  only  3c  an 
acre,  vet  give  you  bigger  and  better  crops,  save  monev  on  fertilizer.  .At  the  same  time  they  build 
up  soil  fertility  for  vears  to  come,  rather  than  draining  its  vitality. 

There’s  still  plentv  of  time  to  fertilize  fall  plantings.  Experiment  station  tests  prove  it’s  highlv 
profitable  even  to  test  and  fertilize  meadows  and  pastures. 


Oivners  Enthusiastic 


"Boosted  corn  yieh!  .VK)';,  oats  .^00';,  wheat 
lU)',  and  hay  — II.  ('.  B..  Ohio 

"Soil  Test  Kit  indicated  idiO'^phate  and  potash 
fleticiency  .  .  .  in*  rea'^ed  yield  of  beans  thi>  year 
Ify  .'0'/.** — A.  F  B.,  loN\a 

"Very  pleased  .  .  .  t)est  !)uy  I  ever  made  .  .  . 
ha"*  raiti  for  itself  over  and  over.  Last  year  grew 
finest  corn  ever." — \V.  1..  I).,  Ta. 


"Your  Soil  Test  Kit  terrific! 
plication  saved  five  times  the 


In  only  one  ap* 
due  of  the  kit.*' 


Soil  Testiuji  Can  Double  Your  Yield 

The  double  yield  in  bin  at  right  shows  the  gain  from 
testing  soil  and  using  the  right  amounts  of  fertilizer. 
Other  bins  were  grown  on  plots  only  partiallv  treated. 
You  can  grow  lOB  to  150  bushels  of  corn  an  acre,  even 
up  to  a  record  225 ! 


"lO.lMMi  tomato.  pep|>er  and  vegetable  plants 
turned  yellow  an<l  grew  only  4  in.  high.  With 
>oil  Test  Kit.  found  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen  and 
nffw  have  wonflerful  plants.’* — k.  I>.  l*a. 

"Like  it  very  much  due  to  simplicity  ami  ac¬ 
curacy  .  .  .  worth  l.fMM)  times  its  cost  on  my  JJO 
acre  farm.”  -  tJ.  II.,  (ihio 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

The  simple  Sudburv  Soil  Test  takes  onlv  10  minutes,  costs  onlv  10c.  It 
eliminates  the  guesswork — tells  vou  more  about  your  soil  than  a  lifetime 
of  farming.  Even  your  very  first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  dependable! 


Easy  As  Reading  a  Thermometer 


It’s  the  easiest  way  to  test  your  soil.  You  get  your  answer  right  away 
when  you  make  the  test- -there’s  no  waitin?  for  reports.  Test  whenever  and 
wherever  vou  like,  even  riiiht  out  in  the  field — vou’ll  use  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit  every  season  of  the  vear,  as  long  as  you  live. 


Our  Daring  Guarantee 


Whether  farming  U  vour  bu.sine&s  or  hobby,  you  want  to  increave  your  yield. 
Eiithuvi^tie  uverv  all  over  the  L'.  S.  .X.  tell  of  huge  crop  increases  and  big  savings 
on  fertilizer.  That's  why  we  dare  to  guarantee  to  refund  the  FULL  purchase 
price  within  one  sear  if  you  don't  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  your  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit!  You  be  the  judge,  we  know  you'll  never  part  with  it. 

Easy  Payment  Plan  if  preferred — you  can  let  your  Soil  Test 
Kit  pay  for  itself  as  you  use  it — see  coupon  below. 


Ilralers — 
Srrve  your 
customers 
with  this 
essential  aid 
to  better 
farming. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Sex  290,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  the  Farmer's  Super  DeLuxe  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the  low 
rash  price  of  only  $29.95  as  checked  below  : 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95.  Ship  r~j  Send  C.O.D. 

prepaid  and  include  copy  I  I  plus  postage, 

of  “Our  Land  and  Its 
Care”  FREE. 


Order  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit  tiMlay  I  .0.1).  plus 
postage  (or  send  check  and 
»e'll  mail  prepaid,  saving  you 
18  lb-.  |K>stage:  we'll  also  in¬ 
clude  valuable  64-pagc  book 
FREE  “Our  Land  and  Its 
Care"  I . 

If  not  delighted,  return  in 
ten  days  for  EL'LL  REEl'Nl). 


Name 


Zone  State  . .  .  .  . 

I'll  Use  your  easy  payment  plan  and  pay  post¬ 
man  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery — then  send 
you  four  monthly  payments  of  only  $6.75  each. 


lAM'.  : 

jgjL- 

LI^EanTHB 

LIHEMi  1 

phospiuie^H 

FlRIlllC|iy 
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THE  FENCE 

OF  A 

LIFE-TIME 


You  Are  Sure  With  A 
Living  Fence  of  Forrest  Keeling 
Type  Muliiflora  Rose 

Beat  the  faTn  labor  shortage  which  males  fence 
building  and  repairing  costly.  Plan  for  the  future 
with  a  Forrest  Keeling  Multiflora  Rose  living  fence. 
Developed  to  serve  as  a  permanent,  living  fence, 
to  bring  protection  and  economy  to  farming.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Keeling  plants  have  been  used  to  fence 
farmlands. 

FORREST  KEELING  TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High — Bull  Strong— Goat  Tight 

Easily  planted  —  fast  growing.  Protects  against 
cross-fence  transmission  of  livestock  diseases.  Up¬ 
right,  thorny,  vigorous.  Does  not  sap  strength  of 
nearby  crops  nor  grow  tall  enough  to  shade  them. 
Does  not  runner  or  sucker.  Reduces  insect  damage 
to  crops  by  multiplying  songbird  numbers. 

Aids  in  erosion  control  —  acts  as  a  field  windbreak, 
protec’Ing  young  crops  —  reduces  wind  erosion. 
Planted  readily  in  a  straight  row  or  on  contour  to 
fit  your  conservation  plan.  Send  for  free  literature. 

SEND  FOR  SAMFLF  FACKAGE 

Compare  the  Forrest  Keeling  plants.  Note  their 
sturdy  na+ure.  Plant  them  and  you'll  see  why  For¬ 
rest  Keeling  plants  are  superior.  Please  enclose 
$1.00  to  cover  handling  and  mailing  charges.  Use 
coupon  —  order  early. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERT 

223  Parkway  Read  Elsbarry,  Missouri 

Hufh  SteavenGon.  Prop.,  Originator  and  Developer 
of  Multiflora  Rose  Fence 


FORREST  KEELINO  NURSERY 
223  Parhwoy  Rd.,  Elsberry,  Mo. 

-  Send  Free  Descriptive  Literature 

-  Send  Trial  planting  of  12  No.  1  Standard  Forrest 
Keeling  Multidora  Kose  plants;  1  enclose  $1.00  to 
cover  handling  and  mailing. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

City  . SUtc . 


bor,”  Mrs.  Barr  says.  *‘\Vlu’n  the  t  ream 
rises  away  from  the  milk,  1  take  it  off  for 
butter  makinp.  Icavinc  the  skim-milk 
elabber  for  making  the  eheese.” 

“When  the  eurd  pulls  away  slightly 
from  the  side  of  the  pan  without  breaking, 
it  is  finn  enough  to  heat.  I  ean  tell,  too,” 
she  says,  “if  it  has  clabbered  enough  by 
rutting  through  it  with  a  spoon.  If  it 
stays  in  good  firm  pieces  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  down  in  a  soft  mass,  it  is  ready.” 

The  eurd  is  broken  up  while  it  heats 
and  should  be  stirred  constantly.  Allowing 
it  to  settle  causes  the  pieces  to  be  leathery 
oi  stringy.  “.After  making  cottage  eheese 
for  awhile  you  ean  judge  when  it’s  been 
heated  enough  without  using  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  I  have  never  used  one  because 
1  believe  that  a  thermometer  isn’t  as 
essential  for  making  this  eheese  as  it  is  for 
others  in  which  a  few  degrees  means  an 
entirely  different  type  of  eheese.  I  usually 
remoNC  the  pan  from  the  heat  when  the 
pieces  of  curd  are  about  the  size  of  my 
finger  tip,  don’t  show  whey  inside  when 
broken,  and  are  tender  and  creamy  in 
texture,”  Mrs.  Baer  says.  “If  you  want  a 
drier  eurd.”  she  adds,  “leave  it  on  the  fire 
a  little  longer. 

“Instead  of  using  a  cloth  to  drain  the 
whey  from  the  eurd.  I  simply  pour  eurd 
and  whey  directly  from  the  pan  into  my 
kitchen  sieve.  I  found  that  more  whey 
drained  this  way  and  that  it  was  a  much 
cleaner  process.  For  a  mild,  sweet  ( heese, 
drain  the  eurd  as  much  as  possible.” 

After  draining  the  curd,  salt  may  be 
added  to  taste.  Mrs.  Baer  has  never  salted 
her  eheese  because  some  of  her  customers 
wanted  a  sweet  eheese  to  eat  with  honey 
or  syrup.  She  found,  too,  that  salting  the 
eurd  seemed  to  bring  more  whey  out  caus¬ 
ing  the  eheese  to  become  sour  sooner. 

The  eurd  is  stored  in  earthen  crocks  in 
the  refrigerator.  Occasionally  she  stirs 
through  the  cheese  carefully  to  mix  the 
eurd  so  that  the  top  eurd  doesn’t  become 
dn,'.  Heavy  cream  is  added  when  the 
eheese  is  ready  to  serve  or  sell. 

“There  are  more  uses  for  cottage  cheese 
than  people  think.”  Mrs.  Baer  says.  “When 
put  through  my  Foley  food  mill  it  makes 
a  fine  baker’s  eheese  for  eheese  cake  and 
pie  and  a  good  cream  eheese  for  spreads. 
The  texture  and  flavor,  after  it  has  been 
pulverized  is  little  diflerent  from  the 
cream  eheese  you  buy  at  the  store. 

“.A  eheese  dip  for  potato  chips  may  be 
made  by  blending  2  cups  milled  cheese, 
the  juice  of  one  onion.  1  t^spoon  Wor- 
ehestershire  sauce,  salt,  and  cream  to  the 
desired  consistency.  The  dip  should  be 
slightly  thinner  for  potato  chips  than  for 
spreading  on  crackers.  .A  seiond  recipe 
which  is  good  with  crackers  may  be  made 
by  adding  catsup  and  chili  sauce  to  taste 
to  the  fim  recipe.” 

Making  Neufchatel 

“Like  most  farm  and  ranch  families  who 
keep  a  cow  or  more,”  says  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kuphaldt  of  Alpine,  California,  “we 
found  that  at  times  during  the  year  we 
had  more  milk  than  wc  knew  what  to  do 
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I  NEW  Nitro  Shooter  Junior 

TRACTOR  TRAILER  TYPE 
ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  DISTRIBUTOR 


Hera  is  the  trailer  type  rig  For  you,  with 
100  gallon  tank  and  3  colled  spring  applica¬ 
tors  using  the  famed  John  Blue  Metering 
Pump.  Easy  to  attach — accurate  to  use. 

NITRO  SHOOTER.  SENIOR 


Sturdily  cortstructad  with  100  gallon  tank, 
pump  and  3  spring  trip  type  applicators, 
ommend  addition  of  2  to 
4  applicator  shanks  to 
place  anhydrous  ammonia 
for  broadcast  crops  and  I  j 
pasture  lands  this  tall.  ,/i 

( Heavy  dety  coeltcrs. 
as  illastrated. 
are  extra) 


metering 
We  rec- 


I)t  fH  udahh 


Send  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


iarm  Equipmiut  Sim*  IHfift 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 
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Take  the  wheel  of  a  Massey-Harris 


1  COMPARE  POWER.  See  ho 


_  iw  a 

Massey*Harris  tractor  delivers  extra 
drawbar  pull  for  tough  hard  going  .  .  . 
greater  smoothness  on  heavy-duty  belt 
jobs.  You’ll  plow  deep  furrows  and  get 
across  the  held  faster.  You'll  pull  through 
tough  spots  that  slow  down  less  power¬ 
ful  tractors  of  the  same  size.  You'll  have 
more  power  at  the  take-off  to  keep  balers, 
pickers  and  combines  humming. 


2.  COMPARE  COMFORT 


3.  COMPARE  ECONOMY 


4.  COMPARE  TOOLS 


The  full  line  of 
matched  tools  —  mounted,  semi-mounted  and 
drawn,  team  up  with  Massey-Harris  tractors  for 
tup  perturmance.  Full-view  front  mounted  culti¬ 
vators  are  easy  to  adjust.  Rear  mounted  tools 
attach  in  one  minute  or  less.  Two-way,  two-speed 
hydraulic  control  powers  tools  into  the  ground  as 
well  as  out,  maintains  constant  working  depth. 


Massey-Harris’ 
Velvet-Ride  seat  is  hydraulically  mounted,  spring- 
cushioned  .  .  .  softens  jars  and  jolts.  Full-width 
platform  has  more  standing  room.  Shock-resistant 
steering  saves  arms  and  shoulders.  £asy-reach 
controls  save  time.  Light-pressure,  smocth-acting 
brakes  have  separate  pedals  which  can  be  locked 
together.  Streamlined  hood  provides  clear  vision. 


Impartial  tests 
prove  that  Massey-Harris  tractors  deliver  more 
power  per  gallon  of  fuel  than  the  average  of  all 
other  leading  makes.  You'll  make  fewer  trips  to 
the  fuel  tank  with  a  Massey-Harris  .  .  .  get  more 
work  done  on  each  tankful  .  .  .  save  many  dollars 
in  fuel  each  year.  This  means  lower  operating 
costs,  greater  profits. 


See  for  yourself  why  a  Massey-Harris  tractor  helps  you  do 
better  field  work  .  .  .  helps  you  get  your  crops  in  faster 
and  easier  . . .  helps  increase  your  yields  and  profits.  Then 
check  into  the  long-life  features  that  count  for  more  years 
of  service  .  .  .  lower  maintenance  .  .  .  fewer  overhauls. 

Yes,  the  more  you  look  the  more  you’ll  understand 
why  an  ever-increasing  number  of  farmers  say:  "Make 
it  a  Massey-Harris,” 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Massey-Harris  tractor  that  fits  your  needs,  on 
your  own  farm.  No  matter  what  size  of  tractor  you  need 
—  from  a  small  one-plow  size  to  a  big  4-5-plow  tractor  — 
there’s  a  Massey-Harris  to  fit  your  requirements.  31  mod¬ 
els,  with  gasoline,  distillate,  diesel,  or  L.  P.  engines.  For 
free  folder  by  mail,  use  the  handy  coupon. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 
Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wi$.,  Dept.  B-1 10. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  yuur  latest  catalog  of  Massey- 
Harris  Tractors. 


Name 


County 


thousands  of  seeds 
per  pound... 


accurately  with  the 
Sure-Stand  Seedmeters 


The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seeder, 
with  its  double  box,  will  sow'  either 
fine  or  coarse  and  chaff)’  seeds  accu¬ 
rately  for  a  sure  even  stand. 

This  secret  of  accurate  sowing  is  in 
the  precision-built  seedmeters  —  so 
close  fitting  as  to  handle  the  tiniest 
seeds  without  loss  or  leakage. 

The  success  of  getting  a  sure  catch 
is  in  the  Brillion  method,  which  con¬ 
ditions  the  seedbed,  plants  the  seed 
at  V2  inch  depth,  and  firms  the  soil 
around  all  the  seeds  ...  all  in  one 
operation.  The  result  is  higher  per¬ 
cent  of  germination  and  lower  seed 
costs  by  more  than  V2  —  savings  that 
can  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand  in  only  two 
days  use. 


Three  Rolling  Widths 

The  Sure-Stand  is  available  in  three 
rolling  widths.  lO'S",  8'  and  5'4".  The 
5'4"  model  is  made  either  with  a 
standard  drawbar  or  3-point  hitch. 

Look  into  the  Brillion  way  of  get¬ 
ting  a  sure  stand  of  grass  at  less  cost. 

BRILLION  IRON  Vi'ORKS,  INC. 
Depi.  SG-3-9,  Brillion,  ^X’ist^)nsin 


with.  Before  the  price  of  calves  went  up 
wc  bought  one  or  two  from  the  dairies 
around  the  county  and  raised  them  on 
the  surplus  milk.  .-Mtcr  that  our  skimmed 
milk  went  to  the  chickens,  hogs.  eats,  dogs, 
and  anything  else  we  could  find  to  eat  it. 
That  is.  until  I  discovered  a  real  gold 
mine  in  home  made  cheese.” 

Nowadays  extra  skim  milk  goes  into 
cottage  cheese  and  with  spare  whole  milk 
Mrs.  Kuphaldt  makes  Neufchatel.  a  Phila¬ 
delphia-type  cream  cheese,  and  Monterey 
cheese.  “.\nd  if  I  make  more  than  the 
family  needs,  I  find  a  ready  market  for 
home-made  cheese  among  friends  and 
through  clubs  and  churches.  Prettily 
wrapped,  a  nice  round  cheese  makes  an 
elegant  gift  or  prize,”  she  says. 

Five  quarts  of  whole  sweet  milk,  yg 
cheese  rennet  tablet  dissolved  in  y^  cup 
cold  water,  salt,  and  a  clean  muslin  cloth 
are  all  this  California  ranch  wife  needs  to 
turn  out  three  pounds  of  Neufchatel 
cheese.  This  is  her  method: 

\Vith  the  milk  at  about  72°  F.  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  dissolved  rennet  with  the 
milk. 

Cover  the  milk  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
let  stand  from  14-18  hours. 

The  curd  is  firm  enough  if  it  breaks 
away  cleanly  from  the  side  of  the  pan 
when  pressed  with  the  back  of  the  hand. 
A  little  clear  whey  on  top  is  also  a  good 
indication  that  the  curd  is  ready. 

Dip  the  curd  when  firm  into  the  muslin 
cloth  and  hang  up  to  drain  in  a  cool  plat  e 
for  about  24  hours. 

The  cheese  may  be  used  after  draining 
without  pressing.  If  a  finner  cheese  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  curd  may  be  lightly  pressed 
while  still  in  the  drain  cloth. 

Salt  to  taste.  The  cheese  should  be 
stored  in  the  refrigerator,  where  it  will 
keep  for  a  week  or  two.  and  should  be 
eaten  while  fresh.  Mrs.  Kuphaldt  uses  it 
plain  or  varies  it  by  adding  (  rushed  pine¬ 
apple,  (  hopped  nuts,  olives  or  pimento  to 
taste. 

.American  Type  Cheese 
Mrs.  Marie  Rich  of  Kenton  County. 
Kentucky,  started  making  an  .Ameriean 
type  cheese  S(‘veral  years  ago  when  it  was 
a  part  of  the  home  demonstration  program 
in  her  county.  “I  disco\ered  early  in  the 
process  that  to  make  hard  cheese  right 
you  should  use  a  thermometer  and  wat(  h 
temperatures  carefully.”  Mrs.  Rich  says. 
“And  you  can’t  exp(‘(  t  to  be  a  first  class 
cheese  maker  the  very  first  tr\-,  either,” 
she  adds.  “It  takes  a  few  b^t(  lies  to  learn 
the  process  thoroughly,  how  to  adapt  the 
recipe  to  your  own  situation,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  just  what’s  supposed  to  be  taking 
place  at  each  step.  Hut  after  a  try  or  two. 
j  I  came  out  with  the  nicest  yellow  cheese 
that  tasted  just  like  the  Longhorn-type 
•American  cheese  you  buy  at  the  grocer)- 
store.” 

To  make  6-7  pound  of  cheese.  Mrs. 
Rich  saved  ba(  k  4  gallons  of  night  milk, 
stored  it  in  the  cooler,  and  mixed  it  with 
4  gallons  of  morning  milk.  Just  to  be  sure 
of  a  more  uniform  milk  she  added  a  pint 
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KEuv  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 

Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operote— obsolutely  noiseless. 

It’s  just  os  eosy  ond  profit- 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  a  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Sotisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 


Vctticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sires — smoll  os  'A  ton 


>•••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAYI  •••••••< 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MEG.  CO.,  Box  3.  Springfield.  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers__ton  cob.  C  Cob  Crusher  0  Hommermill 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


How  much 

LIME  PER  ACRE 

should  you  use  for  your  fall  liming? 

Get  the  answer  quickly  and  easily,  in  just 
three  minutes,  with  the  LaMotte  Soil  Teskit. 
A  test  of  warranted  accuracy  for  use  on  farm 
and  garden  soils. 


Soil  .\cidity  is  important.  Liming  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Both  of  these  factors  should  be  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  corrected  for  the  selected 
crop.  , 

Test  vour  soil  with  the  LaMotte  Soil  Tes¬ 
kit,  and  from  this  reading,  lime  according  to 
the  tables  in  the  accompanving  Soil  Hand¬ 
book.  Sufficient  reagent  with  set  for  100 
tests.  Refills  obtainable. 

Yours  for  only  $2.25  postpaid  in  conti¬ 
nental  U.  S.  .\.  if  pasment  accompanies 
order — or  $2.25  plus  postage  if  you  are  to 
be  billed.  To  order:  just  mail  this  ad  today 
with  your  name  and  address. 

Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

LaMotte  Chemical  Products  Co. 

Dept.  FO  Towson,  Baltimore  4,  Md. 

“more  than  thirty  years  experience 
in  soil  testing” 
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LIFE-TIME  aluminum  GATES 

Also  made  In  galvanized  spring-steel. 
The  best— most  beautiful  gates  in 
the  world.  Cost  less  than  heavy 
wooden  gates.  The  new  FENCE- 
MASTER  steel  gate,  made  exactly 
like  the  famous  LIFE-TIME  aluminum 
gate  will  eliminate  those  gate  trou¬ 
bles  and  dress-up  your  gate  with  a 
shiny  chrome  look.  Replace  those 
sagging  gates  NOW!  See  these 
amazing  Alprodco  Gates  at  your  lo¬ 
cal  Lumber  Yard,  Building  Material 
or  Implement  Dealer.  (14  factories) 
Write  for  free  descriptive  folder  to¬ 
day.  Address— 

ALPRODCO,  INC.,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 


WEEDS 

Quickly 

Destroyed 


with  this  modern  kerosene  burner! 


750,000  USERS 

2000°  flame  splits  rocks,  destroys  insects, 
rodents.  Thaws.  Disinfects  poultry  and 
livestock  quarters.  Has  99  practical  uses. 
FREE  BULLETIN.  WRITE  TOD.^Y. 

SINE  Equipment,  FQ2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Get  the  capacity  of  a  truck  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  wagon!  Inexpensive  interchangeable  attachments 
quickly  fit  on  lifting  frame  —  platform,  grain  box, 
stock  rack.  Fits  Ford,  Ferguson,  Ford-Ferguson, 
Massey-Harris,  Case  Vac.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
LITERATURE. 


Keeps  Wheels  Rolling 
when  it’s  Wet  and  Muddy 

Peels  off  mud  as  you  drive  for  positive,  safe,  easy 
steering.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread.  Easy 
to  install  .  .  .  models  for  all  tractors.  Thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

VETTER  MFG.  CO.,  S»  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


"GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  UlO" 


of  clcan-tasting  buttermilk  as  a  starter. 
She  varied  the  amount  of  color  used  each 
time  so  that  her  cheese  ranged  from  pale 
yellow  to  almost  orange. 

To  the  8  gallons  of  milk,  add  1  cheese 
rennet  tablet  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  stirring  thoroughly,  .\llow  the  milk 
to  set  undisturbed  for  '/a  hour. 

Cut  the  curd  when  firm  in  J/a-inch 
squares.  “We  tried  cutting  with  kitchen 
knivi’s  for  awhile,”  Mrs.  Rich  says,  “but 
that  was  slower  than  we  wanted.  \Ve  fixed 
a  piece  of  chicken  wire,  with  1-inch  square 
mesh,  to  fit  the  pan.  It  cut  the  whole  pan 
of  curd  in  two  movements  and  gave  us 
nice  uniform  pieces.” 

Stir  the  curd  gently  by  hand  15  minutes 
until  the  whey  starts  separating. 

Turn  the  heat  on  low  and  raise  the 
temp<‘rature  to  about  102°  F.  in  one  hour. 
The  curd  should  hold  its  shape  by  this 
time  and  fall  apart  readily  when  picked 
up  in  the  hand  and  held  for  a  tew  minutes 
without  squeezing.  If  it  does  not,  continue 
heating  slowly  until  it  does. 

Take  the  pan  from  the  heat  and  stir 
every  5  or  10  minutes  to  keep  the  curd 
from  matting  together.  I^eave  the  curd  in 
the  warm  whey  until  it  is  finn  enough  so 
that  the  pieces  fall  apart  easily  when 
pressed  gently  in  the  hand.  This  will  take 
about  an  hour.  “.At  this  time,”  says  Mrs. 
Rich,  “the  curd  always  tastes  a  little  sweet, 
if  it  has  any  taste  at  all,  and  has  a  slightly 
spongy,  tender  texture.  Failing  to  stir  the 
curd  constantly  while  it  is  heating,  or  to 
let  the  temperature  get  too  high  gave  us 
a  hard,  tough,  rubber)’  curd  which  would 
not  press  properly.” 

Drain  the  curd  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Put  the  curd  in  the  hoop  and  press.  “A 
gallon  syrup  can  always  did  very  well  for 
a  form,”  Mrs.  Rich  says,  “and  my  lard 
press  doubled  as  a  cheese  press  nicely.  The 
top  of  the  press  e.xactly  fitted  the  diameter 
of  the  can,  so  a  follower  wasn’t  necessary. 
One  friend  wanted  small  cheeses  so  she 
used  a  little  can  and  pressed  the  cheese 
by  hand  with  her  old  fashioned  wooden 
potato  masher.  She  had  the  nicest,  firmest 
little  cheeses.  We  pressed  the  curd  until  as 
much  whey  as  possible  was  out  and  until 
the  cracks  in  the  sides  of  the  cheese  were 
closed.  Cracks  should  be  avoided  because 
any  mold  that  forms  on  the  outside  of  the 
che  esc  can  get  inside  too  easily  and  cannot 
be  cleaned  properly.” 

.After  drying  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
cheese  should  be  dipped  in  paraffin  and 
put  away  in  a  moderately  warm,  humid 
storage  to  l  ure  lor  3  weeks  or  more. 

The  t  heddaring  process  used  in  fai  tor\- 
made  .American  cheese  is  not  suitable  to 
most  small  scale  production  methods  and 
usually  is  modified  in  home  recipes.  To 
“eheddar”  tht‘  t  lu'ese  the  whey  is  drained 
from  the  cheese  vat  after  heating  the  curd 
and  the  pieces  of  curd  are  allowed  to  mat 
together.  When  matted  the  curd  is  cut 
into  large  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  long 
loaf  oi  sandwich  bread  and  turned  to  help 
the  whey  escape.  1  hen  the  loaves  ol  curd 
are  stacked,  first  two  high,  then  three  high, 


Different  Results 
Try  This  Different 
Dairy  Feed 

By  different  results  we  mean 
results  that  have  made  Tuxedo 
18°3  one  of  today's  fastest  selling 
dairy  feeds. 

Tuxedo  Dairy  18%  is  made  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  heavy  in  oats  and  the 
oats  are  crimped  rather  than 
ground.  The  cows  get  a  bulkier- 
than-usual  type  feed  for  better 
digestive  action  of  the  bacteria  in 
the  rumen. 

This  fine  dairy  feed  is  properly 
balanced  with  important  min¬ 
erals,  and  it  is  high  in  Vitamin  D, 
the  sunshine  vitamin  so  necessary 
to  heavy  milk  production.  It  is 
also  fortified  with  Wheat  Germ 
Oil,  one  of  the  richest  natural 
sources  of  Vitamin  E. 

If  your  cows  are  not  now  giving 
enough  milk — if  they  are  capable 
of  doing  better,  yet  you  want  to 
keep  your  feed  bill  down,  try 
Tuxedo  18%.  The  results  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  please  you.  Ask  your 
nearest  Tuxedo  Feeds  dealer. 

THE  Early  &  Daniel  Company 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


Our 

71st  Year 


TUXEDO 

^aiA4f, 

1 6%- 1 8%.20%-24%-33% 
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then  four  high.  More  whey  eseapes  each 
time  the  pieces  of  curd  are  stacked  and 
the  piles  mat  together,  becoming  smooth 
and  velvety  in  texture.  These  large  pieces 
of  curd  are  then  put  through  a  milling 
machine  whit  h  cuts  them  into  small  pieces. 
This  curd  is  salted,  hooped  and  pressed 
just  as  in  making  uneheddared  cheese. 

Swiss  Brick  Cheese 

Cheesemaking  on  the  farm,  small  scale 
or  large,  can  come  under  the  heading  of 
Profitable  Business.  If  you  stop  by  the 
.\lpine  Vfiew  Farms  in  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  John  Stotzer 
himself  probably  will  be  there  to  show  you 
around  his  farm  and  to  explain  about  the 
huge  Swiss  bells  worn  by  his  Holstein  herd 
through  the  spring  and  summer. 

“An  old  saying  got‘s,”  he  may  tell  you 


Follow  tho  lood  of  lucctttful  bro«d«r<  in  oH 
port!  of  th#  counffy  — ♦♦♦d  ftro«dor*ADE  Oil 
b«foro  motinp.  Thii  blond  of  corrot  eiC 
wKoot  oil  ond  *’D  '  o<*<votod  enimol 

ftorol  tvccotffwily  comboti  nutrttionol  ttof* 

Put  Broodor-ADE  0>l  m  food  of  Kortoi,  COf* 
tio,  twino.  do9«,  poultry  ond  fur-boorort. 
Do»ogo  vorioi  according  to  liio  of  onimol^ 
follow  limplo  diroctiont  in  BuMotin  23  »ont 
H  ooch  pockogo  Ordon  ibippod  Mm#  doy 
roco'vod.  Sond  chock  or  monoy  ordor  for 
$1.80.  Monoy  bock  if  not  lotiifiod.  Brood* 
•ri  who  ha«o  triod  it  roordor  yoor  oftor  yoor 


Ooporfmonf  A*3. 


with  a  smile  as  you  sample  his  cheese,  “that 
cheese  eaten  in  the  morning  is  like  gold, 
like  silver  at  noon,  and  like  lead  at  night.” 
It  could  be  added  that  cheese  also  means 
silver  in  his  po(  ket. 

A  native  of  Canton  Berne,  the  dairving 
region  of  Switzerland,  John  Stotzer  came 
to  this  countiy  when  he  was  17.  His  main 
farm  income  until  about  1938  was  from 
milk  and  Holstein  sto(  k.  Then  he  decided 
on  a  more  profitable  angle  of  the  daining 
business,  built  a  cheese  house,  and  started 
his  own  retailing  by  turning  his  milk  into 
cheese — IIO.OOO  pounds  of  it  a  year. 

The  ( heese  formula  he  uses  for  his  Swiss 
Bri(  k  (  heese  is  a  secret  one  passed  on  to 
him  by  an  old  Swiss  ch('esemaker.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  evening  milk  is  ccx)l(‘d  and 
added  to  the  morning’s  milk  for  the 
process.  The  milk  is  poured  into  a  300- 


^  EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 


AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  o 
Ai^rtculture  State  Deptft 
•  nd  prominent  breeders 
Pliable  ru^t  re^iotant  steel. 


No.  136  6ALeS  TAC  EAR  TAGS 

Quantity  Price  Quantity  Hotr-.'Sheep  t'attle 

KM)  $1.65  50  $1.65  $1.80 

500  7.30  lOO  2.75  3.10 

lOtMi  11.00  300  5.95  7.50 

F.O.B.  Newport  Ky.  Applicator  $1.85 

Starnpiti^r  name  and  dddre^s.  on  anv  quantity  e.tr  i.ig:.-* 

BL'LL  RINGS  CATTLE  LEADS.  ETC. — SEND  FOR  PRK  ES 

National  Band  &  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  6519,  Newport,  Ky. 


gallon  copper  kettle  made  over  100  years 
ago  when  kettles  were  hung  over  an  open 
fire  for  elu'csemaking.  It  has  since  had  a 
steam  jacket  built  around  it. 

\Vith  the  milk  at  about  86°  F.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Swiss  thermometer  he  uses, 
he  adds  starter,  usually  a  bucket  of  whey 
from  the  previous  day’s  eheesemaking, 
and  just  a  trace  of  color.  Enough  rennet 
extract  is  used  to  set  the  daily  batch  of 
1600-1800  pounds  of  milk  in  5/2  hour. 
When  the  curd  is  firm  enough  he  “harps” 
it  with  a  Swiss  cheese  harp  into  pieces 
about  1-ineh  sejuare.  He  lets  it  stand  a 
few  minutes,  then  stirs  it  gently  before 
turning  on  the  steam.  I'he  curd  is  heated 
to  approximately  100°- 102°  F.  and  the 
steam  turned  off.  An  automatic  agitator 
keeps  the  curd  constantly  moving  while 
the  heat  is  on. 

The  curd  is  judged  ready  when  it  has 
a  tender,  spongy  texture  and  is  almost 
tasteless.  Th(  whey  is  pumped  immedi- 
atelv  from  tin*  kettle  through  a  separator 
where  any  cream  jjresent  in  the  whey  is 
taken  out.  Thi*  whey  its(‘lf  is  fed  to  the 
hogs.  The  curd,  enough  for  about  16 
bricks  of  cheese,  is  scooped  out  of  the  kettle 
into  heavy  wooden  rectangular  forms 
which  are  on  a  wooden  draining  rack. 
.After  the  curd  drains  and  settles,  a  wooden 
follower  is  put  on  top  of  each  eh(‘ese  and 
weighted  with  a  brick.  The  cheese  is 
turned  twice  during  the  day. 

•After  draining  and  pressing,  the  cheese 


cm 


farmers  are  buying  than  any  other  make 


•  3  SIZES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

•  ONE  MOTOR  — ONE  DRIVE- 
ONE  CHAIN 

•  NO  STINKING  PIT 

•  NO  ROLLBACK  of  MANURE- 
REMOVES  LIQUIDS 


•  90  DAYS’  SATISFACTION  TRIAL 

•  CHAIN  WON’T  BREAK— WILL 
LAST  FOR  YEARS 

•  CLAY  CLEANERS  APPROVED 
BY  MILK  INSPECTORS 

•  8  DELIVERY  LOCATIONS 


NEW  DEVICE  TAKES  UP  TO  3'/2  FT.  OF  CHAIN  WITHOUT  REMOVING 
A  LINK!  OPERATES  FROM  GROUND  AT  ELEVATOR  BASE. 


is  floated  in  a  brine-  tank  lor  24  hours. 
I'hc  heavy  brine  solution  salts  the  cheese 
and  helps  form  a  rind  which  protects  it 
from  mold.  Then  it  is  placed  on  the 
e  uring  room  sheh  es  to  diy.  When  any 
mold  foiTiis  on  the  outside  of  the  cheese 
it  is  washed  ofT  with  mild  salt  water.  After 
three  weeks  of  curing  it  is  dipped  in 
paraffine,  then  left  to  cure  another  week 
before  it  is  ready  to  be  sold.  At  this  time 
it  has  a  waxy,  creamy  texture  and  a  trace 
of  sharpness  in  the  flavor.  The  cut  sur¬ 
face  shows  a  few  small  mechanical  holes. 


caused  by  some  pieces  of  curd  not  pressing  I 
fiiTnly  together.  1 

The  cheese  sells  for  65  cents  a  pound  j 
in  the  brick,  which  averages  6-7  pounds  i 
each,  and  for  70  cents  a  pound  in  the  cut 
brick.  Much  of  it  is  bought  right  on  the 
farm  by  people  who  stop  to  see  the  cheese¬ 
making  operations  and  to  hear  the  Swiss 
bells  as  the  Holsteins  graze  over  the  hills. 
The  rest  of  it  is  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper  and  mailed  to  customers  from 
Maine  to  California  who,  like  Ben  Gunn, 
from  time  to  time  enjoy  good  cheese.  j 


GRADE  A  .MILKHOLSE 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
if  the  owner  did  the  work,  and  close  to 
$1,800  if  it  is  contracted  out.  To  this  will 
have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  cooler, 
wash  tanks,  racks,  hot-water  heater  and 
house-heating  equipment.  These  will  vary 
with  the  ideas  of  the  daiiyman.  In  any 
case,  it  will  bi-  roughly  $500  more  for  this 
working  equipment  in  a  small  milkhousc. 

Now  suppose  we  jump  a  few  months, 
j)ast  the  headaches  of  keeping  workmen 
on  the  job  and  building  material  short¬ 
ages.  to  the  day  when  all  the  electrical  and 
plumbing  connections  are  made  and  the 
milk  is  brought  in  to  cool  in  the  new  milk- 
house  for  the  first  time.  How  do  wt-  make 
our  investment  pay  off  in  bigger  milk 
I  hecks  for  the  farm?  Grade  .A  milk- 
house  won’t  jjroduce  more  milk:  only  the 
( ows  (  an  do  this.  But  it  will  help  prevent 


rejection  of  milk  for  ofT-flavor.  odor  and 
high  bacteria  count. 

W  hat  is  Grade  A  Milk?  ' 

Back  in  1923  the  U.  S.  Public  Ht'alth 
Service  developed  a  standard  milk  ordi-  • 
nance  and  code  with  the  cooperation  of  ; 
the  states,  cities  and  daiiy  industry.  This  ; 
defined  Grade  A  raw  milk  in  speeihe  and 
scientific  terms.  The  present  code  (in  its  | 
8th  revision)  reads,  in  part,  "Grade  .A  raw  ' 
milk  is  raw  milk  the  ax  erage  bacteria  plate  | 
count  of  which  does  not  exceed  50.000  per  ' 
cubic  centimeter,  or  the  average  reduction 
time  of  which  is  not  less  than  8  hours.” 
For  milk  that  is  to  be  pasteurized  the  code 
reads,  “the  limits  shall  be  200,000  per  c.c.  | 
and  have  a  reduction  time  of  not  less  than 
6  hours.”  The  term  "reduction  time”  re-  ' 
fers  to  a  test  using  methylene  blue  dye.  If 
milk  has  a  high  bacteria  count  it  ( hanges 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  ARE 
DUAL  PURPOSE 


Corriedale  fleeces  are 
excelled  bv  none.  Cor¬ 
riedale  fat  lambs  top 
the  market.  These  two 
annual  crops  spell 


"MORE  PROFIT" 

for  fro*  booklet,  write: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secretory 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 

108  Porkbill  Av«.  Columbia,  Missouri 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  con  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes. 


For  booklet  write 

H.  H.  WALKER' 

BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


•  COWS  REST  LONGER 


NEW  COMFORT 
^  STAllS 


WILL  RAISE  MILK 


0 


QrUfiH 


B.  Cleu^ 


Pruidtm 


PRODUCTION  10%  — AND  WE  CAN 

PROVE  IT!  ACTUALLY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN 
(1)  MORE  MILK  PER  COW.  (2)  PROLONGED  YEARLY 
HIGH  MILK  PRODUCTION.  (3)  LONGER  PRODUCTIVE 
LIFE.  1  to  3  MORE  LACTATIONS.  (4)  KEEP  COWS 
SURPRISINGLY  CLEAN.  (S)  MINIMUM  BEDDING 
WASTE.  Milk  production  records  absolutely  prove  no 
other  stall  can  equal  the  COMFORT  STALL  IN 
THESE  RESPECTS. 


I.  D.  Porterfield,  of  West  Viricinia  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  states  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  “The  cows  in  the 
larger  stalls  spent  an  average  of  3  hours  and  6 
minutes  more  per  day  lying  down,  than  those  in 
the  smaller  stalls.’’ 


more  milk  per  week, 
slightly  leas.” 


Jy  one  animal  produced 


NO  SKINNED  KNEES  — 
CUT  OR  BRUISED  UDDERS 
Tests  skew  ey  to  70%  less  iai'ories 


O  SAVES  FEED 

Manger  rails  stop  cows  from  throw¬ 
ing  out  feed. 

©CLEANER  COWS 

Animals  lie  forward  of  stop  bar- 
out  of  manure — save  bedding. 

A  CLEANER  COW  BED 

Rails  over  manger  cause  cow  to 
move  back.  Droppings  never  occur 
where  cow  lies  down. 

Q  NO  FEED  STEALING 

Partition  eztepding  over  manger 
_  prevents  stealing  feed  from  neigh- 
'  bor  cows.  Nor  can  cows  annoy 
neighbors. 


A  EASY  ACCESS  TO  AIRLINE 

Waist-high  petcock  at  rear  of  par¬ 
tition  is  easier  to  use.  No  unhandy 
reorching — no  danger  of  being 
squeezed  against  partition. 

©EXTRA  WIDE  STALLS 

Easier  milking — handling  of  ani¬ 
mals — plenty  of  room  for  milking 
machine  and  operator. 


Plan  ahead.  Let  your  cowe  give  you  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  production  .  . .  make  you  more 
money.  Send  for  valuable  information. 
Act  now!  See  how  easy  it  is  to  put  CLAY 
COMFORT  STALLS  in  your  barn. 


FREE  CATALOG  — MAIL  TODAY! 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  926  FULTON  ST.,  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 

□  COMF08T  STAllS  CATAIOO  □  BARN  VENTIIATION 


□  FARM  WINDOWS 

□  MIIKING  FARIOR  STAllS 

□  STEEl  GATES 

_  I  am  building. 


□  STAllS  &  STANCHIONS 

□  BARN  ClEANERS 

_  I  am  remodeling _ 


TOWN. 

STATE_ 
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COLONEL  D.  M.  VANCE  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  owns  a  320-acre  farm  that  has 
been  in  the  family  since  the  “Forty-niners”  were  heading  west  in  search  of  gold. 

“I  remember  when  my  father  put  in  the  first  American  Fence  on 
this  farm,”  said  Colonel  Vance.  “It  was  over  40 
years  ago.  He  stretched  the  fence  tight  enough 
to  hold  its  tension  all  these  years.  We  called  it 
our  musical  fence  because  the  posts  were  hollow 
tubular  steel  posts  and  whistled  in  a  high  wind. 

We  finally  stuck  corn  cobs  in  the  holes  to  stop 
the  whistles. 

“Since  then  we’ve  put  in  over  2800  rods  of 
American  Fence  and  in  my  opinion,  it’s  the  finest 
you  can  get.  We’ve  never  had  to  make  any  re¬ 
pairs  except  a  few  minor  adjustments  on  the 
posts.  The  original  fence  is  still  tight  after  all 
these  years  and  has  a  lot  of  service  left  in  it.” 

Today,  instead  of  tubular  steel  posts,  Ameri¬ 
can  studded  “T”  or  “U”  posts  are  sold  with  that 
good,  long-lasting  U’S'S  American  Fence. 


6  fyvorite  features 
of  American  Fence 

1.  Galvanized  Wires 

2.  Hinged  Joint 

3.  Tension  Curve 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wires 

5.  Correct  Spacing  of  Wires 

6.  Full  Length  and  Height 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  DIVISION 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  DIVISION.  FAIRFIELD.  ALA. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


U-S*S  AMERICAN  FENCE 

There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


UNITED 


AG  School  Tests  Prove 

Direct  Drive  Ni-Resist 
Nylon  Roller 
Tractor  or  Engine  Driven 

HANSON  PUMP 

¥HC  BIST 

In  Ag  School  tests  the  Ni-Resist 
nylon  roller  pump  has  operated 
efficiently  ten  times  as  long  as 
gear  driven  pumps. 

Pressures  up  to  350  pounds 
Ga/fonages  up  to  15  per  minute 

Writ*  for  free  literature 

HANSON  CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BELOIT,  WISCONSIN 


BESTinEYERtHf! 


Under  average  farming  condition. 

Milking  Shorthoim  will  give  inoie 
profit  lieiause  they  convert  home¬ 
grown  feed>  and  toughaite  into  meal, 
milk  and  butteriat  mo!>t  economirally. 

.\  Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high¬ 
est  records  on  twice-a-dav  milking  I 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  . 
base  capacious  deep  IkhIv  and  mam- 
marv  develooment  of  dairy  cattle. 

Their  T  WO-W.W  bargaining  value 
plu.s  greater  salability  of  calves 
means  greater  farm  security  under 
uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE,  facts  or  sub-crilie  to  Milkiiu; 

Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $I.U0:  $2.00  per  yr.;  3 
yn.  ^.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-Fp  S*.  Gleeston*  SprieqBeld,  Me. 


the  color  of  the  dye  in  a  short  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  methylene  blue  test  is  not  too 
accurate  and  in  many  localities  it  is  being 
discontinued.  .And,  of  course,  Grade  A 
milk  should  have  no  off-flavor  or  odor. 

For  several  thousand  words  the  code  de¬ 
fines  the  rules  for  producing  clean  milk, 
some  of  which  a  daiiyrnan  will  know; 
there  arc  others  that  will  amaze  him.  All 
of  which  make  it  required  reading  for  the 
dair\-  farmer  who  wants  to  know  what  is 
e.xpected  of  him.  The  Milk  Code  is  given 
completely  in  “Public  Health  Bulletin 
No.  220”,  which  is  available  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  50c.  Many  states  have  their  own 
Department  of  Health  circular  which 
gives  the  Grade  A  requirements,  such  as 
Illinois  “Circular  No.  135.”  State  ordi¬ 
nances  are  all  based  on  the  government 
one  and  should  also  be  used  by  dairy 
farmers. 

Eliminating  the  $2.00  words,  we  can 
say  that  Grade  A  raw  milk  is  milk  from 
disease-free  cows  which  is  handled  with 
reasonable  care.  Reasonable  care  starts 
when  the  dairyman  takes  his  milking  ma¬ 
chine  off  the  racks  in  the  milkhousc.  Care 
and  cleanliness  arc  important  at  ever\’  step 
along  the  line  until  the  milking  is  done, 
the  cans  drop  into  the  cooler  and  the 
equipment  is  washed,  sterilized  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Straining  Doesn't  Improve  Milk 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  better  when 
sediment  from  too  much  lime  on  the 
floors,  dusty  feeds  or  dirt  is  kept  out  by 
clean  methods  of  production  rather  than 
by  straining.  Don’t  sweep  during  milking 
time;  avoid  feeds  that  arc  dusty.  Strainers 
should  be  used  only  to  remove  any  mate¬ 
rial  that  may  have  fallen  accidentally  into 
the  milk.  Straining  milk  improves  its  ap¬ 
pearance  but  not  its  real  quality.  Oiuc 
foreign  material  has  fallen  into  the  milk, 
the  damage  has  been  done.  The  bai  tcria 
have  found  a  happy  home,  with  food 
wherever  they  turn. 

Single-service  cotton  pad  strainers  arc 
best.  'I'hcse  pads  have  to  be  disc  arded  after 
each  milking  or  more  often  if  it  fills  up 
with  sediment.  Ordinary  cloth  should 
never  be  used  for  straining.  The  metal 
strainer  should  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  milk  docs  not  hit  the  disk  direc  tly 
when  it  is  poured  into  the  strainer.  This 
keeps  the  disk  from  being  dislodgc-d  and 
from  bc-ing  torn  apart  by  the  impact  of 
the  milk.  The  strainer  should  he  built  so 
it  is  easy  to  disassemble  and  clc-an.  In¬ 
spectors  point  out  that  the  strainer  must 
be  used  with  the  right  size  pad.  and  the 
pad  must  be  inserted  so  the  milk  can’t 
get  around  it,  otherwise  the  whole  process 
is  not  cfTective. 

Cool  it  Fast 

A  Kentucky  milk  inspector  brings  a 
criticism  of  dairy  farmci's  that  is  important 
in  the  battle  with  bacteria.  He  says:  “I 
visit  over  a  hundred  dairy  farms  c\ery 
three  months;  only  two  of  the  dairyme-n 
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know  what  the  temperature  of  their  cool¬ 
ing  tank  is  and  how  long  it  takes  to  bring 
their  milk  down  to  40  degrees.  They  own 
dairy  thermometers  graduated  in  one- 
degree  increments  and  watch  their  milk¬ 
cooling  time  carefully.  If  dairy  farmers 
would  realize  that  the  addition  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  thennometer  of  the  laboratoiy  type 
— they  cost  about  $2.50 — to  their  milk- 
house  cejuipment  would  do  for  them  it 
would  open  their  eyes.  Why,  r\e  st'cn  the 
l  ore  of  a  ten-gallon  can  of  milk  in  a  cooler 
stay  above  60  degrees  for  si.\  hours  after 
milking.  That  means  if  you’ve  got  a 
bacteria  plate  count  of  20  to  25  thousand 
at  milking  time  in  the  evening,  you’re 
going  to  be  pushing  over  the  ‘out-of- 
bounds’  limit  of  200,000  by  the  next 
morning.  There  are  four  things  I  tell 
farmers  about  cooling:  First,  don’t  let  the 
first  can  stand  in  the  milking  room  ’til  the 
last  cow  is  stripped  out  and  the  milk  put 
in  the  last  can.  Get  the  first  can  into  the 
milkhouse,  strain  it  and  start  it  cooling  as 
soon  as  it’s  full.  Second,  stir  the  milk  in 
the  cans  with  a  clean  milk  stirrer  three  or 
four  times  in  the  first  hour:  that  will  keep 
a  hot  core  in  the  middle  of  the  can  from 
resisting  cooling.  Third,  keep  the  water  in 
the  milk  cooler  between  35  and  40  de¬ 
grees.  If  you  have  enough  power  to  build 
up  a  three-  or  four-inch  ice  bank,  you  will 
have  the  reserxe  cooling  capacity  to  cool 
a  number  of  cans  in  a  short  time.  If  you 
can’t  cool  vour  milk  below  50  degrees  in 


two  hours  you’d  better  see  what’s  wrong 
with  your  cooler.  Fourth,  don’t  add  warm 
milk  to  a  cool  can  of  milk  from  a  previous 
milking.  It’s  one  sure  way  to  build  up  a 
bacteria  count,  in  a  hurry.  Warm  and 
cold  milk  won’t  mix  and  you  have  the 
‘warm  core’  effect  again  which  encour¬ 
ages  bacteria  growth.” 

Aerator  Cooling 

Lyndon  Gray,  a  southern  Ohio  dairy¬ 
man,  is  using  an  aerator  cooler  '  wall  type 
cooler)  to  bring  his  milk  down  to  storage 
temperature.  Cold  water  from  his  milk 
cooler,  sometimes  called  “sweet  water,” 
is  pumped  through  tubes  of  the  wall 
cooler  and  then  circulated  back  into 
the  tank.  The  pumping  is  done  with 
an  $8.00  gear  pump  hooked  to  a 
|4-h.p.  motor.  He  says:  “It  takes  about 
eight  minutes  to  cool  a  ten-gallon  can 
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55  Successful  Sales 
BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

U'e  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

On*  of  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 
A.  B.  "DOC"  EVANS,  BOX  50,  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


of  milk.  I  dump  it  in  the  tank  above  the 
cooler  and  let  it  flow  down  while  I  start 
the  washing  up.  It  usually  goes  in  at  about 
90  degrees  and  comes  out  the  bottom  at 
46  or  47  degrees.  Then  it’s  put  in  the  milk 
cooler  for  storage.  I  like  the  way  it  takes 
the  animal  heat  out  of  the  milk — in  a 
hurry.  We  haven’t  had  a  single  odor  or 
taste  report  from  the  dair>'  since  we’ve 
cooled  it  this  way.  Our  bacteria  count  has 
been  below  5,000  during  the  summer 
months  too.  We  had  some  suggestions 
from  our  milk  inspector  on  washing  the 
cooler  and  sterilizing  the  tubes  with  chlo¬ 
rine  compound  just  before  use.  It’s  one 
more  piece  of  equipment  to  wash  up  but 
I  think  it’s  worth  the  trouble.” 

The  Kind  of  Metal  is  Important 
Befoie  buying  new  utensils  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  talk  to  your  milk  inspector  to  be 


Keep  up  on  new  crops 
and  planting  tips  with 
FREE  2-year  subscription 
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KILN-DRIED  DOUGLAS  FIR.  Rilco  Rafters  are  glued  laminated 
framing  members  factory-fabricated  of  finish-grade,  kiln-dried  Douglas 
Fir.  They  are  4  times  stronger  than  nailed  rafters,  give 
maximum  resistance  to  wind  and  snow  loads.  There  is  a  correct  size 
for  every  width  and  type  of  building.  •- 

WATERPROOF  RESORCINOL  GLUE.  This  glue  is  not  just  water 
resistant  but  completely  waterproof.  Stands  up  permanently  under 
extreme  conditions  of  exposure  or  moisture.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  dairy  barns  because  of  their  high  humidity.  Quality  bonding 
assures  long-term  service. 

ENGINEERED  CONNECTORS.  Three  special  methods  of  joining  add 
strength  to  every  Rilco  building.  Angle  irons  anchor  base  of  rafter  to 
sill  or  foundation.  Floor  joists  are  connected  to  rafters  with 
metal  connectors  to  resist  horizontal  force.  Ridge  plates  connect 
rafters  at  roof  ridge.  This  makes  a  continuous  framing  member  from 
foundation  or  plate  to  roof  ridge. 


Only  iMuin*  Rile*  Raltirt 
b*»t  this  trademark  ...ftut 
astwanc*  c(  a  dependably 
eniineeted  preduct 


NO  CUTTINGI  NO  FITTING!  Rilco  Roften  ore  delivered  cut  to 
exact  length],  drilled  for  hordwore,  ready  for  rapid  erection. 


IIPT 


GOOD  LOOKING!  EASY  TO  WORK  IN!  Interior  is 
100%  usable.  No  braces.  Use  any  type  of  roof  covering. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2508  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


Please  send  me  information  about  Kilco 
□  B.ARNS  □  .MACHINE  SHEDS 


sure  they  are  the  right  type.  Dairy  utensils, 
eans  and  pails  should  have  rounded, 
smooth  surfaecs  that  arc  easy  to  keep 
clean.  When  utensils  have  open  seams, 
rough  solder  or  rusty  spots  that  the  brush 
eannot  clean,  milk  settles  in  them  and 
forms  breeding  places  for  millions  of  bac¬ 
teria. 

The  metal  of  which  the  utensil  is  made 
may  cause  o.xidized,  cappy,  metallic  and 
other  off-flavors  to  develop.  Milk  can  dis¬ 
solve  copper,  iron,  steel  or  zinc,  and  cause 
off-flavor.  For  that  reason  a  dairyman 
should  use  well-tinned  utensils  or  stainless 
steel.  Never  use  utensils  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  metal,  zinc,  enamel  ware,  copper  or 
copper  alloys.  Tinned  steel  milk  pails  and 
cans  are  all  right  to  use  until  the  tin 
wears  off  but  they  should  then  be  dis¬ 
carded  or  rctinned. 


From  tho  film  featuring  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  new 
being  shown  throughout  the  country.  Watch  for  the 
announcement  by  your  Pyrenone  Protectant  dealer. 


Wash  i^tensils  the  Right  Way 

Important  rules  for  insuring  clean  uten¬ 
sils  are:  (1)  Immediately  after  milking, 
rinse  utensils  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water. 
Hot  water  should  not  be  used  as  it  makes 
the  milk  stick  to  the  utensils  at  this  stage 
and  causes  milkstonc.  (2)  Wash  utensils  in 
fresh,  hot  water — as  hot  as  your  hands  can 
stand.  Add  one  level  tablespoon  of  dairy 
washing  powder  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
A  powder  containing  a  chemical  known  as 
a  wetting  agent  is  best.  Diamond  Alkali 
has  an  efficient  new  cleaner  known  as 
“Neutral  50”  which  works  well  in  hard  or 
soft  water.  Avoid  ordinary  laundry-  soap 
powder  as  it  may  not  rinse  freely  and  may 
leave  a  greasy  film.  Use  a  brush  in  wash¬ 
ing  because  it  cleans  itself  in  use  and  can 
be  kept  clean.  (3)  Rinse  ofl'  the  washing 
solution  with  hot  water.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  help  prevent  the  formation  of 
milkstone.  (4)  Rinse  utensils  in  hot  water. 
(5)  Shake  water  off  utensils.  If  hot 
enough,  they  will  dr\-  quickly.  (6)  Turn 
all  pieces  upside  down  on  a  clean  metal 
rack  so  water  will  drain  off. 

Of  course  is  is  necessary  to  have  a 
supply  of  pure  water,  free  from  contami¬ 
nating  bacteria.  To  make  sure  of  this, 
water  samples  should  be  taken  from  all 
wells  and  cisterns  from  which  dairy  water 
is  drawn,  in  accordance  with  directions 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Health  inspector. 

A  utensil  may  look  clean  and  still  not 
be  free  from  bacteria.  To  destroy  bacteria, 
heat  or  chemical  sanitizing  must  be  used. 
Proper  heat  sanitizing  dries  the  equipment 
as  well  as  leaving  it  baeteria-free.  Chemi¬ 
cal  sanitizing  costs  less  and  it  is  easy  to 
us<-  without  any  special  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  do  a  good  job  of  killing 
bact«-ria  unless  the  surface  is  absolutely 
clean.  The  right  time  to  do  chemical 
sanitizing  is  just  before  the  equipment  is 
used,  so  contact  with  the  metal  should  not 
be  longer  than  necessary  for  adequate 
sanitizing. 

The  main  reason  for  widespread  use  of 
chemical  sanitizing  is  that  it  can  be  used 
by  everyone  where  there  may  not  be 
equipment  for  heat  sanitizing.  Standard 


You  can  work  over  half  of  your  time  to 
feed  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  and  other 
grain  storage  insects.  Insects  can  eat 
up  over  SOTf  of  your  corn  crop  in  a 
single  storage  season.  Stop  insect  dam¬ 
age  u'ith  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant. 

Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  is  a  pow¬ 
der  that  you  mix  with  corn  and  other 
grain  when  you  harvest.  It  is  not  a 
fumigant,  so  can  be  used  in  open  cribs 
and  bins  . . .  and  treated  grain  can  be 
fed  to  animals  or  used  for  human  food 
without  danger.  One  treatment  lasts 
for  an  entire  storage  season. 

Stop  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  this  easy, 
economical  way.  You’ll  save  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  Protectant  in  lowered 
market  dockage  and  increased  weight 
gain  by  livestock. 


’’Lost  foil  we  opplied  Pyrenone  Groin  Protectant 
to  our  corn  os  we  put  it  in  the  crib  for  storoge. 
This  spring  our  treoted  corn  it  in  much  better 
condition,  has  very  few  weevils,  and  shows  much 
less  damage  than  in  previous  years  when  we  did 
not  use  Protectant.** 

Mrs.  Ouido  L.  Watt$,  IrVingston,  Loursiono 


U.  S.  Industrial 
Chemicals  Co.  Division  of  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
Pyrenone  insecticides  for  the  farm,  food 
processing,  transportation,  storage  and  al¬ 
lied  fields. 


"I  am  reolly  sold  on  Pyrenono  Groin  Piatoctonl. 
I  haven't  teen  o  weevil  in  my  teed  corn  this 
year  and  I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day 
when  I  could  toy  thotl  You  bet  I'll  use  it  again 
this  year." 

Mr.  Ira  K.  lowrance,  Coolidge,  Texas 


♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  0«. 

Pyronon*®  Wheal  Profeclont,  a  product  made  especially  for 
wheat,  it  also  available.  Professor  D.  A.  Wilbur,  Kansas  Slate 
College  Entomologist,  says:  *‘1952  farm  tests  outstandingly 
favorable  for  Protectant  treatment.” 


rules  for  sti'iilizinc;  as  spiTificd  by  the  United  States  Publie 
Health  Seiviee  are:  (1)  exposed  for  at  least  15  minutes  at 
temperature  of  170  degrees  F.  or  for  at  least  5  minutes  to  200 
degrees  F..  or  higher  temperature  in  a  steam  eabinet:  or  (2) 
exposed  to  a  jet  of  steam  for  at  least  1  minute;  or  (3)  exposed 
to  a  ehlorine  solution  of  approved  strength  (made  up  at  200 
parts  of  ehlorine  per  million — not  used  after  it  falls  under  50 
p.p.m.)  for  2  minutes  or  more;  or  (4)  immersed  in  hot  water 
at  170  degrees  F,  or  more  for  at  least  2  minutes. 

Killing  Bacteria 

The  old  standbys  in  ehemical  sanitizers  are  the  ehlorine  liberating 
<  ompounds.  such  as  B-K  or  HTH.  They  are  sure  death  to  bac¬ 
teria  if  used  after  the  utensils  have  had  all  milk  solids  removed. 
Tlu-y  are  inexpensive:  the  directions  for  B-K  call  for  the  use  of 
a  tablespoon  of  the  dry  powder  to  4  gallons  of  water  to  make  a 
solution  of  50  parts  of  chlorine  to  a  million  parts  of  water.  Since 
a  pound  and  a  half  bottle  costs  about  85c,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that 
this  is  one  of  the  cheapest  supplies  a  daiiyman  has  to  buy. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  new  kind  of  “detergent-sanitizer”  has 
come  on  the  market.  These  combination  washing-sterilizing 
» ompounds  arc  of  the  quaternary  ammonium  type  and  are  sold 
under  such  names  as  “Thermo-San”,  made  by  the  Tycor  Division 
of  the  Borden  Company,  in  a  liquid  form.  The  detergent-sani¬ 
tizers  produce  a  suds  in  warm  water  like  soap  and  with  one 
operation  a  dairyman  can  get  the  milk,  fat.  and  scum  ofT  and  at 
the  same  time  do  an  effective  job  of  bacteria  killing.  In  field 
tests,  where  they  have  been  used  for  washing  in  New  York  State 
they  have  reduced  bacteria  counts  on  raw  milk  being  shipped 
as  much  as  61  per  cent.  The  detergent-sanitizers  are  viewed 
with  some  suspicion  by  Boards  of  Health,  however,  because  they 
do  not  work  well  in  all  types  of  water;  hard  water  often  destroys 
their  bacteria  killing  action.  .As  one  New  York  dairvman  says. 
“We  got  good  results  with  our  new  combination  suds-sanitizer 
wash-up,  but  our  inspector  took  the  ‘even  if  it’s  good.  I  don’t 
like  it’  attitude  toward  it.  It’s  so  new  it  isn’t  in  the  book,  and 
he  lives  by  his  book.  It  saves  10  minutes  time  in  our  washing-up. 
It’s  easy  on  the  hands  and  milk  cans — doesn’t  rust  nearly  as  bad 
as  cblorine.  We  find  the  cost  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  dairy 
washing  powder  plus  sanitizing  compound,  the  two  things  it 
replaces.” 

Before  using  any  of  these  new  products  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
check  with  the  milk  inspector  and  sec  whether  it  is  approved 
in  your  area. 

Washing  the  Octopus 

•A  milking  machine  needs  to  be  taken  apart  so  that  all  surfaces 
that  come  in  contact  with  milk  are  brushed  in  a  dair\'  washing 
solution  after  each  milking.  This  is  easy  to  learn  to  do  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  per  unit  with  a  modern  milking  machine.  .A 
(  leaning  rod  should  be  used  for  the  long  milk  hose. 

.Applying  the  same  principles  as  for  other  dairy  utensils,  we 
need  to;  (1)  Rinse  the  machine  by  drawing  at  least  two  gallons 
ol  fresh,  clean  cold  water  through  each  unit  immediately  after 
milking  before  the  vacuum  pump  is  shut  off.  '2)  Next,  take 
apart  all  the  milk  tubes.  t(’at  cup  inflations,  valves,  pail  bead 
and  pail:  then  brush  with  the  warm  dairy  washing  solution 
needed  for  the  other  milk  utensils.  (3)  Rinse  all  parts  with 
clean,  warm  water  to  remove  the  washing  solution,  and  (4) 
Immei'sc  in  hot  water. 

The  teat  cup  assembly  requires  further  attention  between 
milkings  to  prevent  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria.  .After 
the  washing  treatment,  put  the  assembly  on  a  rack  and  fill  it  with 
a  y'j  per  cent  lye  solution  so  that  all  surfaces  that  touch  milk  are 
(ompletcly  in  contact  with  the  solution  until  the  n('xt  milking, 
just  before  milking  again,  the  lye  solution  needs  to  be  discarded 
and  a  chlorine  solution  drawn  through  the  machine. 

For  some  dairymen  Grade  .A  milk  can  be  a  cross  to  bear:  for 
others  it’s  a  seal  of  quality.  It  all  depends  on  how  much  pride 
a  dairyman  takes  in  his  product.  .Americans  are  the  greatest  users 
of  fresh  milk  and  cream  in  the  world  (about  180  quarts  per 
pers.on  per  year),  mainly  because  our  milk  is  safe  and  is  the  best 
( ombination  of  food  elements  available  in  one  “package.” 


3  ways 
PITTSBURGH  CORNING 
GLASS  BLOCKS 

reduce  maintenance  costs 
in  dairy  barns 


(1) The  humid  atmospheres  around  dairy  barns 
can  cause  much  damage  to  wood  or  metal  sash. 
But  since  PC  Glass  Blocks  are  set  without 
any  supporting  sash,  there  are  no  metal  or 
wood  parts  to  deteriorate.  There’s  no  need  to 
worry  about  annual  sash  repainting,  reputty¬ 
ing,  or  replacing  an  entire  sash  because  of  rust 
and  rot. 

(2)  Because  PC  Glass  Blocks  are  so  resistant  to 
impact  and  shock,  there’s  far  less  danger  of 
breakage  than  with  ordinary  sash.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  glass  replacement  is  sharply  reduced. 

(3)  When  properly-installed,  PC  Glass  Block  pan¬ 
els  have  a  smooth,  even  surface  with  no  cracks 
or  framework  to  provide  crevices  for  dust  and 
dirt,  and  breeding  places  for  bacteria.  They 
are  easy  to  clean,  help  promote  good  sanitary 
conditions. 

Send  in  the  convenient  coupon  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  booklet  on  the  use  of  glass  block  construc¬ 
tion  in  farm  buildings.  It  will  give  you  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  advantages  of  glass  bl(x;ks  and 
show  how  they  can  benefit  your  farm  operation. 

PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH  27,  PA. 

RC  Glass  Blocks  are  immediately  ovoilable. 
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PinSBURGH 


CORNING 


GLASS  BLOCKS 
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Pilttburgh  Corning  Corporation 

Dopt.  AU-2,  307  Fourth  Avonuo,  Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 

Plooso  sand  mo  your  FREE  booklot,  "Outstanding  Form  Buildings  litiliio 
PC  Gloss  Blocks.** 

Noma . 

Address . 

City . Stoto . 


J 


Oistribvted  by  Fittsburgh  Flats  Gloss  (empany;  W.  F.  Fwller  S  (a.  on  the  Fetific  (eost; 
Hebbs  Gloss  Ltd.  in  Canada;  and  by  leoding  distribalers  of  building  moteriols  everywhere. 


CUTS  WEEDS,  CRASS,  REEDS 

4  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  > 

ORDINARY  METHODS  '' -T 


NEW  POWER  •  NEW  ENGINEERING 
Now  equipped  with  double 
power,  double  fuel  capacity. 
Trimt  weeds  on  rocky  or  uneven 
ground.  Cuts  grass  or  weeds  close  to 
buildings.  Clips  off  reeds  or  underwater 
growth.  Cuts  with  ease  wherever  a 
man  can  walk,  wade,  or  row  a  boat. 
Equipped  with  new  two  h.p.  motor, 

Vie  quart  capacity  gas  tank,  20" 
oscillating  cutter  bar.  Weighs 
only  26  pounds. 


O  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  the 

SCYTHETTE  becomes  the 


America's  most  revolutionary 
chain  saw  cuts  trees,  or  any 
growth  up  to  6"  in  diameter, 
level  with  terrain  while  operator 
is  in  upright  position.  Speedy, 
efficient,  rugged,  the 
Sawette  is  the  answer  > 

to  heavy  growth 

clearing  problems.  Jr  I 


Want  to  increase  your  woter  supply?  Inde¬ 
pendent  tests  prove  Yardley  Pipe  will  carry  an 
excess  of  25%  more  flow  than  steel  pipe  for  the 
same  head  loss.  Other  big  advantoges  include: 

.  .  .  longer  service  because  it  won't  ret,  rust 
or  corrode. 

.  .  ,  handles  and  installs  foster,  easier,  be> 
cause  it  weighs  1  /8  as  much  as  steel. 

.  . .  requires  fewer  fittings,  cuts  installation 
costs  up  to  60*4  ^  jet  wells  even  more. 

Yardley  Pipe  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  vir¬ 
gin  material.  Engineered  for  every  cold  woter 
use  .  .  .  drinking  water  or  corrosive  liquids;  suc¬ 
tion  or  discharge;  wells,  distribution  lines  or  dis¬ 
posal  systems.  Resistant  to  damage  from  animal 
wastes,  acid  and  alkaline  soil.  Smoothe^  walls 
decrease  build-up  of  bocterio-bearing  film. 

Mode  of  both  rigid  ond  flexible  materiols  in 
o  full  range  of  sizes  ’/j"  through  6".  Standard 
fittings  and  adopters.  For  more  water,  lower  costs, 
longer  service  .  .  .  investigate  Yardley  Pipe. 


/!  Yardley  plastics  co 

128  PARSONS  AYE.  COLUMBUS  15,  OHI 


Hl'NTERS  AND  FARMERS 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
season  opening,  holiday,  or  what  not,  do 
the  farmers  allow  too  many  hunters  to 
hunt  on  their  land  during  any  one  day. 
Non-resident  hunters  in  Iowa  hunt  on  the 
same  basis  as  residents,  with  non-resident 
lieense,  of  eourse.  and  it  is  eomparatively 
easy  for  non-resident  hunters  to  get  hunt¬ 
ing  permission.  Under  this  system  the  in- 
ereasc  in  small-game  supplies  and  the  im¬ 
provement  in  farmer-hunter  relations  has 
been  little  short  of  phenomenal  in  Iowa. 

In  1949  the  California  legislature  passed 
a  bill  establishing  cooperative  hunting 
areas.  Under  this  law  an  area  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  5,000  acres  in  a  continuous 
tract.  There  is  a  provision  which  permits 
landowners  to  collect  a  daily  fee  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  per  hunter,  with  the 
stipulation  that  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
collected  be  used  for  wildlife  maintenance 
and  habitat  improvement  within  the  area. 
The  cooperative  area  contain  three  types 
of  zones:  (1)  closed  zones  for  protection 
of  crops,  buildings,  and  livestock  on  which 
no  hunting  is  permitted:  (2)  restricted 
zones,  on  which  permission  to  hunt  is 
granted  solely  by  landowners:  (3)  and 
open  zones,  which  are  open  to  public 
hunting  by  permit.  Restricted  zones  arc 
limited  in  size  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
area,  while  open  zones  must  be  either  a 
5,000-acrc  tract  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cooperative  hunting  area,  whichever 
is  the  larger.  The  maximum  number  of 
hunters  allowed  at  any  one  time  is  one 
per  five  acres  of  open  land,  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  this  can  be  decreased  if  con¬ 
ditions  warrant. 

Illinois  public  hunting  ground  areas, 
managed  by  the  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  operate  like  this.  The  hunter 
arrives  on  the  area  and  registers  at  the 
checking  station,  where  his  permit  and 
license  are  checked.  The  hunters  are  then 
grouped,  and  each  group  is  assigned  a 
certain  starting  point  within  the  area. 
The  hunters  each  buy  a  $2.00  “public 
hunting  ground”  daily  usage  stamp  ( good 
for  one  day  only)  at  the  checking  station, 
leave  their  license  there  for  the  day  or 
duration  of  the  hunt,  and  then  proceed  to 
their  designated  starting  point  after  they 
have  been  given  a  lecture  on  safety  and 
good  manners.  .\rea  permits  are  issued  for 
one  area  only,  and  a  specific  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  these  too  must  be  left  at  the 
checking  station  along  with  the  license.  At 
the  end  of  the  hunt  the  hunter  returns  to 
the  checking  station,  where  his  kill  is 
inspected,  his  stamp  turned  in,  and  his 
license  given  back.  Fees  collected  for  daily 
stamps,  of  course,  go  into  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  areas.  The  con¬ 
trolled  shooting  area  plan  works  ver\-  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  public  hunting  grounds  plan. 

An  Indiana  truck  farmer  was  being 
pestered  to  death  by  crows.  Not  being 
much  of  a  hunter,  in  desperation  he  finally 
sought  help  from  a  nearby  town  gun  club. 
It  was  good  off-season  sport  for  the  town 


hunters,  and  they  jumped  at  the  ehanee 
to  help  the  truek  fanner  rid  his  farm  of 
the  blaek  pests.  Xeighborinsr  farmers  be-  ! 
came  interested,  and  they  invited  the  1 
hunters  to  shoot  erows  on  their  farms  also. 
I'he  final  result  was.  the  members  of  the 
c;un  elub  pained  small-pame  huntinp  privi- 
lepes  durinp  the  season  on  the  farms  over 
which  they  had  shot  erows  durinp  the 
olf-season.  and  the  farms  were  closed  to  j 
all  other  hunters. 

.\  Georpia  farmer  was  havinp  dove 
hunter  problems.  The  hunters  were  tramp- 
linp  down  his  crops  and  makinp  peneral 
nuisances  of  themselves.  A  plan  was  finally 
worked  out  between  the  farmer  and  a 
sportsman’s  ( lub.  The  hunters  furni>hed 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  for  a  larpe  field  of 
millet.  The  farmer  apreed  to  leave  a  strip 
of  the  millet  standinp  around  the  edpe  of 
the  field.  The  hunters  apreed  not  to  shoot 
doves  in  any  other  field  on  the  farmer’s 
place,  and  to  show  up  in  proups  not  larper 
than  ten  for  any  one  day’s  shootinp.  That 
has  worked  out  fine. 

A  small  proup  of  Mississippi  farmers 
worked  out  a  plan  with  a  town  sportsman’s 
proup.  The  sportsman’s  club  membeis 
aprc'cd  to  buy  farm  products,  chickens, 
epps.  vepetabic-s  from  the  cooperatinp 
famiers  in  return  for  permission  to  hunt. 
The  farmer  pc-ts  pood  prices  for  his 
produce:  the*  hunters  have  exclusive  hunt- 
inp  riphts  on  his  farm. 

Is  There  a  Perfect  System? 

.-\ny  systc'in  to  work  must  include  some 
mc-ans  of  pavinp  the  farmer  for  his  time 
in  makinp  his  faun  a  suitable-  wildlife  pro- 
duc  tion  arc-a.  and  for  his  protc-c  tion  apainst 
the-  hazards  whic  h  always  arc-  broupht  in 
whe  n  a  man  c  limbs  over  the  fence  into 
one  of  his  fields. 

Most  of  the-  control  systems  now  beinp 
prac  tic  c-d  arc-  based  on  the-  assumption 
that  a  farmc-r  will  \oluntaiily.  and  mostly 
at  his  own  c-xpe-nse-.  pren  idc-  cove  r,  fe  ed, 
watc-r.  and  protc-ction  feu  wildlife,  and 
then  just  bec  ause  he-  has  it.  pc-rmit  it  to  bc- 
killc-d  off  by  a  pc  rlc-c  t  stranpe-r  who  comc-s 
and  asks  him  for  the  favor.  The-  furthc-r 
assumption  of  wildlife-  c-x}jc-rts  is  that  thc- 
larmc-r  will  do  this  be  c  ause  what  is  favor¬ 
able-  to  wildlife-  is  also  favorable-  to  pood  i 
faiminp.  That  is  undoubte-dly  a  sound  , 
e onse-rvation  the-ory:  but  it’s  poinp  to  take-  ^ 
a  lonp  educational  propram  to  pet  the 
a\e-rape-  farme  r  to  be-lie-ve  it,  and  once  be- 
lievinp  it.  to  prae  tie  e  it. 

He  does  understand  cash  in  hand:  a  , 
system  whieh  says  to  the  farme-r.  ‘A'ou’ll 
pet  somthinp  out  of  this  too.”  will  be-  the 
syste-m  whie  h  has  the-  be->t  future-.  .Ml  others 
are  make-shifts,  pood  onlv  until  se>me-one- 
fills  Daisy’s  bac  kside  with  birdshot. 


THI'  XL'TllOK;  Citrlot  X'inton  has  hunted  and  fished 
ipser  a  ifpxpd  part  uf  the  I'.  S.  and  fipr  mans  sears  he  has 
appreciated  the  importance  ppI  (food  farmer-hunter  relat- 
tippiiships.  At  the  present  time  he  lives  pin  a  farm  near 
Dasliitht.  Tenn.  In  compilinif  the  information  in  this 
article  he  had  occasion  to  contact  farmers,  hunters  and 
consersation  ofhcials  in  most  uf  the  4H  states. 


GRAVELY 

tnakesToi/tj/h  JoAs^su/ 


Small  Tractors  Pay  Off 
on  BIG  FARMS  too! 

The  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY 
Tractor  offers  20  tools  to  mechanize 
your  time-consuming  small  jobs! 

You  save  time,  work  and  money  by  usinp  small  e-quipment  for 
those  jobs  ordinarily  done  by  hand.  Your  bip  equipment  is  fine 
for  the-  bip  fie-ld  jobs,  but  how  about  the  fence  rows,  lawns,  small 
kitchen  pardens?  That’s  where  you  need  a  Gravely! 

Rupped,  dtpi  ndahle  POWER  at  your  finper-tips.  Field-teste-d  for 
!}1  years.  Only  the  Gravely  does  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

“Power  vs  Drudpery”  tells  you  how  to  put  Power  to  work  on  the 


MOW  lAWNS 


small  jobs!  Write-  for  it  today! 


Ask  about  the  new  Gravely 
Chain  Saw  attachment! 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cultivator  Co. 

BOX  CTTl  DUNBAR,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Save  fertilizer  anei  lime  spreading 
costs  with  the  Hercules  non-waste 
method  of  distribution.  The  Hercules 
Spreader  discharges  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  smooth,  even  flow  just 
above  ground  level,  with  practically 
no  dusting.  Covers  20  ft.  width  at  a 
single  pass,  releasing  any  desired 
quantity  of  material  from  200  lbs. 


to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Controlled, 
even  spread  prevents  soil  burn, 
spotty  concentration  of  materials — 
eliminates  guesswork. 

If  you  want  to  cover  more  acre¬ 
age,  faster,  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically,  the  Hercules 
Spreader  will  do  the  job  best. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  doscriptiva  litoraturo 


HERCUIIS  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  D«p*.  410,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Huete  send  me 
additional  infarmatian 
on  the  Hercules 
Fertiliser  and 
lime  Spreader. 


P.  O.  AODRESS- 
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SKINNER 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 


Skinner  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
ot  5  lbs.  pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Eoch  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  for  controlling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
rec^uired  when  making  adjustments,  branze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


“Pioneer  and  leader  in  irrigation  for  over  a  half  century” 


^^meke  ess/er 
and mon  proh'iab/ei 


WHEEL  rrPE 
DISC  HARROW 


TTie  ten  iniplenirnte  sh-mn  here  have  proven  to  be  a 
“"old  mine"  on  thousands  of  faniis  from  roast  to  c  oast. 
TTies  repres<-nl  the  popidar  Roderic  k  I.ran.  \  ulran.  and 
Harvey  “Red-Hed”  lines  which  have  withstocKi  the  test 
of  time  and  are  roniinuin'.:  to  make  “friends"  wherever 
they  are  used.  Perhaps,  right  now.  sou  are  using  one  or 
more  of  these  quality  built  farm  implements  to  save  time, 
toil  and  money  on  your  farm.  Me  hojic  so  .  .  and  that 

you  will  add  others  to  your  “staff"  as  time  giKs  on.  In 
the  meantime,  why  not  see  your  dealer  and  ask  him  for 
a  demonstration  of  any  of  the  implements  shown  here. 
Me  will  lie  glad  to  do  it. 


HARVEY 

"Red-Had" 

FARM 

El  IV  AT  OR  -i 

i 


A 


i  All-STEEI 

REXIBtE  ROTARY  HOE 


LIFT  TYPE  ROTARY  HOE 


HARVEY 

"Red-Hed" 
CORN  SHEUER 


TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


I  Maaafartarer 

^  QamLCp  jt44iat /f62 


MAMSHCLO  OHIO  U.  1  « 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  Crpf-  * 

''••nd  HU*  tr  infnnii.ti  «»ii  tMi  th.  .  _ 

Nam*’  . . . 

.  K  M»  N-' 

Ch\  ... 


sSKED  BED  EOR  I’.VSTl  RES 

{Continued  from  pane  65) 
states  is  Louis  Broinfield’s  Malabar  Farm. 
Malabar  is  the  mccca  for  thousands  who 
want  to  learn  how  to  keep  their  fields 
green:  and  the  master  is  generous  with  his 
advice.  The  rolling  Ohio  hills  and  t  on- 
trasting  soils  make  Bromfield’s  problems 
difTerent  from  the  Iowa  farmer’s.  Hut  the 
prim  iples  of  seedbed  preparation  are  still 
the  same. 

For  his  place  and  for  any  spot  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  he  prefers  spring  seed¬ 
ing  of  grasses  and  legumes.  He  has  been 
siu cessful  in  establishing  meadows  by  sow¬ 
ing  winter  wheat  in  the  fall,  then  going 
in  and  tt'aring  it  up  with  a  rotary  hoe 
early  in  the  spring.  “Won’t  hurt  the  wheat 
at  all.”  he  says.  “.As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
promotes  stooling.  .-Xfter  that  you  just  drop 
vour  grass  and  legume  seeds  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  let  the  rain  wash  them 
in.”  He  shuns  deep  seeding. 

His  primarv  preparation  is  done  with 
a  Seaman  tiller  when  he  is  working  on 
an  old  sod:  if  the  soil  is  heavy  he  follows 
up  with  a  Graham  plow  or  heavy  discing. 
The  results  of  these  two  operations  are 
a  thoroughly  worked,  trashy  seedbed. 
Weather  permitting,  he  uses  the  eulti- 
paeker  for  firming  before  seeding. 

Since  Seaman  tillers  and  those  big  Gra¬ 
ham  plows  that  take  anything  from  a 
three-bottom  tractor  or  larger  to  handle, 
are  not  found  on  even  farm,  the  (im  stion 
arises  as  to  what  Hromfield  would  do 
without  those  implements. 

“I’d  disc  hell  out  of  the  field  late  in 
.August.”  he  answers.  “Go  over  it  again 
and  again  until  I  had  it  in  just  the  shape 
I  want.” 

If  he  is  not  going  to  sow  wheat.  Hrom¬ 
field  does  a  thorough  job  of  tearing  uj) 
sod  in  the  fall,  regardless  of  slope — and  he 
has  some  steep  ones — lets  it  stand  all 
winter  and  seeds  in  the  spring.  Hefore 
seeding  he  goes  over  the  field  with  an  ofT- 
set  disc.  The  trash  muh  h  »  uts  down  the 
danger  of  erosion  while  the  fallow  pei  iod 
gives  the  old  grass  time  to  break  down 
and  return  organic  matter  to  th(‘  soil. 

Here  a  word  of  caution  is  ne(essary. 
While  this  is  definitely  advantageous  on 
the  heavy  soils  of  Malabar.  otln-rs  would 
be  apt  to  suffer  badly  from  wind  and  lain. 
H«  tter  have  a  good  idea  of  how  wiur  soil 
would  n  act  before  trying  it. 

Hand  seeding  is  a  method  of  seeding 
grasses  and  legumes  that  has  bee  n  used 
w  ith  mu(  h  success  in  Ohio  for  scM-ral 
yt“ars.  In  band  seeding  the  meadow  mix¬ 
ture  is  drilled  at  the  same  time  as  small 
grain,  dropped  on  top  of  the  soil  and 
directly  over  the  fertilizer  strip. 

In  seeding  with  oats  tin*  ncommended 
feitilizer  applit  ation  is  made  Ifir  the  oats 
and  the  fertilizer  and  oats  an*  run  down 
the  same  spout  of  the  grain  drill.  .Aiixiliais 
tulx's  are  atta*  hed  to  th(“  short  tubi  s  fifim 
the  clover-grass  seed  bo.x  on  the  diill  and 
fastened  about  six  in<  In  s  behind  tin  disc  s 
and  dir»H  tly  over  the  fertilizer  band.  The 
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oats  arc  drilled  to  their  usual  depth,  while 
the  elover-grass  mixture  is  dropped  right 
on  the  surface  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  the  seeds.  When  the  seedling  root 
reaches  the  fertilizer  it  gets  a  tremendous 
boost  of  growth. 

If  the  operator  prefers,  this  method  can 
be  used  without  seeding  a  grain  crop.  In 
that  case  the  fertilizer  is  applied  alone 
through  the  grain  spouts  while  the  seeds 
are  dropped  on  the  surface  directly  over 
the  band. 

On  sloping  land  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  the  seed  tubes  stay 
directly  Iwhind  the  dies.  If  they  drift 
down  the  slope  the  seed  will  be  dropped 
to  the  side  of  the  fertilizer  band  and  the 
desired  results  will  not  be  obtained. 

The  hills  of  Kentucky  present  some 
special  problems  that  arc  being  solved  with 
spe(  ial  methods.  Good  land  use  dictates 
a  policy  of  keeping  these  hills  constantly 
in  grass  and  the  big  job  here  is  of  renovat¬ 
ing  old,  bushy  pastures. 

Tom  Ford,  a  Kentuckian,  born  and 
raised  and  now  a  district  super\  isor  of  the 
Soil  ConseiA’ation  Ser\  ice,  has  directed  the 
reclamation  of  thousands  of  womout  hill¬ 
sides.  His  principal  implement — the  bush 
and  bog  harrow. 

Now  a  big  bush  and  bog  harrow  and 
the  powerful  track-type  tractor  it  takes  to 
pull  it  are  not  ordinary-  farm  implements. 
However,  the  demand  for  this  work  has 
been  so  great  that  custom  operators  hav’e 
been  kept  constantly  on  the  move  with  the 
big  equipment.  With  their  full  schedules 
they  have  been  able  to  keep  their  rates 
low. 

The  bush  and  bog  tears  up  cverv-thing 
in  the  field,  including  trees  of  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  leaves  a  well 
turned,  rough  piece  of  land.  The  time 
to  start  to  work  is  in  the  dry  season,  says 
Ford.  “You  will  get  a  wider  kill  of  weeds 
and  undesirable  vegetation,”  he  says.  The 
soil  works  better,  breaks  up,  gets  more 
open. 

“Leave  it  rough  ov’cr  the  winter.  By 
spring  the  heav’y  clay  is  broken  down  by 
freezing  to  a  mellow  texture  and  the 
ground  will  store  up  more  rainfall  and 
snow  of  the  winter.  And  on  that  point 
I’ll  tell  you  something,  too. 

“In  the  spring  we’ve  gone  on  to  two 
facing  slopes,  steep  slopes  28  degrees  or 
better;  one  had  been  bog  harrowed  the 
summer  before  and  the  other  was  in  blue- 
grass  sod.  We’ve  taken  samples  of  the 
soil  86  inches  deep,  just  as  deep  as  our 
soil  augers  can  go.  Under  the  bluegrass 
sod  the  soil  was  dry  at  18  inches.  We  still 
had  mud  at  86  inches  under  the  harrowed 
land.  There  was  more  moisture  at  86 
inches  under  the  harrowed  surface  than 
there  was  under  the  sod  at  12  inches,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  erosion  or  runoff. 

“Another  adv’antage  of  letting  the  land 
lay  over  the  winter  is  that  the  farmer  can 
use  his  slack  time  to  remove  stone  and  the 
heavy  brush  and  trash  that  would  be  too 
coarse  to  be  left  in  the  field.  Anyhow,  it 


The  seaman  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Rotary  Tiller.  7  ft. 
tillage  width.  Gasoline 
or  diesel  powered. 


uv 


Many  crops  need  different 
grades  of  fMIage — medium,  fine, 
coarse — or  stages  in-between. 


Various  soils  need  different  grades  of  tillage,  too.  Colloidal  soils  that  tend  to 
puddle  or  ball,  for  example,  should  not  be  worked  too  fine.  Many  light  loams, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  better  with  high  pulverization. 


And  soils  often  vary  even  from  field  to  field. 

That’s  why  you  may  need  adjustable  tilth  for  maximum  yields  and  that’s  what 
the  SEAMAN  TILLER  provides.  With  quick,  easy  adjustments  the  SEAMAN 
TILLER  gives  j’ou  every  degree  of  tillage  from  coarse  clods  (ideal  for  pasture 
renovation)  right  on  through  to  the  finest  pulverization. 


And  remember,  the  SEAMAN  also  chops,  mills  and  mixes  in  fertilizers  and 
cover  crops  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  farm-scale  equipment. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,Llnc. 


For  the  just  right  tilth,  for  greater  humus 
development,  for  better  erosion  control  —  in 
short,  for  farming  at  a  top  profit — do  it  with 
a  SEAMAN. 


The  SEAMAN  Heavy  Duty  Rotary  TIL- 
LIT.  3  ft.  tillage  width.  Close  coupled 
hook-up  to  tractor  provides  short,  effi¬ 
cient  drive  from  P.T.O.  Operates  with 
tractors  as  small  as  23  H.P.  Ideal  for 
smoll  farms  (10  or  more  acres)  and 
for  many  tillage  jobs  on  lorge  acreage. 
SEAMAN  also  builds  gasoline  or  diesel 
motorized  models  pulled  by  medium 
sized  tractors.  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  tillage 
widths. 


Have  you  sent  for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Bene¬ 
fits  of  Rotary  TillaKe'*?  Fully  illustrated,  it 
describes  how,  why  and  where  rotary  tillage 
should  be  used.  A  compilation  of  20  years 
of  rotary  tillage  experience.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 
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UNEQUALLED 

For 

Conditioning  Pastures 

the  Flexible 

HOMER  TINE  HARROW 


The  nianv  separate  uses  of  this  English  Tine 
Harrow  make  it  tlie  first  choice  for  grassland 
farming.  Manufactured  in  England  by 
Homers  .  .  .  the  Flexibility  of  this  tyix: 
harrow  allows  it  to  follow  the  contour  of 
the  land  .  .  .  distributing  fertilizer  evenly 
for  more  profitable  grassland. 

The  action  of  the  tine  is  lieneficial  to  the 
sod  and  results  in  more  productive  grassland. 
Perfect  for  finishing  seed  treds.  When  turned 
over  the  harrovv  liecomes  a  chain  harrow. 
1  Wo  harrows  can  lie  drawn  side  by  side. 
Hard  steel  links  ^4"  with  3i  o"  tines.  Sup¬ 
plied  in  various  widths  and  weights.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  drag  weights  and  spreader. 
Write  for  additional  information  on  this 
and  other  t■\pes  of  harrows. 

ATTENTION  DEALERS:  We  still  have 
some  free  territories.  Please  contact  us. 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED  ' 

NIW  TORK  ACCNCT 
87  NASSAU  STRUT  NIW  TORK  38  N.  T. 


•  FOR  ANY  JOB-IN  ANY  SOIL 


*  Plow,  disc,  harrow  in  1  operation 

*  Prepare  level,  spongy  seedbed 

*  Kill  weeds — cultivate  close  to  row 

ARIENS  TILLIVATOR  (above)  for  multiple  row 
crop  cultivation.  Cuts  labor  costs  50“,.  Kills 
2  4,  i,  8  or  more  rows  of  weeds  at  a  time. 

Easy  to  handle.  Accurate  depth  control. 
MoOels  available  for  many  makes  of  tractors. 

ARIENS  TILLER.  All-purpose  rotary  tiller.  3 
models:  7.  9  12' 'j  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine.  2 

speeds  forward:  reverse.  Heavy-duty  steel  tines. 
Full  width  tillage:  2  to  10  in.  deep. 


ARIENS  COMPANy 
117  Calumet  St.  Brillian,  Wis. 


would  bo  impossible  to  drive  a  tractor  or 
cultivating  equipment  over  the  field  until 
it  settled  a  bit. 

“In  the  spring  you  disc  the  field  well 
and  cultipack  it.  .And  don’t  tell  me  you 
don’t  have  a  cultipacker.  /\  cultipackcr  is 
:  one  of  the  most  valuable  farm  implements. 

It’s  mon'  fundamental  than  a  plow  on  this 
i  kind  of  land.  Cultipaf  king  gives  a  definite 
i  bond  between  the  seed  and  the  soil  and 
starts  the  seed  off  as  soon  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  right  for  germination.” 

“If  you  feel  you  must  have  a  companion 
crop.”  he  says.  “I’d  suggest  winter  wheat 
spring  sown.  It  won’t  head  and  it  won’t 
stem.  It  just  throws  up  leaves  which  shade 
the  grasses  and  later  form  a  mulch.  Oats 
arc  always  heading  just  at  the  time  the 
grasses  need  the  most  moisture.” 

Ford  prefers  spring  seeding  for  his  tf'rri- 
tor\-  because  of  the  hazards  of  drought 
and  winter  heaving  to  which  a  summer 
or  fall  seeding  is  exposed.  There  are  some 
lands  in  his  area  that  are  so  subject  to 
winter  heaving,  lands  with  a  high  water 
table  or  underlaid  with  hardpan.  that 
deep-rooted  crops  like  alfalfa  have  de- 
cidedlv  rough  going.  For  such  lands  an 
annual  like  lespedeza  or  a  plant  with 
branching  roots  like  ladino  seems  better 
adapted. 

In  this  hill  land,  pasture  is  very  defi- 
nitelv  a  valuable  crop  and  should  b(' 
treated  as  such.  Ford  is  emphatic  about 
the  value  of  soil  analvsis  and  tailored 
!  applications  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 


I  AND  .s:u)  AN  AC  RK 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

1  will  furnish  a  16''z  protein  diet.  Coastal 
j  Bermuda  is  a  hvbrid  and  in  contrast  to 
I  the  native  Bermuda  it  grows  tall,  up  to 
vour  knees,  and  it  does  not  grow  out  flat 
on  the  ground  and  get  sodbound.  It  is 
I  pastured  from  about  .\pril  1.5  until  frost, 
which  is  usually  about  Novemb<T  1.5  in 
Georgia.  In  wet  weather  it  grows  fast  and 
j  gives  a  field  of  beautiful  blue-gre(‘n  (  over. 
In  dry  weather  in  June  and  Julv  it  waits 
patiently  and  with  even  shower  it  makes 
a  spurt  of  growth.  It  is  started  bv  chop¬ 
ping  up  the  grass  stems  into  xmall  piect's: 
these  short  lengths,  called  “stolons”  are 
dropped  into  the  furrows  bv  hand  or  with 
a  spreader,  followed  bv  a  disc  and  (  ulti- 
I  pa(  ker.  They  are  planted  in  the  spring  or 
j  whenever  there  is  a  ( hanee  of  rain. 

!  •  Combinations  of  Coastal  Bermuda  with 
Reseeding  Crimson  Cloxcr.  and  with  oats 
are  practical  and  often  useck 

"The  big  mistake  that  is  made  in  start¬ 
ing  pastures  in  the  .South.”  says  Childress, 
“is  that  a  man  will  fence  in  a  peanut 
field  that  has  been  row-{  ropped  to  death, 
fertilize  it  with  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  8-8-8.  and  think  he  is  going  to 
have  a  pasture  by  mid-summer.  Pastures 
here  are  no  dilTen  nt  than  tlu'y  are  in  the 
I  North,  riiey  have  to  be  gisen  a  (  hanee  to 
make  g<K»d  roots  the  first  year.  I'hev  have 
to  be  given  a  little  more  fertilizer  than  up 
North.  We  try  to  gi\  ('  ours  a  1  '/^  year 
start  b<dore  \v(  giazc  them. 


nmPBELL-HflUSFELD 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
.  .  .  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

Sat  il  at  four  daoltr  or  wrilt 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


Production  rogistry  Rguroft 
ovor  o  5-yoor  poriod. 

Write  for  complete  in- 


ipl( 

formation  and  FREE 
copy  of  Breed  Maga¬ 
zine. 


Order fcspf*' 

geVdmeo  _  =  Write  fo* 

guaranteea 

details 

AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

Dtp«.  14,  601  W.  Menrot  Strati 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


CLEAR  TREES,  BRUSH  EASIER 


SAVE 

LABOR 

TIME 

MONEY 


use  Johnson  Grubbing  Tongs 

GRTHBING  TONGS 
are  the  rno'xt  etticient  small  I.tik! 

L'.e.4rin<  t«>ol  ever  ofTere«i  You 
will  lie  iiina/ed  how  tiuirkly  anti 
cVanly  they  dear  tiec'*  up  to 
t"  (hameTer  tn*i  hru'-h  from 
I'i-ture",  oTthani«“.  nmii- 
<lrow>.  lirainaue  (litdie'* 

.tfi'i  -treaii!  hank** 
i.verv  tliiriR  tome^  out 
UoO'Jv  A\ll  .M.ld 
N<>  han«l  uiuhbinKi 
i*:'h  jHck  or  matt«K.j.' 
neie'-'-ary  Tu^t  lu 
♦he  ToN(J>  around 
the  ha^e  of  the  ifroutli 
ari'l  pull!  The  T'dNti'^  cannot 
slip  .  .  or  free/e  Heat“»  the 
oil  loR  chain  iiethoii  Heavy 
s’p*e!  lon-'TrmMon  takes  an> 

I'ull  .Ml  you  need  are  the 
T'oNG>.  a  di.tin.  and  a  team 
•  »r  tractor.  Ke*  oinmentled  by 
t'ounty  Auents.  Weight  11#“* 

T  nt'onditional  .Money  Hat  k 
t’lUar  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct  from 
us  Send  check.  M.t)  No 
ITjD's.  Write  for  folder 

RE.BO  MFC  CO  “  mad'son  ave. 

KC-DV/  mr\9.  YOHK  17.  N.  Y. 


ONLY 

$9.35  eo. 

Add  Sl  -’l 
V\r-I  ol  M,-. 
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GRANULAR 

GRIND 


LARGE 

CAPACITY 


“For  winttT  pastures  we  depend  on  a 
eomhination  of  Reseeding  Dixie  Crimson 
Clo\er.  Atlantie  Oats  and  Abruzzi  Rye. 
T  he  rye  comes  early  in  the  fall  and  can 
be  grazed  heavily  until  the  oats  and  (  lover 
are  ready.  We  can  also  use  fescue.  Ken- 
land  Red  Clover,  veti  h  and  rye  grass. 
Oats  seeded  in  early  October  will  earr\’ 
a  (  ow  to  the  acre  in  December.  Januaiy 
and  early  Februars.  If  the  cattle  are 
taken  off  then  and  200  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  applied,  a  full  crop  can 
still  be  combined. 

“In  south  Georgia,  basic  summer  pas¬ 
tures  are  Bermuda  grass,  both  Common 
and  Coastal.  Dallis  Grass  and  Lespedeza. 
We  like  Cat-tail  Millet  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  grazing  crop  in  the  early  summer. 
Both  lye  and  millet  grow  fast  in  May  and 
June.  .About  30  days  will  put  them  in 
shape  to  graze.  They  can  b(‘  grazed  hea\  i- 
ly  so  small  acreages  at  little  cost  can  give 
lots  of  grazing  during  periods  when  hay 
might  othenvise  be  needed.  And  we  don’t 
overlook  the  fact  that  Coastal  Bermuda 
hay  is  about  as  good  insurance  against 
short  pasture  as  a  Southern  farm  could 
have. 

“Most  cattle  raisers  have  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  both  permanent  summer  pastures 
and  permanent  winter  pastures.  Few  be- 
lie\e.  however,  that  year  ‘round  grazing 
can  be  maintained  without  resorting  to 
sujjplemental  pasturage  for  the  few  months 
of  the  year  between  seasons.  Xumerous 
annuals  will  grow  at  these  off-seasons. 
The  trick  seems  to  be  to  find  the  right 
combination.  We’re  finding  out  the  key 
to  year  ’round  grazing  in  the  South  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  how  good  your 
second  team  is  and  whethcT  it’s  ready 
when  the  first  team  wears  out.’’ 


Hyd  rau  lie  Models 

for  Wheel  Tractors 
Small  and  large  Crawlers 
Light  Draft 
Large  Capacity 
Short  Turning  Radius 

Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 

Springtooth  Attachment 
Available  for  Models 
9,  12  and  289 

Plan  now  to  use  an  Eversman  this  FALL 
for  needed  leveling  and  dirt  moving  — 
get  ready  for  more  efficient  irrigation  — 
fill  those  pot  holes  and  gullies  —  improve 
drainage.  Now  you  con  level  and  harrow 
in  the  same  operation  with  the  new 
Eversman  springtooth  attachment.  Saves 
a  separate  harrowing  —  will  ridge  fields 
to  prevent  blowing  —  produces  a  superior 
seed  bed,  especially  for  wheat  and  al¬ 
falfa.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


Exclusive  Feoture  All  Models.  Wheels  at  ends  of  blode, 
feel  out  the  high  places  ond  low  places  and  move  the 
blade  up  and  down  AUTOMATICALLY  to  cut  and  fill. 


Curtis  &  Fifth 


Save  Vi  the  L(|bor  Grinding  with  the 


BOWSHER  PORTABLE 


tUctric  P^et 
1  ihsurahce^ 


Then  Come  Fences 

In  an  ama  where  a  single  strand  of 
barbed  wire  naih'd  to  trees  used  to  serve 
as  a  fence  a  well-built  4-wire  fence  man  b- 
ing  off  for  a  mile  straight  across  a  pasture 
is  an  encouraging  sight.  .And  luckilv  there 
are  not  too  many  turns  to  make  in  Georgia 
fences,  for  the  sandy  soil  demands  that 
corner  posts  be  sunk  deep,  with  “dead 
men’’  on  everv  side. 

On  Wade  CTiildress’  Magnolia  Planta¬ 
tion  accurate  cost  figures  were  kept  on  all 
feiK  e  building.  Some  of  the  cypress  line 
posts  were  cut  on  the  place  and  barked 
and  s(|uared.  others  were  bought,  when 
time  was  short.  T  hey  cost  Childress  about 
.*)()  cents  apicLc  either  way.  T  his  figure  is 
hiuh  compared  to  other  farms,  but  his 
posts  are  uniform  and  for  showing  off  his 
Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  they  are  prob.ibly 
woith  the  money.  His  4-strand  barbed 
wire  fence  cost  $623  a  mile:  woven  wire 
3y-inch  wide  with  a  single  strand  of  barbed 
wire  cost  $823  a  mile.  .And  “Kentui  ky 
style”  3-board  fence  camt*  to  $1,100  a  mile. 

On  the  .Sunbred  Farms,  across  the 
creek,  managed  by  Robert  E.  Weber  of 
Farmcraft  .Asso(  iates.  cypress  posts  cost  8 
to  10  cents  to  cut.  Weber  savs,  “Four  men 


3,000  wo”'- 


No.  35  with 
Power  Take-off  Drive 


.\  Rusher  on  Ear  Corn,  Shuck\  C^orn.  Shelled 
Corn  and  Corn  Cobs.  C  apacities  up  to  25lJ  bus. 
per  hour. 

Lonn-wearinit  Cone-Shape  Burrs  v;ive  larvest 
capacits. 

Stock  thrive  on  the  vranular.  uniform,  soft 
and  free  from  flour  product,  from  the  BOW¬ 
SHER  BI  RR  .MILL. 

Ver\  latest  in  desiijn  and  engineering. 


>X  hen  storms  or  breakdowns  cut  highline 
power  to  your  farm,  an  Onan  engine- 
driven  electric  riant  will  supply  regular 
1 1 0-volt  power  for  lights,  pumps,  milkers, 
oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc.  Can  be 
e(]uipped  to  start  automatically  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted.  Hooks  up  to  present 
wiring.  1,000  to  35.000  watts,  A.C. 

AUo  Qvailable:  Onon  A.C.  C^n^raion  (b^lf  up  fo 
your  tractor  for  power^  3,000,  5.000  and  10,000  watft, 

^  ^oidex 

D.  W.  ONAN  A  SONS  INC. 

W ^  Univ.,  S.E..  Mlmi.aavlls  14,  Mlaii. 


H’rile'  at  onc€  for  cirtular  anti  !i>t 


ithu  iaitic  Uitrs. 


THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

IS  S.  Webster  St.  South  Bertd  21,  Ind. 
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^mtniccut 


ALL  CROP  DRYER 


•  SEEDS  .GRAINS  .HAY 
•  AU  FARM  CROPS 
ALL-CROP  DRYERS  pre¬ 
pare  your  crops  for  top 
market  prices  or  safe  stor¬ 
age.  Find  out  how  you  can  increase  your 
proBts  with  this  equipment. 


crop  drying  eq.co 

CRYSTAL  LAKC  ILLINOIS 


4  more 
field 
speeds 
for  your 
Farmall! 


M  &  W  Transmission 
adds  6,  7'/2,  9, 11  mph 


Gives  you  total  of  9 
speeds  forward,  2  re¬ 
verse.  No  changes  in 
pulley  or  road  speeds. 
Does  many  jobs  faster. 
Hoe  at  9  mph.  cultivate  at  6,  haul 
at  11,  mow'  at  9,  harrow  at  71^.  Unit 
entirely  inside  transmission  case. 

No  clashing  in  road  gear  and  forced 
lubrication  to  pilot  bearing  mean 
75^7  saving  in  transmission  repairs. 
A  conversion  package  of  original 
gear  quality.  Installed  by  your  local 
implement  dealer. 


Extra  Power  Pulls  You  Through 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
that  “extra”  power  to  handle  a 
tough  job?  Add-POWER  pistons  for 
Farmalls  have  it  and  more  too  .  .  . 
let  you  plow  in  the  next  higher  gear, 
easily. 

These  large,  aluminum  pistons  are 
only  half  the  weight  of  original 
equipment.  Weight-balanced  for 
smoother,  quieter  operation. 
Chrome  rings  for  longer  wear. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  details 


M  and  W  GEAR  CO* 


ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


M  &  W  Gear  Co.,  Inc. 

I  If,  ..  Anchor,  Illinois 

Send  me  /ree  folder  on  M  &  W  Gears 

and  Add-POWER  Pistons; 

Name _ 

T  own _ 

RR  No _ State _ 

For  faster  service  please  include  name 
of  your  tractor  deater  below. 


I  with  a  tractor  posthole  dipircr  can  build 
80  rods  of  fence  a  day.  Our  cost  on  4- 
strand  fence  is  right  at  80  cents  a  rod 
using  rough  but  seniceable  posts,  cut  on 
the  place.  It’s  important  to  use  cypress 
though.  Untreated  cypress  will  stand  the 
I  termites  and  rot  for  about  10  years;  pine 
1  lasts  only  2  or  3  yi-ars.  Posts  treati  d  with 
‘Penta.”  will  stay  in  the  ground  for  20 
years  or  more. 

Pastures,  as  of  now.  before  develop¬ 
ment.  produce  an  a\erage  of  7.i  pounds 
of  beef  to  the  acre.  With  fertilizer,  and 
seeded  to  the  proper  grasses,  the  South’s 
abundant  rainfall.  40-60  inches  a  year, 
brings  pastures  up  in  a  hurry.  Many  ot 
the  pastures  with  2  or  3  years  of  good 
management  turn  out  250  pounds  of  beef: 
farmei's  predict  that  ultimately  300  to  350 
pounds  to  the  acre  will  be  common.  7  he 
Coastal  Plains  ENperiement  Station  at 
Tiff  ton,  Ga..  has  piodiucd  as  high  as  500 
pounds  under  ideal  conditions. 

The  general  rule,  in  starting  a  new 
pasture,  is  to  allow  three  acres  to  a  cow: 
when  the  pastun'  is  in  full  swing  a  cow  an 
a(  re  is  not  an  unreasonable  goal. 

This  possible  high  concentration  of 
animal  population  bears  out  the  prophecy 
one  hears  throughout  the  South — that  ul¬ 
timately  the  South  will  compete  with  the 
West  as  the  cattle  kingdom  of  the  country. 

Livestock 

.A  beef  rattle  herd  can  be  started  in 
four  ways.  (  1  )  l.oc  al  cattle,  both  (  ows 
and  bulls,  mostly  stiubs  with  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  mixtures,  can  be  bought  cheap 
and  are  suitable  for  fat  (  alf  prodiu - 
tion.  (2)  Local  cows,  bred  to  a  good 
Hereford,  .^ngus.  Heefmaster.  or  Santa 
Gel  ti  udis  bull  prodiu c  good  e  a  I  v  e 
which  can  be  sold  off  the  cow.  6  to  8 
I  months  old,  at  a  good  piofit.  Cows  of  this 
tvpe.  even  though  from  m mb  dams,  pro- 
du(  more  milk  than  the  beef  breed  cows, 
and  the  calf  docs  well.  These  (  al\  es  weigh 
from  400  to  600  pound''.  3  Western 
Hereford-type  cows  of  good  i|uality  i  an 
lie  bought  and  the  heifer  calves  held  over 
to  start  a  herd.  good  hull  helps  out. 

4  I’urebred  beef  ( attic.  Herefords. 
Shorthorn,  or  .\ngus.  can  be  bought  out 
of  the  West  or  the  Noith  and  a  uniform 
and  high  grade  herd  started. 

In  the  Midwest,  grass  fat  » attic  bring 
only  fair  prices  from  the  paeki-rs.  unless 
finished  on  corn  or  sold  to  another  farmer 
for  feeding  out.  In  the  .South,  grass  fat 
•  attic  are  sold  dire<  tly  to  tin*  p^»  ker.  On  a 
mid- June  market  day  this  year  giassy.  good 
grade  i  attic  700-800  piumds )  brought 
$29.00  to  $33.00  in  .\Iban\.  fieogia.  In 
Chit  ago  the  same  grad«*  brought  .$27.f)0. 
In  Cint  innati  tlu  y  l>i ought  $26.00  to 
$31.00.  On  th«‘  same  day  gemd  to  •  lioit  e 
feeder  t  alves  400  to  6<M(  pounds  hi«)ught 
'  up  to  $40.75  in  .\lhanv.  In  Chit  ag»»  the\ 
brought  up  to  $33.fiO.  In  Ciiu  iimati  they 
brought  up  to  $.>5.IMI. 

If  the  South  prodiu  es  all  the  (  attic  it 
I  is  eapabl*'  of  producing  ilu  ijiu  stir»u  aiiscv 
■  as  to  what  will  be  doru  with  tlu  (aith. 


Thf  truly  itrsatiU 
luiii  liitii .  Easy  to 
olurati  ,  built  to 
la>t.  riot't  many  jobs 
uitli  little  effort. 


ROTO-HOE  prepares 

'eeriheds.  cultivates  l>e- 
isseen  the  rows,  mixes 
r<>nip€)'t  heaps.  Depend¬ 
able  2  h.p.  eniiine  makes 
exf  elleni  portable  power 
unit  for  saw,  pump, 
sprayer,  etc. 


s  '  O 


2  H.P. 
ROTO-HOE 
COMPLETE 

only 

734“ 


Ideal  for  STIRRING  LITTER 


ill  poultry  houses.  L’sed  and  acclaimed  by  thousand'  coa.'t 
to  coast. 


SNOW  BLOWER  attachment  cuts  17"  swath  through 
snow  and  blows  it  to  one  side  out  of  the  way.  S.ise' 
more  than  /S'J  of  woik  in  snow  removal. 

I  ADAPTA-TOOL  CART  makes  it  easy  to  use  p.iiiit  spr.iser. 
1  electric  neiierator,  pump,  other  tools — portable  anywhere. 
'  self-mounted. 

I  ROTO-CUTTER  atta<  hiiieiit  mows  lawns.  ruU  ueed'. 

See  \our  dealer  or  write  for  de^c^iptive  folder. 


I  ROTO-HOE  and  SPRAYER  CO. 

I  Box  7  Newbary,  Ohio 


Vitamineral  “A  to  Z” 

Antibiotic  Feed  SupptemenI 


Increases  daily  gains  up  to  10%.  Saves  around 
100  lbs.  feed  per  pig.  VVeans  pigs  quicker.  Mar¬ 
kets  runts  profitably.  Cuts  protein  down  33*/^%. 
Combats  non-specific  intestinal  diseases. 

Vitamineral  “A  to  Z”  supplies  4  vitamins,  iodine,  6  major 
and  6  trace  minerals  activated  with  Bri  and  3  antibiotics 
— ALL  IN  1  UNIT — read^  to  mix  in  home  or  mill  made 
feeds.  Saves  feed,  labor,  time,  money.  Ask  your  veterin¬ 
arian  for  facts  and  9  FREE  formulas  for  pigs  from  creep 
to  market,  or  write  Dept.  C  — 


VITAMINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  PEORIA  3.  ILLINOIS 


Big  Farm  Production  Ahead 


The  Danuser  Digger  is  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  used  in  drilling  holes  for  fence 
posts,  foundations,  seedling  setting, 
transplanting,  etc.  Augers  from  d*  to 
24"  available.  Thousands  in  use  the 
world  over.  Write  for  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  your  model  tractor. 

DANUSER  machine  CO. 

505-09  E.  Third  St.  Fulton,  Mo. 

..ccia 


L 


J 


Are  there  local  markets  sufficient  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  growing  production?  Will  the 
South  displace  the  West  as  the  source  of 
supply  of  feeders?  Will  the  South  finish 
beef  for  the  butcher  shops? 

A  sur\’ey  of  local  markets  shows  that 
the  South  produces  only  two  thirds  of  the 
meat  it  consumes.  Its  cities  are  growing 
while  its  rural  population  is  shrinking: 
industr>’  is  moving  rapidly  to  the  area. 
The  diet  is  being  enriched  with  more 
meat.  This  means  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  cattle  production  can  be  absorbed 
locally.  When  the  time  comes  that  there 
is  a  suiplus,  the  South  may  supply  some 
feeder  stock  for  Northern  feedlots  and 
some  medium  grade  “chain  store  beef’ 
for  the  Eastern  states.  But  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  chief  income  will  be  from 
grass-fat  cattle,  grading  from  good  to 
low  choice  for  local  consumption.  Most 
of  the  major  packing  companies  have 
plants  spotted  at  strategic  points  in  the 
South.  There  arc  stockyards  in  almost 
ever\’  city  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
nearly  ever\’  county  has  its  weekly  live¬ 
stock  auction. 

Dairs  ing  in  the  South — what  there  is  of 
it — is  booming.  This  whole  area  is  milk- 
short  and  imports  fully  a  third  of  its  dairy 
products  from  the  North  and  East.  The 
management  companies  have  not  yet  gone 
into  daitA'ing,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of 
competent  dairymen  for  their  farms.  In 
the  South  today,  any  man  who  knows 
anything  about  dairying,  and  has  compe¬ 
tent  help,  will  stay  with  it  as  long  as  milk 
is  priced  at  around  $6.00,  about  a  third 
higher  than  in  the  North.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  good  dairy  cows  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  average  of  8,000  pounds  of  milk 
a  year  on  forage  alone  if  it  is  top  grade 
pasture. 

Not  Everything  is  Perfect 
The  warm  climate  that  produces  the 
South’s  great  asset,  the  almost  year-round 
pastures,  also  is  responsible  for  sizzling  hot 
summers  that  wring  the  energy  out  of  man 
and  beast.  And  with  heat  comes  flies, 
gnats  and  bugs.  Cattle  must  be  sprayed 
several  times  during  the  summer  against 
flies.  Pink  eye  spreads  rapidly  beeause  of 
the  gnats  that  are  nearly  always  hovering 
around  the  cattle’s  heads.  Then  there  are 
screw  worms  and  an  assortment  of  fly- 
maggots  that  make  is  necessary-  to  treat 
any  open  wound  to  prevent  infestation. 

Treating  wild,  range  cattle  brings  up 
another  problem:  How  do  you  get  close 
enough  to  do  the  job?  In  the  South  they 
use  several  methods.  Two  or  three  cow¬ 
boys  can  round  the  cattle  up  and  lasso 
them,  W’estern  style.  Or  you  can  use  a 
Jeep  as  they  do  on  one  large  farm  near 
Americus,  Georgia.  Here  “S  p  i  k  e.’’  the 
herdsman,  takes  off  after  a  calf  with  an 
assistant  driving  the  Jeep.  After  the  calf 
tires  the  herdsman  jumps  out  and  runs 
him  down.  7'he  Jeep  comes  alongside 
with  the  medieine  and  the  operation  is 
completed.  Pens  and  chutes,  for  sorting 
and  inspection,  arc  becoming  standard 
equipment  and  make  the  job  easier. 


IN  YOUR 

TRACTOR 

Marrtl  pntocts 
vaUibli  tfBipmtBl 
agaiasl  httl, 

dasl  Bad  dirt. 

IN  YOUR 

TRUCK 

Maml  kttpi  yBax  aa- 
giat  warkiag  at  lap 

^  pay  laad  eifidaacy 
2^  uagar— al  lawar  a^ 
araliag  casts. 


IN  YOUR 

CAR 

NarralaiaaBsniaraas- 
fiaa  milas  par  dalbr 
-giaas  yaa  siaaathar. 
mara  plaasarablt 
driviag. 


Inatall  o  Marral  In- 
vart*  Oilar  ior  diract 
lubtiealioa  to  Iha 
haoTt  oi  youi  angina. 
Faads  in  diract  pro¬ 
portion  to  horaa- 
powar  curra  through 
iavaraa  ratio  to  moni- 
iold  vacuum.  No 
othar  oiiar  works  oa 
Hus  priaeipis!  Fully 
adjustabla.  Easy  to 
install.  Fully  guar- 
antsad. 


Marvel  is  a  specially  developed  lubricant  for 
today's  high  compression  engines.  Added  to 
gas  tank  crankcase,  it  goes  to  work  imme- 
^ately  —  eliminates  hydraulic  valve  clatter... 
frees  sticky  valves  . . .  provides  ring  seal . . . 
cleans,  cools  and  protects  bearings  and  vital 
upper  cylinder  regions. 

Write  tor  free  intormatioa  —  Dept  313 

EMEROL  MFG.  CO.,  INC  s4sw.aaihST.,N.Y.23,N.Y. 


Just  as  tliay  both  balong  for  sporting  thrills  and  whole* 
some  rocrootion,  so  do  minerals  and  fortilixors  belong 
in  your  soil  for  optimum  crop  production.  Minerals  ore 
just  as  essential  to  healthy  productive  plants  as  they 
ore  to  the  health  of  the  human  body.  Soil  poor  in  min* 
orals  cannot  grow  crops  rich  in  vitamins.  ES-MIN-IL  con¬ 
tains  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  Boron,  Zinc, 
Manganese,  Copper,  Iron  and  Magnesium— all  essential 
to  rich,  healthy,  productive  soil.  They  both  belong— 
mineralixe  your  toil  now  with  ES-MIN-IL— the  essential 
mineral  elements. 


ES-MIN-EL  is  new  available  in  spray  or  dust  form. 
If  you  haven't  mineralixed  your  soil,  you  can  now 
feed  these  essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems— ES-MIN-EL  spray 
or  dust  is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper,  Manganese 
and  Zinc. 


ton  SPPtICSTION 


*EQOEsr 


•'•meiif,.  ***•»••!  mht. 


FREE  BOOKLET 


•Saad  card  ar  laHar  le 
Tanaattaa  Carparatia*,  Craat  Svildiag,  AUaala. 
Oaargia  ar  lackland,  Ofcia. 


TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION 


,  Increase 
Your  Profits  with 
^  Small  Investment 

Bonk  Your  Groin - s 


When  you  bank  your  grain 
in  a  weather  tight,  rodent-proof 
Butler  Grain  Bin,  you’re  bound 
to  increase  your  profits.  Year 
after  year,  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  find  it  pays  to  hold  their 
grain  beyond  harvest  time  to 
sell  later  at  a  higher  market 
price.  And  remember,  more 
farmers  are  using  Butler  Grain 
Bins  than  any  other  make. 


Butler  Grain  Bins 


Add  Pounds  to  Your  Stock 


Your  stock  will  gain  weight 
faster  and  be  healthier  when 
you  give  them  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  water  from  a 
Butler  Stock  Tank.  Don’t 
run  the  risk  of  illness  and 
vet  bills.  Increase  your  live¬ 
stock  profits  with  Butler 
Stock  Tanks.  “Big  Ham” 
Automatic  Fountain  lets 
small  and  large  stock  drink 
from  same  tank. 


Butler  Stock  Tank 


Increase  your  hog  profits  in  a 

hurry  this  easy  way — feed  your 
porkers  from  a  “Big  Ham”  Hog 
Feeder.  Sixteen  openings  in  cir¬ 
cle  let  even  largest  hogs  get 
their  fill,  leisurely.  Deep  troughs, 
well  covered,  stop  feed  wastage; 
cut  feed  bills.  “Big  Ham”  means 
big  hog  profits  to  you  —  buy 
one  soon. 


BUTLE^ 


hog  FEEDg 


Butler  ''Big  Ham"  Hog  Feeder 


Get  the  Facts— Mail  Coupon  Today 

for  prompt  reply,  oddre&s  office  nearest  you: 

7378  E  13th  St.,  Konsos  City  31,  Missouri 
978A  6th  Ave.,  S-E.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  Colifornio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  products 
ir.  the  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  Line  of  Farm  Equipment  that 
]  have  checked  at  right. 


Q  Grain  Bins 
D  Stock  Tanks 
□  Hog  Feeders 
O  Form  Fuel  Tanks 
Q  Corn  Cribs 
Q  Well  Cosing 
O  Feed  Pons 
Q  Auger  Grain  Loaders 


State. 


The  hot,  humid  summers,  make  farm 
grain  storage  almost  impossible  without 
steel  storage  bins  and  heated  diying  equip¬ 
ment.  .'Xfter  drying  the  grain  must  be 
cheeked  often  during  the  storage  period 
and  fumigated  for  weevils.  The  loss  from 
wee\ils  runs  as  high  as  25  per  cent  in 
untreaicd  grain.  Grain  treatment  with 
Pynmone.  or  a  similar  fumigant,  gives  a 
full  season  protection.  Like  modern  fly 
sprays  it  has  a  residual  effect. 

In  almost  any  year  the  South  can  count 
on  50  inches  of  rainfall,  which  by  Mid¬ 
west  standards  seems  adi'quate  for  any 
crop.  But  much  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
when  rain  falls  it  goes  right  on  through. 
.■\  week  of  dr\’  weather  mak(‘s  the  corn 
blades  curl :  two  weeks  makes  it  look  sick ; 
a  month  without  rain  is  a  disaster. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  South  needs  re¬ 
juvenation.  Humus  is  nearly  always  lack¬ 
ing.  and  it  must  be  gotten  into  the  ground 
if  row  crops  are  in  the  fann  plan.  Fer- 
tilizt'r  is  needed  in  huge  quantities  for  row 
crops  or  pastun's:  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
a  year  seems  to  be  a  standard  figure.  .Ml 
of  this  reciuires  a  big  cash  outlay  for  labor, 
ecjuipment  and  materials.  Farm  profits  in 
the  South  are  no  ripe  apple  ready  to  be 
picked.  It  takes  experience,  hard  work 
and  attention  to  details.  It  re(|uires  as 
much  “know-how”  to  make  a  success  here 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  Working  Farmer 

What  does  the  South  offer  the  working 
farmer  who  buys  land  with  less  than 
$15,000  in  his  jc-ans? 

Gc-ne  and  Dave  Schubert  of  Butler 
Countv.  Ohio,  worked  on  the  home  larm 
with  their  fathc-r  since-  they  we  re  out  ol 
short  pants.  The-  thre-e  of  thc-m  built  up 
one  of  the  be  st  Polled  Shorthorn  herds  in 
the  country  and  made  some  money.  But 
both  boys  wanted  placc-s  of  their  own. 
They  looke  r!  around  at  farms  for  sale  in 
their  neighborhood  and  saw  thc-ir  capital 
wouldn’t  go  very  far  with  land  at  $300  an 
ac  re  and  machinery  sky  high. 

"Le  t’s  go  South.”  said  Gene.  He  had 
been  down  the-re  showing  cattle  and  liked 
what  he  saw.  The  brothers  took  a  swing 
through  (ie-orgia.  .-Mabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  'Fhe-y  had  a  ‘good  eye-  for  land  and 
its  possibilities  four  ge-nerations  of  farm¬ 
ing  blood  had  taught  tlu-in  that. 

Xt-ar  Crystal  Sprin<gs.  Mississippi,  the-y 
saw  what  they  wante-d,  250  acre-s  of  brown 
loam.  It  was  almost  k-vel.  share-e  roppe-r 
had  25  aeie-s  in  cotton  and  10  in  corn, 
and  the-ie-  we  re-  about  20  ae  re-s  of  waste¬ 
land.  a  fe-w  we  t  spots  and  some  scrub 
se-cond  growth.  The  remainder  was  in 
native  grassi-s — Bermuda.  Dallis  grass. 
Johnson  grass,  and  White  Dutch,  in  fair 
condition.  It  was  fe  nced  and  cross  fe-need 
tw  ice.  'Fhe-re  were  no  buildimgs  e-\e  e-pt 
thre-e  cabins. 

“Some-  boys  had  a  party  in  one-  of  the- 
e  abins  one  night  and  burned  it  down.  It 
wasn't  muc  h  ol  a  loss.”  (ie  ne  savs. 

"The-  first  ye-ar  our  cattle  h.iel  no  sfie  l- 
te-r.  We  put  up  some  loutih  ^In  elv  whic  h 


arc  little  more  than  wind  breaks,  but  all 
that  is  needed  during  the  mild  winters.” 

I'hey  bought  the  farm  at  $40  an  acre. 
“We  mad«'  a  good  buy.  We  eaught  the 
seller  at  the  right  time  and  did  some  horse 
trading,”  Dave  explains. 

The  eost  of  the  land  about  cleaned  out 
their  bank  account.  They  got  a  loan  and 
bought  a  tractor,  a  disc — whi(  h  they  say 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  machinery 
in  the  South — and  a  power  seeder  for  the 
traitor.  They  have  since  pooled  with 
neighbors  in  the  purchase  of  a  baler,  rake, 
cultipacker.  and  a  lime  spreader,  which 
they  use  for  fertilizer  and  planting  oats. 
'Fhey  trucked  down  100  head  of  stock 
they  had  on  the  Ohio  farm,  and  started 
improvements,  a  field  at  a  time.  Their 
plan  is  to  make  the  land  pay  for  its  own 
improvement  —  lack  of  capital  made  it 
necessary  that  the  farm  bring  in  some  cash 
from  the  start.  The  pastures  had  been 
limed  'slag)  and  had  a  small  application 
of  potash  just  before  they  bought  it.  They 
turned  in  their  cattle  at  once  and  con¬ 
fined  their  impro\(‘ment  on  the  pastures 
to  frei|uent  elipping. 

They  put  in  30  acres  of  oats,  followc'd 
by  lespedeza  and  20  acres  of  corn  for  sil¬ 
age.  .After  three  years  of  owneiship  they 
have  improved  all  but  about  100  acres. 
I'he  basic  pastures  provide  grazing  for 
12.3  head  of  cattle — .30  brood  cows  and 
their  oflspring.  until  Xovember  or  De¬ 
cember.  when  they  start  feeding  hay  to 
piece  out.  The  improved  land  gives  them 
their  hay  crop.  They  pasture  the-  oats 
during  the  winter  months  and  thi'ii  take 
oil  a  grain  crop  which  averages  as  high  as 
30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“Oats.”  says  Gene,  “are  not  the  final  an¬ 
swer  to  winter  grazing.  When  a  sjjcll  of  real 
cold  weather  ( omes  along  the  oats  stop 
growing.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
grass  whi(  h  will  give  us  good  (juality  diy 
lorage  on  the  fields  during  the  cold 
months.  Perhaps  Kentucky  31  Fes»  ue  or 
Goastal  Bermuda  would  be  better  than 
oats.” 

4'he  goal  for  the  Si  hubin  ts  is  100  head 
ol  brood  cows,  plus  their  cakes,  fed  the 
year  around  on  pasture  and  hay  produi  ed 
on  the  farm.  They  are  now  putting  in 
a  treni  h  silo  in  whieh  they  will  um-  grass, 
anil  |)erhaps  some  sorgo  and  eorn  to  lidi’ 
their  herd  over  the  two  wintei  months. 
I'hey  are  not  too  well  sold  on  tlu'  possibil¬ 
ity  of  twelve  months  pastures.  It*s  i  heaper. 
they  think,  to  take  10  and  feed  2.  Tin  y 
will  put  in  a  little  barley  for  ealf  feed. 

rile  Sehuberts  have  invested  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  amount  per  aere  on  impiove- 
inents  maehinei-v  and  eattle  are  the  big 
items.  Dave,  with  on<-  n<  gro  helper,  at 
$123.0(1  a  month,  is  doing  all  the  work. 
1  le  has  taken  his  living  off  the  plaee.  and 
tinned  the  remainder  into  impiov ements. 
In  five  years  the  brothers  expect  to  be 
piodui  ing  300  pounds  of  beef  per  acre, 
.md  to  have  the  entire  laim  under  im¬ 
proved  pastures.  This  is  a  gros>  of  $18,730 
liom  230  ai  II  s. 


ROOMY,  COOL  AND  COMFORTABLE  are  these  Butler  Build¬ 
ings  used  by  Mr.  Haynes  for  dairy  barn  and  implement  shed. 
"Here’s  why  I  am  happy  I  bought  two  Butler  Buildings,”  Mr. 
Haynes  says.  "I  like  the  clear  span  and  straight  sidewalls.  The 
buildings  hold  more  and  are  more  adaptable.  Also,  even  in  these 
hot  Indiana  summers,  I  find  my  aluminum-covered  buildings  cool 
and  comfortable.” 


FULLY  USABLE  SPACE  AND  ADAPTABILITY  are  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  floor  plan  of  Mr.  Haynes  dairy  barn. 


Like  Mr.  Haynes,  you’ll  find  that  a  Butler  Building,  either  steel  or 
sheeted  aluminum,  gives  you  full  sp.ice  use  ...  is  fully  adaptable  to  fit  all 
farm  needs,  the  year  around.  And  Butler  Buildings  are: 

1.  Low  cost.  4.  Easily,  quickly  erected. 

2.  Fire  and  lightning  safe.  5.  Built  better  to  last  longer  .  .  . 

3.  Weathersealed  and  weather-  with  less  maintenance, 
tough. 


Build  today  with  Butler  Steel  Buildings.  See  your  Butler  dealer,  or  mail 
coupon  below. 


“butler^” 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Galesburg,  Illinois 
Richmond,  Californio 
Birminghom,  Alabamo 


Straight  Sidewalls  .  .  .  Use  All  the  Spate  Yam  Pay  for 

For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you:  j 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 

7378  E.  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  3,  Missouri  I 

978A  6th  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota  I 

Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California  | 

f~|  Send  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  dealer.  I 

(~l  Send  full  information  about  Butler  Farm  j 

Buildings. 

Name _ | 

R.P.O. _ I 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


F.O. 


State  _ 


IIJ 


Now  you  can  own 

A  SOUTHERN  FARM  . . . 


Employ  our  experienced  farm  management 
firm  to  help  with  your  investment  in 
the  South.  Investment  Service,  Appraisals, 

Farm  and  Plantation  Management,  Consultation. 


Farmcraft  Associates,  Inc. 

Americas,  Georgia 


RAMBOVILLET 

Americas  Foundation  Sheep  Breed 

The  First  Choice  of 

Progressive  Sheepmen 


Heavy  clip  of  light-shrinking,  long-staple,  fine  wool;  big,  healthy  lambs:  out-of-season 
breeders;  long  life;  hardy,  vigorous,  good  rustlers:  good  feeders. 

For  More  Net  Income  —  Buy  Rambouillets 


For  information  and  list  of  breeders,  write 

AMERICAN  RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

710  McBurnett  Building  San  Angelo.  Texas 


Farm  Investment  Management  Service 


In  the  SOUTH 


ALABAMA  -  FLORIDA 
MISSISSIPPI  -  GEORGIA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  -  TENN. 


•  Complete  Farm  and 
Plantation  Management 

•  Plans  •  Budgets 

•  Accounting  • 

•  Appraisals  •  Surveys 


Diversitled  profitable  Investment  programs  include  farms 
and  plantations.  Opetasit  can  help  locate,  appraise, 
male  purchase  recommendations  and  manage  ag¬ 
ricultural  investments.  Serving  farm  owners 
^  1.  ,•  since  1930. 

Consultation 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


EASTERN  CORN  RELT  STATES 

OHIO  —  INDIANA 
KENTUCKY  —  MICHIGAN 


OPEKASIT 


Albany,  Georgia 
Lebanon,  Ohio 


^  $  $  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  WITH  $  $  $ 


$H0RTH0RN$  «>  POLLED  SHORTHORNS 

(NATURALIY  H O R N L E S $ ) 


For  Breeding  •  For  Feeding 
For  Crossbreeding! 

Americano  oldest  and  moot  profitable  breed 
of  cattle  offer  greater  slae.  fastest  gains, 
quiet,  easy>handllag  dispositions  and 
widest  adaptability.  Check  modern 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
performance  records  including  carlot  and 
single  steer  Grand  Cihamplonshipa 
OVER  ALL  BR£EI>S. 

Get  the  facts  about  Shorthorns.  Polled 
Shorthorns,  or  both.  Write  us  for  llluf 
trated  literature  and  lists  of  member*brcedera 
who  can  supply  you  with  seed  stock  at  reasonable  costs. 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEOERS'  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  FQ,  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  HXINOIS 


The  breed  that  is  "BEST  IN  EVERY  WEIGH’* 


Irrigation  of  a  level,  bottom  field  of  70 
acres  from  the  creek  which  crosses  the 
lower  edge  of  the  farm  is  also  in  their 
plans  for  the  future.  “Irrigated,  improved 
pasture  down  here  would  give  us  enough 
grass  for  three  cows  to  the  acre,”  says 
Gene.  “You  can’t  get  that  out  of  an  acre 
in  the  North. 

I  “\Vhere  could  you  find  an  opportunity 
'  like  this  in  the  Corn  Belt?”  he  asks.  “Why, 

I  with  our  $15,000  capital  you  couldn’t 
I  even  buy  the  machinery  necessary  for  a 
250-a(  re  farm.” 

The  brothers  have  found  that  damn- 
yankeeism  is  a  myth  so  far  as  their  par- 
,  ticular  community  is  concerned.  “As  soon 
as  I  got  here  neighbors  came  in  and  of¬ 
fered  to  help  me,”  Dave  says.  “We  have 
a  machinery  pool  and  trade  work.  We 
had  no  trouble  getting  a  loan,  and  we 
have  all  the  social  life  we  have  time  for.” 
j  Gene  points  out  that  his  brother’s  quick 
I  conquest  of  southern  hospitality  may  have 
been  influenced  by  his  marriage  to  a 
pretty  and  popular  Cr\stal  Springs  girl 
'  soon  after  he  moved  there. 

The  Management  Companie.s 
Farmcraft  Associates,  Inc.,  a  farm  man¬ 
agement  finn,  opened  its  Amcrieus. 
Georgia,  office  in  the  fall  of  1949.  In  the 
.\merieus  and  nearby  .Albany  areas  they 
now  manage  35.000  acres  for  18  farm 
owners.  The  company  manages  both  tim¬ 
ber  and  farm  lands  and  is  handling  a 
much  larger  acreage  through  its  offices  in 
Houston.  Texas,  and  .Alexandria,  Louis¬ 
iana.  Floyd  Elliott  of  Farmcraft  says: 
“Based  on  nearly  20  years  of  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  appraisal  work  in  the  Corn- 
belt  the  basic  advantage  of  the  Southeast 
is  its  combination  of  a  short  mild  winter, 
fairly  good  rainfall  and  relatively  cheap 
land.  This  makes  a  natural  opportunity 
!  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  The  best  man- 
!  agement  in  Georgia  will  usually  include 
some  corn,  small  grain  and  peanuts  along 
!  with  pasture.” 

!  Opekasit,  Ine.,  a  farm  manage¬ 
ment  company  of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  has  1 7 
units  totaling  47.000  acres  in  the  Albany 
area  in  South  Georgia.  Opekasit  has  been 
in  operation  in  this  area  only  a  little  over 
a  year,  but  is  increasing  its  operation  as 
fast  as  competent  management  can  be 
traini'd.  Opekasit,  Ine.,  charges  a  basic 
management  fee  of  6^/c  of  the  owner’s 
adjusted  gross  income.  Minimum  fees, 
however,  are  established  for  each  farm, 
based  on  size  and  amount  of  rehabilitation 
to  be  done.  Bob  Lo\ett.  President  of  Ope¬ 
kasit,  says.  “Right  now,  even  in  the  present 
undeveloped  stage  of  our  grass  and  cattle 
program,  we  can  produce  a  pound  of  beef 
for  much  less  than  it  costs  in  the  north. 

“As  soon  as  we  can  build  up  the  soil, 
we  can  expect  to  raise  our  corn  yield  as 
high  as  that  in  the  corn  states.  We  intend 
to  keep  on  with  peanuts,  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  in  rotation.  Peanuts  and  corn  often 
keep  the  wheels  turning  for  an  owner  who 
is  short  of  development  capital.” 

Farm  managerntmt  fees  range  from 
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$1.50  per  acre  up  and  down  as  the  I 
size,  type  and  concentration  of  the  op¬ 
eration  varies.  Floyd  Elliott  of  Farm-  | 
♦  raft  says.  “Our  averam-  fees  work  out  I 
of  the  adjusted  gross  income  on  3000  j 
acres  or  more.  1*}  on  1000-2900  ac  res  1 
and  8*'r  on  less  than  1000  acres.  The  ad-  j 
justed  gross  income  is  the  total  sales  from  | 
the  farm  less  purchased  feeder  cattle  or 
hogs  (or  book  value'  of  breeding  stock)  j 
and  purchased  grains  or  hay.  i.  e..  gross  j 
income  of  farm  less  those  pun  based  things  | 
which  the  farm  would  ordinarily  produce 
itself.  On  a  new  farm  being  put  in  pro¬ 
duction  we  use  a  minimum  charge  of 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  acre  of  tillable  land 
•md  45c  to  bOc  for  the  balance  of  the 
farm.  The  net  cost  to  the  owner  is  ac  tu- 
ally  1(  ‘ss  than  the  rates  (juoted  bc'cause  he 
benefits  from  our  bulk  pun  bases  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  and  our  supervision  of 
the  sales  of  livestock  and  grain.”  j 

.Anyone  wishing  to  find  out  if  there  is 
farm  management  or  appraisal  ser\ice 
available  in  any  sec  tion  in  whic  h  he  is 
interc'sted.  should  write  to  H.  E.  Stale  up.  i 
Secrc'taiy.  .American  Society  of  Farm 
Managers  &  Rural  .Appraisers,  Storm 
Lake.  Iowa. 

\\  hat’s  in  it  for  the  South? 

Sc'\eral  years  back  Southern  farm  rx- 
pc'i'ts  set  up  tested  plans  for  Southern 
farmers,  showing  them  how  to  use-  modern 
pasture  and  farming  tc'chnique  to  pull 
themsc'lvc's  up  by  their  bootstraps.  Now, 
with  Northern  money  to  help  out  the 
willing  Southern  farmers  wc'  c  an  look  for 
these  rc'sults:  fl)  .A  greater  supply  of 
.igric'ultural  working  capital  which  will 
provide  more  tools,  fertilizer,  and  livc- 
Ntoc  k :  2 )  .A  reduc  tion  in  the  South’s 

tc'rrific  loss  from  c-rosion:  (3)  .An  increase 
in  the  ability  of  the  land  to  withstand 
droughts  and  flccods:  4)  .A  balance-  of 
food  resource's  t)f  the-  South  against  the 
dc-mand.  espc-c  ially  by  adding  meats  and  , 
dairy  produc  ts  whic  h  will  c  rc  ate  a  more 
M'lf-sufficic'nt  and  sounder  c'conomy;  (5)  i 
.An  improved  soil  fertility  le  vel  which 
ultimate  ly  means  be  tte  r  farm  profits,  more 
lood  production  and  a  healthier  people. 


VffP 


BIGGEST 

IRRIGATION 

NEWS 


IRRIGATION  PUMP 

Combining  the  famous  Jeep  engine  performance  with 
Gorman-Rupp  pump  efficiency  and  dependability. 

Heat  exchanger  cooling  saves  5%  of  Willys  Jeep  En¬ 
gine  H.P.  Excellent  performance,  from  250  G.P.M. 
at  120  pounds  to  600  G.P.M.  at  55  pounds.  Serves 
both  high  pressure  and  medium  pressure  systems. 
Thirty  gallon  fuel  tank.  Lowest  operating  cost. 

Ask-  for  Bullet  1)2  2-IR-ll-JX 


'Rawnrf  the  Waricl 
in  War 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 


W  INTER  OATS 

{(Continued  from  page  43) 
one*  was  enough  and  if  they  wc-ren’t  a 
doze  n  wouldn’t  do  yon  any  gcx)d.  If  oats 
ge  t  killc'd  out  the  y  get  killed,  period,  and 
the-  only  result  of  planting  more  heavily 
would  bc'  to  get  more'  killc'd. 

"I  did  sow  3  to  4  bushels  to  the  acre' 
with  these'  .Atlantic's,  though,  bc'causc'  their 
M'e  cl  is  large  r,  mc'aning  that  you  get  fewer 
to  the'  bushc'l. 

“What  about  fe-rtilizcr?  ^Vc'll.  I  gen- 
e  rally  use  4f)f)  to  .500  pounds  of  2-12-fi  or 
>-12-12  bc'fore  planting  and  I  always  top 
elre'<s  with  100  pounds  of  ammonium  ni- 
tr.itc'  in  March. 

“Thc'y  yielded  me  right  alKcut  80  bush- 
'  Is  |jc'r  acre*.  Not  tcK)  bad  considering  the 
winter  thc'y  came-  through.” 

.\s  to  spring  oats.  Duncan  dc'pose-s. 


SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Here  is  a  pressure  svstein  that  really  saves  you  money.  Lcmger 
Life  Jaeuzzi  Seleetive  Stage  Jet  Pum|»s  deliver  water  from  dejeths 
to  3(M)  feet,  vet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  speeial  high- 
pressure  tank  m*c'essary.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
tliis  valuable  booklet  on  dependable  Jaeuzzi  ec|uip- 
ment  — speeifv  sour  piim|iing  recpiirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 

JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  4100  Bayless  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  fo  «4 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system  “ 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - 

□  Deep  well  turbiRe  city _ _ 
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“they’re  just  too  hard  to  get  in,  so  I  don’t 
fool  with  them.” 

To  all  of  which  David  Reid,  Agron¬ 
omist  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  had  a  few  w  ords  to  add. 

“Don’t  let  the  term  ‘winter  oats’  fool 
you.”  says  Reid.  ‘‘They’re  not  winter  oats 
at  all  in  the  sense  that  we  have  winter 
wheat.  .\(  tually  they  are  ‘winter-hardy.’ 
whi(  h  is  a  different  thing.  This  means  you 
have  to  b<-  prettv  c  areful  aljout  w  hen  you 
sow  them.  Unlike  wheat,  if  you  get  them 
in  too  early  they  are  liable  to  go  right  on 
and  head  out  belore  cold  weather.  .An¬ 
other  thing  about  early  planting  with  .At¬ 
lantic  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  A’ictoria  blight  if  they  get  too 
much  warm  weather.  Too  late  planting, 
of  course,  means  running  the  risk  ol 
winterkill  by  going  into  cold  weather 
with  tender,  young  plants.  The  best 
date  for  sowing  winter  oats  is  Sep¬ 
tember  l.i  to  October  1  in  the-  vicinity  of 
Lc-xington.  about  ten  days  later  down  in 
Hill  Duncan’s  territoiA.” 


ONIY 

$15.95 


Guarantee 


Yes,  that's  all  it  costs  to  have 
protection  with  a  famous  SHOX- 
STOK  electric  fence  controller 
The  only  "fence"  required  is  a 
single  wire  on  insulators  Battery 
model  also  available  See  your 
Hardware  or  Farm  Implement 
dealer,  or  write 


“I  am  happy  to  Mate  that  your  Leach  L'nloader  cf<>e>  a 
uonderful  jolj.  and  I  wouldn't  l>e  without  it.  Of  all  niy 
inajhinery.  I  ran  honestly  >ay  I  have  had  no  expense  on 
mv  unloader.  I  jast  flip  the  time  switch  and  mv  leedinit 
chore  is  over."  EDW  I.X  KRl  SEMARK.  tiurrie.  .Minn. 

■'I  have  iLsed  a  Leach  Silo  I  nloader  since  1‘MC)  and  it 
has  l>een  one  of  the  best  as.sei.s  on  our  farm.  Don't  know 
what  we  d  do  without  it." 

BERTRA.M  K..  CRISl’ELL.  Slaterville  Springs.  .\.  Y. 
‘■\fv  Leach  Silo  Unloader  acts  as  my  hired  man.  The 
ease  of  operation,  plus  its  safety,  means  inui  h  to  me. 
ft  handles  the  grass  silage  in  a  fine  manner." 

RALPH  J,  FOX.  Marxsville,  Ohio 
"Our  Leach  Silo  L'nloader  is  doing  a  wonderful  |oh 
of  ihiowing  out  grass  silage.  We  are  feeding  4it0  head  of 
steers  and  would  be  unable  to  handle  this  iiumirer  of 
cattle  without  extra  help  except  for  the  unloader.  We 
have  also  noticed  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  palal- 
abilits  ol  .silage  thrown  out  with  an  unloader.  The  rattle 
realiv  go  for  it.  "  MARY  DALE  FARM,  Lafox.  Illinois 
"I  base  used  a  Leach  Silo  L’nloader  for  two  seasons  on 
glass  silage  and  it  has  given  trouble-free  sersire.  The 
cattle  like  the  grav.  silage  much  better  Ireraase  it  is  all 
hioken  up.  even  when  frozen.  Since  there's  no  waste,  the 
feed  goes  farther.  I  run  the  machine  twice  a  dav  for  a 
total  of  24  minutes  to  feed  28  eows.  I  am  very  well 
pleased  vsith  mv  iiL-tallalion  ' 

ELLIS  RAY.  Charlotte.  Mich. 
"We  have  had  a  Leach  Silo  L'nloader  working  in  grass 
silage  lor  the  past  year.  The  discs  bring  the  silage  out  in 
good  shape,  whether  Iro/en  or  not.  It  is  a  real  lalsor 
-saver.  I  he  silage  is  more  lluflv.  and  there  are  no  chunks 
or  Hakes  to  worrv  alKiut.  It  throws  down  enough  silage 
for  ti4  head  of  fieef  cattle  in  18-2''  minutes.’ 

W  V.  MEYERS.  Shiloh.  Ohio 


Oats  for  Grazing 

^Vhile  Duncan  doesn’t  pasture  his  win¬ 
ter  oats,  some  fanners  feel  that  pasturing 
is  a  nt'cessity  to  keep  the  crop  from  get¬ 
ting  too  Iiigh  before  cold  weather.  Like 
the  other  small  grains,  in  their  younger 
days  oats  provide  excellent  pasturage,  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  total  digestible  nutrients 
as  grass  or  legumes. 

Grazing  experiments  conducted  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  point  up  two  facts;  first,  that  late 
grazing  in  the  spring  will  result  in  serious 
reduction  of  grain  yields,  especially  if 
grazing  is  followi'd  by  low  temperatures: 
and  secondly,  that  reduction  in  grain 
yields  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  the 
application  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  at  the 
time  of  seeding  followed  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  after  eat  h  grazing. 

During  a  two-year  period  Tennessc'e 
chet  ked  the  gains  made  by  ten  calves  run¬ 
ning  during  the  winter  on  oats  pasture  as 
against  ten  that  were  barn  fed.  Those 
on  pasture  gained  an  average-  of  68 
pounds  per  head  more  than  the  barn  fed 
group  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  pas¬ 
ture  replaced  about  five  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay  eat  h  year.  The  pasture  was  stoc  ked  at 
the  rate  of  one  t  alf  to  1  acres  and  the 
grazing  period  was  from  December  1.5  to 
.April  1.5.  Despite  the  fact  the  grazing  was 
.permitted  much  latc-r  than  generally 
recommended  and  even  though  no  nitro¬ 
gen  at  all  was  applied  to  t^ie  oats,  since 
thc-y  followed  alfalfa,  grain  production 
averaged  over  50  bushels  per  acre. 

I'he  Tc-nnessee  Station  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  recommendations  on  fertilization 
of  oats.  too.  The  chart  on  page  45  is  a 
rc'sult  of  thc-ir  experiments  along  this  line. 
It  shows  that  spring  is  definitely  the  time 
to  put  the  nitrogen  to  oats.  Fiftc-en  pounds 
applie  d  in  the  spring  is  as  eflc-ctive  as  30 
jjounds  applied  in  the  fall  and  30  pounds 
in  the  spring  is  of  considerably  more 
effectivenc‘ss  than  60  pounds  in  the  fall. 
This  is  a  definite-  endorsement  of  spring 


SCREENED 

SHREDDED 

GROUND 

MIXED 

PILED 


Now.  with  two  wheels  and  one-piece,  tubular 
handle  bar,  this  improved,  self-powered 
grinder  can  be  moved  twice  as  easy.  Mixes 
and  screens  soil,  compost  and  other  fertilizers 
fine  enough  for  seeding  flats  and  pots.  Grinds 
leaves,  stalks  and  other  tough  organic  matter 
into  ideal  mulch  or  compost  material.  Sepa¬ 
rates  trash  from  wanted  materials.  Easy  to 
change  from  screens  to  rollers.  Motor  optional, 
gas  or  electric.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR, 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


demonstration 


Also  Builders  of  the 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 


lOTH  FIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


LEACH  CO..  450  Main  St..  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  following  as  rheeked: 

□  Silo  L’nloader  ~  Barn  Cleaner 

Literature  Literature 


Av3  able  witn  42"  blade  snow  olow — ideal  for 
clearing  farm  roads,  paths,  etc.  The  Beave*  6 
h.p.  tractor  is  a  yea-  ro-nd  machine  that  does 
mo'e  iobs  ea^ie'  and  more  economically.  Powc- 
ful  —  Dependable  —  Versatile.  Full  line  of  at- 
‘achments  fo-  plowing  cultivating,  mowing, 
saw.ng  wood  'arino  'oM’ng  etc.  W'^ite  now  for 
full  Information  and  deale''s  name. 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  CO..  INC. 

M65  Stratford  Avenue  Stratford,  Conn. 


Povt  OtFiee 


State 


Upward-Acting 
FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Guuvfsrd  ^oor  Companii 


top-dirssing.  Whrrc  a  split  application 
was  made  with  0  pounds  applied 
at  the  time  of  planting  and  another  30 
pounds  added  as  a  spring  top-dressing, 
the  yields  jcvere  comparable  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  frohi  the  spring  top  dressing  of 
60  pounds. 

.\n  impe^rtant  consideration  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing  oats  is  the  effect  of  the  application 
on  the  companion  crop.  rank  growth 
of  the  grain  c  rop  ma\  result  in  rc'duced 
stands  and  suhseciuently  reduced  yields  of 
the  following  hay  crop.  A  common  ob¬ 
servation  with  lespedeza  has  been  that 
the  best  crops  were  obtained  where  nitro¬ 
gen  was  withheld  entirely  from  the  grain. 

When  it  comes  to  feed,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  60-bushel  oat  crop  produces  just 
about  the  same  amount  of  grain  as  a 
3.")-bushel  corn  crop.  When  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  small-grain  c  rop  are  taken 
into  ( (insideration.  the  reduced  labor  re- 
(|uirements  and  their  excellence  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  soil  conservation,  a  corn  crop 
has  to  go  .’)0  to  60  bushels  to  ecjual  a 
60-bushel  oat  crop.  No  wonder  oats  are 
finding  new  popularity  in  the  south. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  spring  oats, 
which  have  always  found  hard  going  in 
Kentucky,  are  now  being  reinforced  with 
a  recruit  from  Minnesota  known  as  .An¬ 
drew.  Until  now,  Columbia  has  been  th(‘ 
most  popular  spring  oat  in  the  state.  Clin¬ 
ton,  which  is  a  leader  in  the  neighboring 
states  to  the  north,  matures  too  late  and 
finds  the  climat(‘  too  hot.  The  new  .Andrew 
is  better  than  Columbia  in  yield,  showing 
an  average  of  .59.8  bushels  per  acre  at 
Lexington  as  against  .52  bushels  for  Colum¬ 
bia  in  six  years  of  testing. 

The  newcomer  is  resistant  to  tin*  com¬ 
mon  races  of  crown  rust  and  to  Helmin- 
thosporium  blight  and  has  a  stiff  straw 
that  stands  well  for  combining. 

Just  a(  loss  the  Ohio  River,  the  Indiana 
Experiment  .Station  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  testing  a  new  winter-hardy  oat.  still 
unnamed,  that  resulted  from  a  (  lossing  of 
Forkedeer  on  Clinton  59  and  l.andh.ifer. 
the  latter  a  rather  poor  spring  oat  that 
came  to  this  countiy  fr(*m  Cermanv  bv 
way  of  South  .America,  hut  whi(  h  has  the 
distint  t  advantage  of  being  resistant  to 
rat fs  of  rust  to  width  rt»rktdetr  and 
Clinton  59  are  sust  t  ptible. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Ralph  Caldwell  of 
Purdue  had  just  one  panit  le  of  this  oat. 
rids  summer  50  at  res  wt-re  haiAcsted  after 
intensixe  work  on  test  plots  and  in  green 
litmses. 

This  new  oat  will  be  adaj)ted  to  only 
iht  southern  third  of  Indiana.  Init  Dr. 
Caldwell  and  his  assot  iates  are  xeix  ho|)e- 
ful  that  it  is  going  to  proxide  an  im- 
pttrtant  nexx  tot>l  for  tanners  in  th.it  .in  a. 
I  hev  are  |)artit  ularlv  inteit  sted  in  its 
pt)s>ibilities  toi  pasturage  and.  as  in  Ken- 
lut  ky,  its  imptirtant  i-  as  a  t  tniNt  ix .ition 
I  rop  xvill  be  stiessed. 

“Oats  an  .i  ft  i  cl  t  M>p  rathei  than  a  cash 
I  rt.)p,”  says  Hoxxaid  l.athrope.  a  top- 
ranking  agronomist  tif  Purdue’s  Extension 


SfZfS  TO  FIT  ALl  FARM  DOOR  OPENINGS. 

Old-fashioned  swinging  or  sliding  doors 
are  difficult  to  use,  unsightly,  give  poor 
weather  protection  and  need  too  much 
maintenance  Fleetwood  Doors  seal  out 
cold,  rain,  wind,  snow,  yet  work  so  easily 
that  the  largest  size  glides  up  or  down  at  a 
touch  of  the  hand.  Completely  inside  build¬ 
ing  when  open;  no  projeaion  to  collect  rain 
or  be  whipped  by  wind.  Leaves  full  width 
opening  clear  for  easy  driving  out  and  in. 
Cannot  be  blocked  by  snow  or  ice,  needs 
no  shoveling  clear  in  winter.  Easy  on  help 
and  encourages  efficiency  because  with 
these  doors  it’s  no  effort  to  put  equipment 
away  after  use.  Lowest  priced  quality  door. 
Built  by  Crawford,  leading  door  specialist 
for  22  years.  Any  handy  man  can  install. 
Sizes  8'0"  X  7'0"  to  12'0"  x  12'0" 


With  farm  machinery  prices  at  highest  level 
in  history,  it’s  just  good'  sense  to  protect  it 
from  damage  which  results  if  it  is  left  out¬ 
side  or  in  open  sheds.  Fleetwood  Doors 
give  weathertight  protection  in  garages, 
workshops,  tool  sheds,  barns,  etc.,  at 
minimum  cost — the  cheapest  modernization 
you  can  buy  ^  ^ 


Atk  your  Lumbor  DoaUr 
or  writo  dtrmct  to 


Eliminates  Lifting  Pipes  When  Full  of  Water! 

Can  be  used  in  any  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation  system. 

One  size  for  all  systems. 

Easily  installed  on  wheel  or  hand- 
moved  pipe. 

Makes  your  moves  easier  and  faster. 

Inexpensive... pays  for  itself  in 
labor  saved. 


CUTAWAY  PICTURE  OF 
DRY  LIFT"  VALVE  INSTALLED 


WESTERN  IRRIGATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1300  Btihtl  Driv*  •  Eug«n«,  Oregon 


/  WESTERN  IRRIGATION  AND 
!  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


1300  Bethel  Drive  •  Eugene,  Oregon 


STATt 


Matched 


to  Fit  the  Machine 
. . .  and  Fit  the  Job! 


WISCONSIN  ENGINES 


Today,  it's  Engine  Horsepower  instead  of  steady-pulling  “horse  flesh." 
But  matched  power  still  makes  the  difference  between  poor  and  good 
performance  .  .  .  which  is  why  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  are  your 
best  power  boy.  Every  Wisconsin  Engine  matches  the  machine  and 
job  because  of  features  such  as  these: 


^  NO  COOLING  CHORES 
A  hiah  efficiency  fan,  cast  in  flywheel, 
cools  every  Wisconsin  by  air  alone. 
Nothing  to  freeze,  no  overheating,  no 
cooling  chores. 


^  GUARDS  AGAINST  BREAKDOWN 
Timken  tapered  roller  bearings  support 
both  ends  of  every  crankshoft,  taking 
up  thrust  loads  .  .  .  your  best  beoring 
protection. 


Q  QUICK  STARTS  AT  ALL  SEASONS 
You  gain  ony-weother  quick  starts  due 
to  a  rotary  type  high  tension  OUTSIDE 
magneto  with  impulse  coupling.  Makes 
servicing  easy. 


©BETTER  LUBRICATION  ADDS 
TO  ENGINE  LIFE 

Every  Wisconsin  Engine  has  a  positive 
lubrication  system  .  .  .  keeping  down  re¬ 
pair  bills,  adding  to  engine  life,  smoother 
running. 


Wrilt  todar  for  "Powor  Magic''  describing  oil  d-cycl*  tinglo  cylindtr, 
2-Cflindor  and  V-type  4-Cflindor  models,  3  to  30  bp. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


BOOSTS  THE  STAND 
HELPS  THE  LAND 

If  you  want  bigger,  better  legume 
yields  ...  if  you  are  watching  over 
the  future  of  your  acres — better 
inoculate!  Legume  crops  inocu¬ 
lated  with  NITRAGIN  are  your 
cheapest  source  for  soil-building 
nitrogen  .  .  .  for  heavier  harvests 
of  hay  and  seed  . . .  for  more  meat 
— more  milk.  Get  the  habit  that 
gets  results.  Get  NITRAGIN  in 
the  orange-colored  can  .  .  .  from 
your  seedsman. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3267  W.  Cusfer  Sf.  •  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


A  BRAHMAN  FOR  YOU 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
1952  calf  crop,  one  of  the  finest  in  our 
history. 

Regardless  of  your  location,  Brahnoan 
crossbreeding  can  give  you  more  beef 
quicker,  thus  more  profit  to  you. 

Hundreds  of  Norris  registered  Brah¬ 
mans  have  been  shipped  in  a  crate  via 
R.R.  Eipress,  throughout  the  S.  and 
Canada. 

Place  your  order  today.  We  will  per¬ 
sonally  select  a  purepred  Brahman  to  suit 
your  individual  needs.  We  will  crate  it, 
put  it  on  the  train  and  you  will  have  it  in 
a  matter  of  hours. 

For  complete  information  on  Norris 
mail  order  Brahmans,  write  for  Packet  "J." 

CATTLE  COMPART 

•OK  lOSi  OCALA.  rtOAiOA  phone  ISSI 


Department.  “They  grow  well  on  rolling 
upland  and  they  provide  succulent  and 
palatable  pasture. 

“Soybeans  are  losing  money  on  small 
farms  in  southern  Indiana — the  ones  that 
produce  only  15  to  18  bushels  per  acre. 
These  are  the  places  where  winter  oats 
should  find  a  hearty  welcome.” 

Farmers  in  southern  Indiana  have  been 
having  considerable  success  with  small- 
grain  pasture.  One  individual  claims  he 
made  200  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  ofT 
wheat:  others  say  they  graze  oats  prac¬ 
tically  all  winter.  But  there  are  dissenters, 
so  far  as  oats  are  concerned.  “I’ll  take  rye 
for  winter  pasture  any  time,”  is  Bob 
Crock’s  opinion.  Bob  farms  near  Evans¬ 
ville.  “I’ve  tried  oats.  You  graze  them 
down  and  they  stay  down.  Give  the  r^-e  a 
little  rest  and  it  will  come  right  back.” 

Farther  south,  in  Georgia  and  many 
other  Southern  states,  winter  oats  are  the 
grain  crop.  They  are  sown  in  September 
and  October  with  a  starter  of  500  to  600 
pounds  of  3-12-12.  By  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber  they  have  a  good,  healthy  growth 
and  are  ready  to  receive  the  cattle  that 
are  turned  on  them  for  the  entire  winter. 
If  well  fertilized  they  will  handle  a  cow 
per  acre. 

In  mid-Februar\',  and  again  in  March 
if  the  grazing  has  been  heavy,  they  get  a 
top  dressing  of  ammonium  nitrate — some¬ 
times  as  much  as  200  pounds  per  acre.  By 
early  June  they  combine  50  to  60  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

In  the  deep  South,  winterkill  has  never 
been  much  of  a  problem  with  oats.  But 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  winter  oats 
section  the  farmer  knows  that  the  odds  are 
that  he  is  going  to  lose  one  crop  out  of 
three.  At  the  rate  the  breeding  programs 
are  going  forward,  though,  it  shouldn’t  be 
too  long  before  “winter-hardy”  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  rather  than  a  relative  tenn. 


THE  GOOSE  COMEBACK 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
tering:  “He  cluttered  here,  he  chuckled 
there,  and  filled  the  house  with  clamor.” 
Dickens  roasts  him  for  Tiny  Tim’s  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  although  a  goose,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  fat  than  any  other  poultry,  is 
said  to  be  hard  to  digest.  .\n  old  cook 
book  advises,  before  roasting  that  fowl, 
“Parboil  for  two  hours,  at  least.”  It  should 
be  said  though,  that  young  geese  under 
four  months  old,  known  as  “green  geese,” 
are  tender  and  an-  usually  on  the  market 
from  November  to  Januar\'. 

Geese  dress  out  with  a  good  edible  pro¬ 
portion  of  nu'at  to  live  weight  —  about 
65  p«-r  cent  can  be  put  in  the  roaster.  For 
best  flavor  a  goose  should  be  well  fattened. 
The  excess  fat  can  be  removed  by  pre¬ 
roasting  for  about  30  minutes  in  a  350®  F. 
oven.  Poke  the  skin  with  a  fork  several 
times  so  the  goose  fat  can  come  out,  then 
pour  off  the  fat  and  save  it  for  cooking 
and  basting.  It  is  an  excellent  fat  and  has 
a  neutral  flavor.  The  goose  can  then  be 
stuffed  and  baked  for  3  hours  in  a  300® 
oven.  Don’t  let  the  temperature  go  higher 
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or  it  will  cause  the  bird  to  toughen  and 
lose  flavor.  Orange  juice  can  be  used  to 
baste  the  goose  instead  of  the  goose  fat. 
Test  the  legs  with  a  fork  to  see  when  the 
meat  is  well  cook(‘d. 

The  popular  breeds  of  geese  are  the 
Embden,  white  and  the  largest  vari«‘ty; 
the  Toulouse,  a  large  grey  goos**:  the  .Afri- 
<  an,  which  has  a  dewlap  like  a  Brahman 
cow;  the  China,  a  small  breed  which 
makes  a  fine  roast  goose:  the  Roman,  a 
popular  European  breed  that  is  also  small 
and  of  fine  flesh.  The  Pilgrim  has  been  in 
great  demand  lately,  because  you  can  tell 
a  goose  from  a  gander.  This  is  a  difTu  ult 
decision  in  other  breeds  for  they  are  almost 
id<‘ntical.  It  has  never  bothered  geese, 
how(‘ver,  for  they  felt  it  was  no  one  else’s 
business. 

Goose  eggs  hatch  out  in  30  to  35  days, 
depending  on  the  breed.  Geese  will  hatch 
their  own  eggs  or  3  to  7  eggs  can  be  set 
under  a  hen. 

G«‘ese  make  interesting  pets  after  they 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  memhers 
of  a  family;  any  stranger  arouses  their 
suspic  ion  and  they  will  set  up  an  alarm. 
Some  poultry  raisi'is  keep  them  as  watch 
dogs.  Most  of  the  year  thc'y  requin*  noth¬ 
ing  but  grass  and  water,  but  in  the  winter 
geese  need  some  leafy  hay  and  a  mash  of 
eraeked  eorn.  ground  oats  and  bran.  .\ 
complete  and  interesting  book  on  gec'se  is 
“Successful  Goose  Raising”  by  Lewis 
(Baser  of  Box  123,  New  Haven.  Conn.  It 
costs  .SI. 00. 

During  our  own  generation  it  remained 
for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bird  ■  f.  J.  Bird, 
e.xtension  horticulturist  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville  i.  who  had  been 
promoting  better  farm  praeticc-s  and  pro¬ 
duction  methods  among  fruit  growe  rs  of 
several  states,  to  introduce  the  crab-grass¬ 
eating  bird  to  Tennessee  farmers  in  1947. 
and  to  establish  the  “goose  management 
jjlan.”  after  having  first  tried  it  in  cotton, 
as  well  as  strawberry  fields  in  Michigan, 
Kentucky  and  .•\rkansas. 

Briefly  this  is  his  management  plan: 

1.  Use  4  geese  (preferably  2  ganders 
.md  2  females)  to  an  acre,  that  is  well 
protc'cted  by  a  good.  hi<*h  fence. 

2.  Construct  roosts,  off  the  ground  and 
roofed,  at  one  end  of  field. 

3.  Keep  drinking  water  at  opposite  end 
of  field.  Do  not  have-  any  other  water  in 
Night,  or.  like  small  boys,  they  will  desert 
their  weeding  to  go  for  a  swim. 

4.  Clip  bottom  wing  bathers  if  the 
l)irds  show  a  tendency  to  fly. 

5.  Ciive  them  a  small  amount  of  corn 
each  day. 

.\  good  investment,  geese  have  been 
known  to  live  to  be  30  or  30  years  of  age. 
in  spite  of  hard  pickings  for  a  living. 
Seemingly  adaptable  to  any  environment, 
the  goose,  also  known  as  A  nu  t  Dotnt'sticus, 
is  here  to  stay,  for  the  simijK-  reason  that 
he  can  live  well  on  water  and  t  rah  grass. 

rUF  Jostphin^  \r-tl  Walkn  now  lives  in 

NIurfreeshoro,  Tennessee:  she  up  tin  a  farm  near 

Nashxilie.  She  still  has  an  intense  interest  in  farminiC 
inj 'likes  to  write  ntistalilic  articles  about  her  Jass  on 
the  littnie  ^aiin. 


MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD” 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 

When  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  tyitem, 
remember  Marlow  pump*  can't  be  beat  for  feature*,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlow*  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlow*  hove 
many  extra  year-round  u*e*  on  the  form,  loo.  Ga*oline  and 
Oie*el  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  model*. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 


AN  IRRIGATION  SYSTSM 
IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS 
ITS  PUMP! 


Dept.,  Marlow  Pump*,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


are  you 
being  robbed 
by  disease? 

Here  Is  the  help  you 
need  to  keep  your 
farm  animals  healthy 
.  .  .  and  profitable! 


The  lIVcSTOCK  HEALTH  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  a  complete  source 
of  every  fact  you  need  to  maintain  your  stock  in  the  best  of 
health.  Whether  your  herds  are  large  or  small,  whether  you're 
raising  cattle,  steep  pigs  or  other  animals,  you'll  find  in  this 
book  the  latest  methods  and  recommendations  of  314  leading 
livestock  e«perts. 

Prepared  in  easy  to  read  ABC  style,  this  handy  reference 
book  tells  you  instantly 

•  how  to  recognize  and  control  dollar  eating  diseases 

•  how  to  increase  the  health  and  value  of  your  herds 

•  how  and  when  to  use  the  newest  veterinary  drugs,  feed 
supplements,  insecticides  and  disinfectants 

•  how  to  meet  an  emergency  and  how  to  avoid  complications 
The  LIVESTOCK  HEALTH  ENCYCLOPEDIA  gives  you  307  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  that  show  exact  details  like  lesions, 
poisonous  plants,  disease  carrying  parasites  and  insects,  to 
illustrate  the  completely  indexed  contents.  You  can  use  the 
LIVESTOCK  HEALTH  ENCYCLOPEDIA  as  an  authoritative  guide 
to  toe  newest  techniques  of  treatment,  as  a  refresher  for  all 
the  danger  signals  that  point  to  a  failing  herd,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  animals  when  epidemics  threaten. 

COMMENTS  FROM  MANY  SOURCES 

''BounJ  til  be  popular  with  farmers.  Latest 
inforniation  .  .  .  roririse.  easy  to  use." — 
The  Farm  (Juuiterly 

"U  ill  firiil  popular  usage  on  ei  ery  ranrh." 

—  W  estern  l.iiestot  1:  and  the  U  esterner 
"Fills  an  essential  need  for  the  praeiieal 
reader."  Robert  I.,  fnderes.  l).\  .St.-  Editor. 

I  eteri nary  Medi fine 

This  dependable  book  gives  you  exact  instructions,  complete 
facts  and  reliable  advice  that  will  put  money  in  your  pocket. 
It  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Rudolph  Seiden,  Kansas  City  con 
sultant  on  veterinary  products.  His  experience  and  the  experi 
ence  of  314  experts  is  ready  for  your  instant  use  in  this 
practical  volume,  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Judde  I‘or  ’Yourself! 

10  I)a>  Kvatiiination  IVriod 
.  Get  your  copy  of  the  money  saving  LIVESTOCK  HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  right  away  —  take  as  long  as  ten  days  to 
look  it  over  carefully  —  and  if  you  don't  agree  that  it  will 
save  you  many  times  its  low  price  of  S7.50,  return  it  for  full 
refund  of  your  money. 

USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON  TO  ORDER  YOUR  COPY  OF 
Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia  AT  ONCE. 

Clip  and  mail  with  check  or  money  order 
and  save  the  cost  of  postage 


^l>rill4:e^  Pultli^liiny:  (  <iin|>an>.  Itu  . 

Otit*  Maifiviu  Avenue.  New  Y  orL  10.  N.  Y. 

.‘end  me  a  copy  of  the  62  4  page  LIVESTOCK  HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  on  a  10  day  trial  basis.  If  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied.  I  will  return  the  book  within  ten  days  of  delivery  for 
full  refund. 

'Z.  Payment  enclosed  —  postage  prepaid 
Z  Dili  me  latef  —  I  will  pay  postage 

My  Name  . 

Address  . 


.\PFLE  Bl  TTER  BEE 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
vcars."  sh*‘  sa\s.  "Bt  torc  that  I  helped  my 
mother  make  it.  I  remembt'r  how  she’d 
alwavs  call  me  earlv  on  apple  butter  day. 
‘Come  on  and  ^et  up.’  she’d  say.  ‘\N'e  got 
to  get  that  apple  butter  cookin’  so  if  it 
rains  we’ll  get  it  in  anyhow.’  I  make  it 
the  same  way  she  did  and  she  got  the 
recipe  from  my  grandmother  and  I  don’t 
know  where  my  grandmother  got  it.” 

Just  about  this  time  of  year  when  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  are  splashed  with  color, 
sh('’ll  asiain  have  her  apple  butter  kettles 
boiling  as  fast  as  Mark  can  make  them 
boil  with  hand-split  pine  and  oak.  .-Ynd 
she  will  ha\e  help  at  the  chore,  for  in  re¬ 
cent  \ears  her  neighlxvrs  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  Campbell  farm  to  help  with  the 
job.  There.  18  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  held  each  year  what  may  be  the  only 
apple  butter  bee  in  the  country-. 

The  whole  neighborhood  pitched  into 
the  job  as  a  churc  h  activity.  1  he  women 
were  wondering  how  they  could  make 
money  for  the  churc  h  when  someone  sug¬ 
gested  thc-y  make  apple  butter  to  sell. 

“Ex  ery  year.”  says  .\unt  Ess,  “somebody 
will  say  ‘How  about  makin’  apple  butter 
again?’  Then  up  will  go  the  hands.  .And  j 
down  will  go  the  names  on  a  piece  of  j 
pape  r.  One  will  say.  “I’ll  bring  10  bushels  | 
of  apples.”  .Another  can  bring  Hve.  Then  I 
some  of  them  will  voluntee  r  to  go  pick  the 
apple-s.  The  men  go  ’round  and  gather  up 
the  baskets  and  haul  ’em  over  here-.” 

.Al)out  a  week  be-fore-  the  apple  butter 
bee  a  fe  w  men  will  show  up  at  the  farm 
to  help  Mark  split  wood  for  the  firc-s.  “It  | 
sure  take  s  a  pile  of  it,”  he  says.  Then  the 
old  eevppe  r  ke  ttles  .  .  .  and  nothing  else  j 
would  do.  are  brought  out  from  the  shed.  I 
One  holds  23  gallons,  the  other  15.  .\ 
third  kettle  with  a  40-gallon  capacity  is 
borrowed  eveiy  year  from  ne-iyhbor  Mag¬ 
gie  Patton.  The  Cianipbell’s  copper  ke  ttle  s 
have-  a  pa^t  that  is  only  partly  known.  “I 
got  ’em  from  my  mother.”  says  .Aunt  Ess. 

I'he  way  .Aunt  Ess  makc-s  apple-  butt<-i 
^  it  takes  not  one  day  but  two.  “The  first 
day,  and  that  w  as  Oe  tober  9th  last  year.’* 
she  sa\>.  “we-  wash  and  core-  the-  apples  | 
and  cook  ’em  into  sauce.  But  we  ne-\er 
pee-1  ’em.  It’s  the  pee-1  that  give-s  apple- 
butter  its  good  flavor  and  the  light  color. 
I'he  peel  also  has  a  lot  of  good  stufT 
in  it.  Woman  came  he  re  last  fall  to  buy 
•some.  Said  up  in  he  r  ne-c  k  of  the  woeuls 
apple  butte  r  is  alw  ays  blae  k  and  doe  sn’t  i 
have-  much  taste.  They  don’t  know  to 
leave  the-  peels  on. 

“We-ll  the  first  day  we  ccxxk  ’em  up  intev 
sauee.  The-n  we  run  ’e-m  through  a  delver 
to  take-  all  the  lumps  out.  When  that’s  j 
done  there-’s  apple  sauee  in  10  or  12  big  ! 
croe  ks  and  dishpans  and  everything  we 
can  find  to  hold  it  ’till  the  ne.xt  day.” 

\  On  the  second  day  women  start  arriv-  | 
1  ing  while-  the-  frewt  is  still  on  the  firewood. 

“Generally  one  of  ’em  stays  all  night.”  j 
I  .Aunt  Ess  says,  “so  we-  can  get  an  early  ; 
j  start  be  cause  apple  f>utte-r  has  to  boil  all  • 
j  day  long.  East  year  we-  had  14  here-  to 


AMAZING  TOOL 

For  FARM  and  HOME  ! 


LIFTS  3  TONS! 
PULLS  POSTS  I 
STRETCHES  WIRE! 
WAGON  BED  HOISTI 
Hundreds  Of 

Other  Uses! 

Amazing  handyman 

jacks  up  trucks,  tractors, 
waftons,  or  buildtnfrs;  un¬ 
excelled  as  auto  bumper  jack : 
pulls  posts. pipes. roots. small 
stumps;  stretches  woven  or 
barbed  wire  fence;  splices 
wire;  makes  hoist,  clamp, 
spreader. etc.  LIFTS. PULLS, 
PUSHES  with  3  TON  CAPA¬ 
CITY*  Hundreils  of  uses  around 
farm. home. {TAratre.  Simpleand 
easy  to  use.  One  man  can  cfo  work 
of  ten.  Sturdily  constructed  of 
railroad  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
4  ft.  lonir— 27  lbs.  Will  last  years. 

MAILYour  Order  NOW! 

Rush  ceilinir  price  of  on  ly  Sl£k75 
now  for  your  HANDYMAN 
TOOL.  (West  <»f  Denver.  1 1(>. 75). 
Actually  a  l*J0.B0  value.  We  pay 
transportation.  SATISFACTION  GUAKANTKLD  or 
your  money  back.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 

HARRAH  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  M-23.  Bloomfield.  Ind. 


FARM  OWNERS! 

Do  vou  enjoy  manavinu  vour  farm?  .  .  .  Does  it 
retmlre  lime  vou  could  more  prohtably  >peiid  In 
your  im.lne..?  .  .  .  Do  vou  know  the  aii'wer.  to 
all  'artn  (|ne>t!on.'-  as  thev  ariw?  .  .  .  Doe.«  your 
“I  atm  l‘i'o‘aiam  priKliice  nia\imuni  returns?  .  ,  . 
Is  your  farm  continually  "•-'ettimt  better"? 

If  your  an>wer  to  atiy  of  tbe»e  t|uestions  is  NO — 
the  ■'Farm  .\lana«er"  in  your  area  can  help  you 
...  If  you  don't  know  who  iie  is.  write 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  S*cy.-Tr*d5. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers 
Bos  67,  Storm  Lake.  Iowa 


Means  BIG  SAVINGS. 

BETTER  PROFITS  for  VOU. 

In  these  labor-short  days  the  only  way  to 
make  a  profit  on  vour  larminu  operations  is 
to  redine  los.es.  to  in.  rease  efheienev.  I’lX- 
lONE  is  the  revointionarv  new  nie.hanical 
stonc-piiker  that  picks  up  stones  from  !!•" 
to  K"  ill  dianielri  from  vour  ticld>.  lariies  and 
dumps  them.  Ke-iiills;  easier  woikiin:  of  fields, 
greatly  reduced  implement  hreakage.  increased 
pr^dne  liv its .  Write  ns  for  iievs  illustiaird 
ciicular  giving  lumpiete  infoimation.  name  ot 
neaiC'l  deaiei 

BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS 
DEPT.  D  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


8-year  experiment  shows 
Angus  calves  average 
66  LBS.  MORE  AT  WEANING 

In  8  continuous  years  of  comparison  by  a 
leading  state  university  between  two 
major  beef  breeds  involving  374  calves 
.  .  .  ANGUS  purebred  calves  outweighed 
purebred  calves  of  the  other  breed  by  66 
lbs.  average  at  weaning  time.  Since  all 
calves  were  fed  and  handled  the  same, 
this  accurate  experiment  proves:  "Angus 
calves  grow  faster!”  Be  ahead!  Buy 
Blacks!  Wean  bigger  calves! 

American  Aberdeen-Anqus  Breeders'  Ass'n 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 

Write-  for  frt-t-  inforniation  e.xplaining  how¬ 
to  make-  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back¬ 
yard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  14S  Columbus,  Kansas 
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help  all  day.”  Each  woman  brings  food  | 
for  the  pot  luck  dinner  and  Aunt  Ess 
usually  has  a  stock  of  fresh  baked  pies  on  j 
hand  for  the  crowd. 

The  first  chore,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  cleaning  the  kettles.  Salt  is 
moistened  with  vinegar  and  this  com¬ 
pound  is  used  to  scour  the  copper  kettles 
until  they’re  spotless.  “You  have  to  be 
careful  to  get  any  burned  spots  off,”  says 
Mark,  “for  sure’s  anything  that’s  where 
she’ll  burn  again.” 

Mark  has  the  three  fires  going  out  on  j 
the  edge  of  the  garden  by  6:30.  “It’s  i 
got  to  be  boilin’  by  seven.”  says  .Aunt  Ess.  ! 
“and  a  jumpin’-a-boilin’  by  eight.  Then 
you  got  to  keep  it  boilin’  as  hard  as  you  j 
can  all  day  long.” 

“We  start  off  burning  pine  to  make  a 
quick  fire,”  Mark  says,  “then  oak  to  keep 
a  hot  fire.” 

“.And  when  we  dump  all  that  apple 
sauce  in,”  says  Aunt  Ess,  “we  put  half  a 
dozen  peach  seeds  in  each  kettle  to  help 
keep  it  from  stickin’  when  we  stir  it.  ' 
We  also  boil  five  gallons  of  cider  fresh 
from  the  mill  ’till  we’ve  got  one  gallon  | 
of  syrup  and  divide  this  among  the  ket-  I 
ties.  That  helps  give  it  flavor.  Then  we 
put  two  buckets  of  water  in  each  one  to 
thin  it  down.” 

No  sooner  does  the  apple  sauce  start  ^ 
its  gradual  transition  to  apple  butter  than 
Mark  takes  up  his  long  handled  paddle 
to  start  his  day’s  stirring.  He  sits  in  a  ' 
battered  old  wicker  chair  left  there  at  | 
the  cooking  spot  from  year  to  year  for  j 
the  purpose.  Throughout  the  day  he  stirs  i 
constantly  and  contemplates  the  miles  of  I 
rolling  landscape  through  the  steam  from 
his  apple  butter  kettles. 

“Let  her  go  a  couple  minutes  and  she’ll 
stick,  sure  as  shooting,”  he  says.  “My 
paddle  has  a  square  handle  to  keep  it 
from  turnin’  in  my  hand  and  makin’  me 
think  I’m  stirring  bottom  when  I’m  not.” 
The  blade  of  the  paddle,  with  a  flock  of 
holes  drilled  through  it,  is  made  of  oak 
and  curved  on  the  bottom  to  fit  the  kettle. 

Mark  also  keeps  a  big,  long  spoon 
handy  to  scoop  out  any  flecks  of  charred 
wood  that  pop  into  the  kettles.  “That 
doesn’t  hurt  it  a  particle,”  says  .Aunt  Ess. 

“Not  a  particle,”  echoes  Mark. 

While  the  apple  butter  cooks,  he  stirs 
his  kettle  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  other  two.  The  women  busy 
themselves  at  a  long  work  table  washing 
(|uart  and  half  gallon  jars  to  hold  the 
finished  apple  butter. 

Stirring,  according  to  .Aunt  Ess.  does  | 
more  than  keep  the  apple  butter  from 
burning.  “I  think  cooking  it  out  in  the  | 
open  like  that  and  stirring  good  fresh  I 
air  into  it  all  day  makes  it  taste  better.” 

“We  keep  it  cookin’  till  about  the  time 
the  st  hool  bus  comes  in  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  it’s  ready  to  take  off.  In  the  last 
hour  we  add  a  half-cup  of  salt  to  each 
kettle.  Then  wc  put  in  cinnamon  to 
taste.  That’s  when  the  sugar  goes  in  and 
it  needs  three  pounds  to  the  gallon.  Lots 
of  people  ask  us  how  wc  measure  the 


COMBINATION 

DRYING  TOWER 


for  Fastest  Drying! 

for  Lowest  Operating  Cost! 

for  Lowest  Prices! 


Combination  Behlen 
Drying  Tower  and 
Heat  Blower 

Only  $1477 

(eompleti.  ready  to  Mt  ip) 

Behlen  Drying  Tower 
for  ase  with  Behlen  Model 
Cl  or  other  heat  blowers 

Only  $995 

(ready  to  set  ap) 

Prices  F.O.B.  Foefory 

Colamhas.  Nebrasha 


AVAILABLE 
AGAIN  .  .  . 

Behlen  Corn  Cribs 
and  Corn  Drying 
Eq  uipment 


c*..i  p>.  Mesh  .. 

Corn  Cribs 

Phone,  wire,  or  write  today  tor  information.  Dealer's  Name 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  FQ.  Co 


MANY  GUERNSEYS  produce 

GROSS  MILK  INCOME  OF  MORE  THAN  75  4  AfWr^ 

MPLUS  an  EXTRA  YEARLY 
DIVIDEND  of  a  VALUABLE  CALF 


mu 

LIQUID  GOLD 
75*^*  Anniversary 


Booklet! 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

2  5  6  AAain  Stroot 
Poterborough,  New  Hampshir* 


This  28-page  booklet  tells  the  story  of 
what  farmers  have  been  able  to  do  in 
increasing  the  gross  income  by  modest 
investments  in  registered  Guernsey 
cattle.  It  also  tells  the  story  of  the 
inherited  characteristics  of  this 
breed,  so  noted  for  high  production 
of  the  top  selling  premium  milk  in 
America.  Many  of  the  great  brood 
cows  of  the  breed  are  illustrated. 

This  is  an  informative  booklet 
desigpied  to  give  the  reader 
valuable  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation  which  can  mean 
increased  returns  for  his  farm 
enterprise. 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
236  Main  St. 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  sencj  my  free  copy  of  LIQUID  GOLD 


Noma . . . . 

Address . . . . 

City . . . State. 
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POST  A  RAIL  FENCES 

Mode  of  selected  hand  split  chestnut,  Rwsti* 
croft  Post  A  Rail  Fence  is  the  most  practical 
farm  fence  used  throughout  America.  A 
strong,  attractive,  alUpurpose  fence.  Lasts 
for  years,  free  of  any  upkeep  expense, 
fosy  to  erect.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  rail 
types.  Matching  gates  in  many  widths. 

WOVEN  PICKET  FENCES 

A  practical  fence  of  great  charm,  which 
meets  many  needs.  Available  in  two  styles, 
either  French  Chestnut  saplings  (Imported), 
or  woven  Cedar  (Domestic).  Also  in  two 
types,  CLEFT  (Vc"  space  between  pickets)  or 
CLOSE  (pickets  butted  tight  together).  Made 
in  several  heights. 

Pest  t  Roil  Fences  •  Woven  Picket  Fences 
Enqlish  Hurdle  Fences 

Self-Locking  Field  Gates  *  "Won't  Sag"  Form  Gates 


^justicraft  fen 

^^AVID  TtMDLtR-tsl.  lOie-XO  KING  RO 


ivcii:  CO 

ID.  MALVIRM,  PA. 


Gives  privacy  and  proiectian — 
Screens  out  obiectionable  views. 
Pravides  Indoor  privacy  outdoors. 

Write  for  Booklet  &  Prices 


Better  Stubble  Mulching  with  Towner's  Squadrons 


Since  19)5 

Towner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Towner’s  new  A  series  squadron  is  designed 
for  high-speed,  heavy-trash  tillage.  It  does 
twice  the  plowing  job,  at  less  cost  per  acre. 
Available  in  sizes  from  12  to  36  ft.,  with 
mechanical  or  hydraulic  control.  See  your 
Towner  dealer,  or  write  us  directly  for  your 
free  copy  of  the  colorful  brochure  “Open 
Field  Plowing”. 


HARTZELL 


indirect-fired 


CropPrier 


with  the 


sugar.  \V’c  just  know  how  much  it  takes 
and  don’t  have  to  measure  it.  .Afterwards 
when  we  count  the  gallons  of  apple  but¬ 
ter  and  the  pounds  of  sugar  we  used  it 
comes  out  three  pounds  to  the  gallon 
eveiy  time.” 

The  neighborhood  women  s  p  a  e  e  a 
around  the  work  table,  bottle  the  apple 
butter  on  something  of  a  production  line 
basis.  One  sees  that  the  jars  are  eli-an. 
another  fills  them,  a  third  covers  them 
with  paraffin  and  still  another  puts  on 
the  lids  and  seals  them. 

By  this  time  the  school  bus  has  gone 
on  down  the  gravel  road,  but  not  before 
a  flock  of  children,  including  some  of  the 
Campbell’s  14  grandchildren,  have  jumped 
olT  and  run  across  the  yard  yelling  for 
warm  apple  butter.  “Then  they  race  in 
the  house  and  get  some  bread,”  says  .Aunt 
Ess,  “and  the  bread  and  apple  butter 
keeps  ’em  quiet  for  a  while.” 

Part  of  the  apples  used  at  the  apple 
butter  bee,  came  from  the  Campbell’s 
orchard  of  30  trees  out  west  of  the  house. 
These  trees  arc  Winesap.  Baldwin.  Jona¬ 
than  and  Big  Twig.  “A’ou  just  can’t  beat 
Northern  Spies  and  Baldwins  for  apple 
butter,”  says  Mark.  “A'ou  can  make  good 
butter  from  any  apple  that  makes  good 
sauce.  The  early  varieties  aren’t  so  good 
for  apple  butter.” 

-Apple  butter  is  part  in  the  making  and 
part  in  the  eating.  The  Campbells  have 
developed  some  fixed  ideas  on  how  apple 
butter  should  be  eaten.  “It’s  good  with 
cream  for  desert,”  says  .Aunt  Ess.  “Or 
you  can  make  apple  butter  tarts  with  pie 
dough.  Spread  it  on  pic  dough  and  spread 
strips  of  pic  dough  on  top  and  bake  ’em. 
Some  people  like  it  mixed  with  cottage 
cheese.  I  even  know  one  man  likes  it 
mixed  with  horseradish.  But  we  still 
think  the  best  way  to  cat  apple  butter  is 
on  bread.  Get  a  slice  of  waim  home  baked 
bread  about  an  inch  thick,  spread  a  lot  of 
country  butter  on  it  and  spread  that  with 
apple  butter.  That’s  when  you  figure 
apple  butter  makin’s  worthwhile,”  she  says. 

“That’s  a  fact,”  adds  Mark. 


Barn  ventilation 
pays  off,  too 


There's  o  Hortzell  (on  especially 
designed  (or  instollotion  in  dairy 
borns  and  poultry  houses. 
Hortzell  ventilation  means  less 
chance  (or  disease,  more  milk 
ond  increosed  egg  production — 
oil  mighty  imporlont  (octors  in 
your  (arm  protit  picture.  Among 
the  wide  ronge  o(  sizes  ond 
styles  ovoiloble  there  is  o  Horf- 
zell  born  ventilation  (on  to  fit 
your  exoct  needs. 


The  Hortzell  indirect-fired  crop  drier  mokes  money 
for  you  three  ways.  The  weather  risks  which  occom- 
pony  field  drying  ore  eliminated,  value  is  odded  to 
every  crop  you  harvest,  and  you  hove  o  new  source 
of  income  in  custom  drying. 

With  the  Hortzell  crop  drier  you  do  your  drying 
<n  the  crib  or  mow  Sudden  showers  con't  hurt  your 
hoy,  mold  and  rot  won't  spoil  your  groin.  You  con 
harvest  when  crops  ore  ot  their  peok  ond  be  sure  of 
perfect  drying  every  time.  Better  color,  increased  food 
value.  It  mokes  your  crops  worth  more  whether  you 
feed  or  sell.  And  with  your  own  crops  token  core  of, 
you  con  pick  up  extra  profits  by  doing  custom  dry¬ 
ing  for  your  neighbors. 

Write  now  for  on  illustroted  folder  giving  com¬ 
plete  details. 

HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 

OIV.  CASTLE  HILLS  CORF. 

AGRICUL7URAL  DIVISION 

PIQUA,  OHIO 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
lions  in  order  to  have  good  reproductive 
effieieney  among  cattle. 

Breeding  troubles  are  often  caused  by 
diseases  or  infections.  These  along  with 
other  disorders  such  as  cystic  ovaries,  re¬ 
tained  corpora  lutea  (yellow  bodies),  and 
non-funetional  ovaries  are  problems  which 
the  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  help  the 
daimnan  solve.  Following  good  sanitation 
practices,  and  getting  the  veterinarian  on 
the  job  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  should 
keep  the  losses  from  these  troubles  at  a 
minimum.  In  most  cases  of  reproductive 
failure,  more  trouble  is  encountered  when 
the  farmer  delays  in  calling  the  veterinar¬ 
ian.  ,A  sound  rule  is  to  call  in  the  veter¬ 
inarian  if  the  cow  fails  to  conceive  after 
three  services. 
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Soiiu*  farmers  are  afraid  that  the  in- 
seminator  teehnieian  ini^ht  brine;  disease 
onto  the  plaee.  “My  friend  Dave  Shawn 
came  over  liere  the  other  day  and  started 
telline;  me  flow  danjs;erous  it  was  to  liave 
tfie  inseminator  traekin"  in  here  from 
every  farm  in  the  eountry.”  William  Gor¬ 
don.  an  Oregon  dairy  farmer  said.  “I 
told  him.  ‘Did  you  ever  see  the  insemi¬ 
nator  work?  He  pulls  on  a  pair  of  clean 
rubber  boots  when  he  gets  out  of  his  ear 
and  he  uses  a  sterile  glove  and  a  new  in¬ 
seminator  tube  to  do  the  breeding  with. 
When  he’s  through,  he  breaks  the  plastic 
tulle  so  that  it  ean’t  be  used  again.  Then 
he  scrubs  ofT  his  glove  and  all  of  his  other 
equipment  in  a  strong  solution  of  C|ua- 
terinaiA'  ammonium,  and  just  before  he 
gets  in  his  ear  to  leave,  he  scrubs  off  his 
lioots.  tops  and  bottoms  and  soles,  in  the 
sam<“  solution.  Why,  Dave,’  I  said  to  him, 
‘I  don’t  stand  near  the  ehanei-  of  him 
bringing  Bangs  onto  the  plaee  as  I  do  from 
you  walking  o\er  from  your  barn  with 
manure  all  over  your  feet.” 


Is  the  Inseminator  on  the  Job? 

.\re  inseminators  doing  their  job  as 
they  should  be  done?  Often  the  farmer 
blames  the  inseminator  for  the  troubles 
he  is  ha\  ing.  and  he  may  be  right.  Some 
inseminators  may  ver\-  well  be  incom¬ 
petent  and  careless.  There  is  a  check, 
liowever.  on  all  of  them.  Their  daily  re¬ 
ports  are  scanned  and  compared  at  the 
(•(“ntral  office.  If  conception  rates  in  their 
districts  are  abnormal  or  if  membership 
(omplaints  indicate  they  are  doing  a  bad 
job.  they  are  called  in  to  go  over  their 
work  and  find  a  way  of  improving  it. 

\Vhen  the  inseminator  drives  into  the 
farm  yard  today  eariying  his  refrigerated 
ease  containing  the  plastic  tubes  of  bull 
sperm,  dyed  various  colors  for  identifica¬ 
tion.  his  packet  of  inseminating  tubt's,  his 
rubber  gloves,  and  other  equipment,  he  is 
better  trained  and  better  equipped  than 
the  teehnieian  of  a  few  years  ago.  B<‘- 
hind  him  is  an  organization  which  rushes 
the  prepared  semen  to  him  a  few  hours 
after  eolleetion,  often  by  plane  and  para¬ 
chute  as  in  Ohio  and  Missouri;  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  keeping  abreast  of  new 
research  and  which  keeps  him  informed 
on  the  latest  developments. 

Instead  of  the  speculum  method  of  in¬ 
seminating.  for  example,  most  technicians 
now  use  the  teehnic|ue  which  permits  them 
to  thread  the  thin  inseminating  tube  into 
the  eeiA  ix  or  neck  of  the  uterus  and  thus 
stimulate  the  uterus  to  the  muscular  con¬ 
tractions  neeessaiT  to  transport  the  sperm 
to  the  oviducts  where  fertilization  takes 
|)laee.  Most  inseminators  make  it  routine 
|)raetiee  when  breeding  cows  presented 
for  the  second  service  to  deposit  the  spenn 
into  the  cervix  and  not  into  the  uterus. 
Uterine  deposition  of  serum  in  pregnant 
cows  will  terminate  the  pregnancy  and 
most  te(  hnieians  now  recognize  that  three 
or  four  per  cent  of  cows  come  in  heat  even 
though  they  are  pregnant. 

The  semen  which  the  technician  brings 


Combination 

Manure 

Spreader 

and 

Forage 

Wagon 


By  removing  the  beoter- 
spreoders  and  adding  steel 
sides#  bows  and  a  tarp 
cover  over  the  bow  top# 
you  get  a  self-unloading 
wagon.  This  wagon  is  per¬ 
fect  for  use  with  a  field 
harvester. 


OTHER  VALUE-PACKED  REASONS  WHY 
A  COBEY  SPREADER  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY- 
e  Box  made  of  heavy  gauge  rust-resisting 
steel.  Easily  cleaned. 

e  PTO  operation  permits  year-around,  all- 
weather  manure  spreading, 
e  Saves  time  —  carries  150  bu.  loads  — 
travels  and  spreads  faster, 
e  Safety  designed  —  all  gears,  chains  and 
sprockets  are  covered, 
e  Beater-spreaders  turn  on  roller 
bearings. 

e  Automotive-type  wheels  with  tapered 
roller  bearings  for  low  loading  height, 
e  Cobey  Manure  Spreaders  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  75  bu.  and  100  bu.  sizes. 

THE  COBEY  CORR  Gabon,  Ohio 


n  Power  Driven  Spreaders 
|~~1  Convertible  Form  Wagons 
r~l  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 
r~|  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Q  Hydraulic  Lift  Discs 
Q)  Disc  Harrows 
Q  Pulverizers 
Q  Rotary  Hoes 


THE  COBEY  CORP.,  DEPT.  FQ-12.  CAUON,  OHIO 
Please  send  literature  and  dealer's  address 
where  I  can  see  Cobey  Spreaders  and  othe# 
implements  checked. 


Nome 


Address 


State 


Nome. 


Multiply  your  corn  profits  with  a  modern  ALL¬ 
PURPOSE  FARM  DRIER!  Enables  you  to  harvest 
corn  earlier,  when  yields  and  feed  value  are  highest. 
Ends  costly  spoilage  of  stored  corn.  Equally  effective 
for  curing  hay,  small  grains  and  all  other  crops. 
Ideal  for  heating  farm  outbuildings.  Full  range  of 
FIRE-SAFE  models  to  fit  every  need.  Unmatched 
ior  simplicity,  economy  and  trouble-free  service! 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
\  FOR  FREE  NEW  GUIDE! 

\ 

^  1 - 1 

PEIRSON-MOORE  CO.  I 
Dept.  101,  Lexington,  Kentucky  | 

Send  Free  New  Crop-Drying  Guide  to:  | 


ONLY  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM  DRIERS  OFFER 


FOOL-PROOF,  FUEL-SAVING  "GIANT  JET" 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOP  DITAILS! 


Town. 


.Sfaie. 


..J 
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Me^  thorough 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bacterio-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


Whether  plantins  clover,  olfolfo,  tespedezo,  peos,  beant, 
lupines  or  ony  other  legume,  it  pays  to  oisore  moKimum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "inoculant 
in  the  Corton.’*  lEGUME  AID  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  tire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmbiqton  99,  Del. 


:  JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

•  Wilminqton  99.  Del. 

•  Plcaic  send  information  almut  Voitel  frost-proof 

•  closets  and  Vogel  frost-prool  hydrants. 

j  N.'IME  . 

:  .\DDRESS  . 

•  TOWN  .  ST.^TE  . 


with  him  is  more  likely  to  be  viable  than 
a  few  years  ago.  Better  let  hnicjues  in  the 
laboratory  insure  that  in  each  eubie  centi¬ 
meter,  the  amount  needed  lor  one  insemi¬ 
nation,  there  will  be  from  5.000.000  to 
10,000.000  lixing  sperm.  Clareful  record 
keeping  and  culling  of  bulls  eliminate  those 
bulls  which  have  an  unsatisfaetor\’  eoiu  ep- 
tion  record. 

The  inseminator  often  gets  blamed  for 
showing  up  too  late.  Most  inseminators 
wait  to  begin  their  morning  rounds  until 
after  the  farmers  have  finished  their  milk¬ 
ing  and  had  a  chance  to  phone  in  their 
requests — they  also  keep  in  touch  with 
their  homes  or  ehei  k  points,  such  as  a  gas 
station  or  feed  store,  during  the  day  to 
pit  k  up  further  calls.  If  a  cow  first  shows 
heat  in  the  morning,  the  inseminator  will 
jjlan  to  breed  her  that  day.  If  she  comes 
in  heat  in  the  afternoon,  he  will  try  to 
breed  by  noon,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  next 
day.  This  works  out  well.  pro\iding  the 
farmer  notifies  him  properly,  since  the 
best  time  to  breed  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  heat,  and  reasonably  good  results 
are  obtained  even  if  insemination  is  with¬ 
in  six  hours  after  the  cow  goes  out  of 
heat. 

.\  run  of  consecutive  bull  calves  in  a 
daily  herd  can  be  a  calamity.  Such  runs 
are  sometimes  blamed  on  to  the  insemi¬ 
nator.  Neither  the  inseminator  nor  the 
individual  breeder  can  control  or  predic  t 
the  sex  of  the  calf.  It  is  a  matter  of 
<  hanee.  The  egg  produced  by  the  cow  is 
neutral  and  the  single  sperm  whi(  h  pene¬ 
trates  the  egg  and  fertilizes  it  determines 
the  sex  of  the  calf.  From  natural  mating 
about  106  bull  calves  are  born  for  each 
100  heifiT's.  This  same  ratio  is  true  of 
artificial  insemination — an  Illinois  suney 
showed  105.9  bulls  to  100  heifers.  The 
a\erage,  howe\cr.  doesn’t  prevent  an 
oc  casional  daiiyman  from  getting  all  bulls 
or  all  heifers — one  lucky  fanner  in  Marion 
County,  Illinois,  recently  had  a  run  of 
16  heifer  calves^ — a  66.500  to  1  shot.  It 
isn’t  likely,  but  it  can  happen.  Eveiy  once 
in  a  while  we  hear  claim  that  someone 
has  dexised  a  system  for  controlling  the 
sex  of  the  offspring-  -all  sue  h  claims  have 
proved  to  be-  false. 

The  New  Discovery 

Of  far  more  importance  to  the  future 
of  artificial  insemination  than  the  false- 
c  laims  of  those  who  would  control  the-  sc-x 
of  the  calf  are  new  seic-ntifie  dc  velopmc-nts 
which  promise  dramatic  changes  in  the 
whole  program.  The  long  sought  dream 
of  presc-rxing  spermatozoa  indefinitc-ly  by 
fre-ezing  it  at  tc-mpe-ratures  much  beloxv 
zero  may  haxe  bc-en  realized  at  last.  The 
expe-rirnent  has  bc-c-n  xvorkc-d  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  bc-c-n  sucec-ss- 
fully  perfonne-d.  .\s  sometimes  happe-ns 
in  science,  British  investigators  found 
quite  by  chance  that  additions  of  glyce¬ 
rine  to  diluters  for  semc-n  pc-nnitted  them 
to  freeze  the  semen  and  still  rc-tain  a  high 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

For  almost  a  holt  century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 


Grand  Champion 
wether  1948  &  1951 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 


Information  and  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


MORE 


MORE  RUST 
SPOTS 

^  r  ON  MY 

clothes 


A  diamond  Iron  Rcf^- 
Filter  tokes  Out  ron  r^st  Qri  ) 
Other  t  fc'jn  met^C' 

Ic  *es  y»ater  Sporhl.n;  03r 
learn  hov«.  little  .t  co  ts 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co 
0'h^o^h  ’A'Seor^'-  n 
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FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  12) 
sheep,  poultry,  cash  crops,  grassland  fann¬ 
ing;  and  a  final  section  on  farm  manage¬ 
ment  subjects  such  as  choosing  and  financ¬ 
ing  a  farm,  the  need  for  securing  advice 
and  sources  of  information,  record  keep¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and  the  like. 

A  Dutch  Fork  Farm  Boy,  by  J.  M. 
FAeazer,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  $3.50. 

J.  M.  Eleazer  b('lieves  in  the  old  saying, 
“The  Lord  takes  care  of  fools  and  chil¬ 
dren.”  That,  he  says,  must  be  why  coun- 
tiy  boys  grow  up.  Fortunately  for  those 


who  like  to  reminisce,  the  .\lmighty  did 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  one-time 
County  .^gent,  permitting  him  to  sunive 
the  escapades  of  a  boyhood  in  the  stone 
hills  of  the  Dutch  Fork  region  of  South 
Carolina  and  write  about  them  40  years 
later. 

Passing  years  seem  only  to  have  sharp¬ 
ened  Mr.  Eleazer’s  memorv’  of  the  first 
barefoot  days  of  spring,  the  baseball 
games  in  the  cow  pasture  on  a  summer 
Saturday,  the  old-time  cornhuskings  in 
autumn  —  when  a  particularly  daring 
farmer  might  have  a  demijohn  of  “One 
X  Corn”  out  back  of  the  barn — and  the 
’possum  hunts  on  frosty  winter  nights. 


The  diligent  and  thrifty  Dutch  Fork 
farmer  was  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
summer  or  winter  there  was  always 
plenty  of  the  necessities.  Meat  scraps  and 
hardwood  ashes  were  saved  for  soapmak¬ 
ing,  apples  and  p)ears  were  dried  for 
winter  eating,  herbs  and  medicinal  plants 
were  gathered  in  the  woods,  the  smoke¬ 
house,  kraut  barrel  and  cellar  served  a 
constant  purpose.  Even  yet  the  long  ago 
winter-day  aromas  of  sauerkraut  warming 
on  the  stove,  baking  sweet  potatoes,  cured 
and  smoked  country’  sausage  simmering  in 
the  pan.  crackling  cornbread  hot  from  the 
oven,  and  buttermilk  fresh  from  the  churn 
tantalize  the  author. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  books,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 


Livestock 


Soil  and  Crops 


The  Hog  .Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Ouarterly . $5.00 

For  complete  facts  on  this  new  book,  sec  page  134. 

Pork  Production — by  H’.  H’.  Smith  .  $5.50 

.\  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hog  farmer. 

Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden  .  S7.50 

.\n  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases  and  sanitation. 
Restraint  of  .Animals — by  /.  R.  Leahy  P.  Barrow  - $3.50 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  87.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feedinit. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E.  Petersen  . . . $6.00 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairyimj. 
Sheep  Management  and  Diseases — by  FI.  G.  Belschner  $10.00 
Written  by  an  .Australian  authority,  this  book  is  for  all  sheep  men. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $6.50 

carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full  .  $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


Farm  Management 


Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth — 

by  E.  /.  and  E.  ll'.  Russell .  $8.75 

.\n  English  classic  on  the  chemistry,  structure,  and  life  of  the  soil. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  IV.  R.  Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed  book 
Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  Leonard  $6.00 

.\  new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &■  Metcalfe  $6.75 

52  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 
Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  _  $4.00 


.\  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  arc  getting  enough  nitrogen,  jx>ta.s- 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  $4.50 

.\n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson  ...  $3.20 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — ./  Symposium  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  &  Kipps  $5.(X) 
.■\  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  .\merican  field  crops. 
Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  $5.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 


Soil  Development — by  E.  H.  Faulf^ner  .  $3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook — by  f.  K.  Lasser  .  $4.95 

.\  guide  for  saving  taxes  on  farm  income. 

.A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  facobs  $3.00 

.\  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 


Modern  Farm  .Management — by  .  Indrew  Boss  G. ./.  Pond  $6.00 

Fhc  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Work  Simplification — by  L.  M.  WiughriAi-  L.  S.  Hardin  $2.96 

The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson  $4.00 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  fohn  M.  White  $4.95 

F.asy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

.A  Dutch  Fork  Farm  Boy — by  /.  .M.  Eleazer  $3.50 

''outh  Carolina  farming  a  half-century  ago. 

The  New  Joy  of  Cooking — by  Rombauer  and  Beefier  $3.95 

This  will  be  the  most  used  book  in  the  farm  home. 


THE  F.XRM  BOOK  STORE 

c  d  “The  Farm  Quarterly"  •  X 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


Title  of  book  (Price) 


(Title  of  book)  (Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2.00  Q  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Xame_ _ _ _ 

R.R.  or  Street _  _ _  _  _ _ 

City _ _ State 

YOUR  ORDER  WILL  BE  SENT  TQ  YOU  POSTP.MD.  (Buyers 
living  in  Ohio  should  add  59r  to  price  for  sales  tax.) 
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Housing  rotates  180  degrees  to  blow 
in  any  desired  direction. 


Saves  time  and  labor  handling  long 
green  hay,  chopped  hay,  silage,  straw, 
vines,  and  cobs. 

See  your  dealer  or 
Write  us  for  Bulletin  No.  105 
THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

A4anufoclvr*f 

6360  Horvord  Ave.  •  Clevelond  S,  Ohio 


Don't  be  sold  short! 

Insist  on  the  genuine  .  .  . 


by  Over  a  Quarter  of  a 
Million  Tractor  Owners 


Warm  engine  heat  keeps  cold  weather 
out  —  with  a  genuine  =€=0:m  r  Heater. 
You’ll  work  warm  and  protected,  get 
more  work  done,  in  even  the  coldest 
weather.  Quickly  attached  for  snug 
streamlined  fit.  Converts  to  low-cost 
heated  cab  if  desired.  Insist  on  the  gen¬ 
uine  f  o=R=r,  Heater  —  most  popular 
heater  of  all !  See  your  dealer  or  write. 

T.  M.  Ile9. 

^at€‘nt  Nos.  ^ 

2. 492. 034:  ^ 

2  401.974:  (  ^  ^  I 

Oth^r  9at^ntf  V  ^ 

Pend.ng 

Write  For  Colorful  Folder, . . 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  CO.  2609  CC  Walnut  • 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  • 

Name  .  ■ 

Address  .  ■ 

City  .  State  .  ! 


ARTIKICI.AL  LNStMIN.VriOX 

(Continued  from  page  124) 
degree  of  fertility  after  it  thawed.  Tlie 
semen,  with  the  glycerine  type  diluter,  has 
been  stored  for  only  a  day  or  so  after 
freezing.  However,  it  is  believed  that  in 
this  state  it  can  be  held  indefinitely.  .Alert 
to  the  possibilities  of  their  new  finding, 
the  British  s(  ientists  have  continued  their 
studies.  .As  yet  they  have  not  rear  hed  the 
point  where  they  are  willing  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  the  long  time  storage 
and  use  of  frozen  semen. 

With  the  demonstration  by  these  scien¬ 
tists  that  calves  (an  be  produced  from 
frozen  semen,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  methods  will  be  tested  and  re¬ 
fined  to  the  point  where  long  storage  ol 
semen  and  the  use  of  semen  banks  will  be 
a  routine  practice.  This  will  revolutionize 
the  whole  artificial  breeding  program. 
Since  o\er  50  per  cent  of  all  semen  is 
wasted  today  because  it  cannot  be  used 
before  it  gets  too  old.  the  usefulness  of 
each  bull  will  be  increased  nine  or  ten 
fold  when  the  semen  can  all  be  held  in 
storage  until  it  is  ready  for  use.  Breeders 
will  be  able  to  decide  which  bull  they 
want  bn'd  to  their  cows.  They  will  be 
able  to  plan  their  whole  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  linebreeding  or  outcrossing  mating 
systems,  knowing  that  the  semen  is  avail¬ 
able.  They  will  even  be  able  to  breed 
to  a  particular  bull  for  some  time  after 
his  death. 

By  making  it  possible  to  hold  semen  for 
long  periods  of  time,  this  new  discovery- 
may  well  change  the  organizational  setup 
of  the  breeding  asscK'iations.  Instead  of 
many  scattered  associations  located 
throughout  the  country  for  quick  delivery 
of  semen,  there  may  be  a  pooling  of  bulls 
to  form  a  few  very  large  associations.  The 
inseminator  technician  or  even  the  farmer 
himself  may  secure  semen  far  in  advance 
of  his  needs  and  hold  it  in  refrigerated 
storage.  With  the  saving  of  semen  and  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  rapid  daily- 
delivery.  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
reduced  at  the  same  time  that  its  value 
is  increased. 

Has  .Artificial  Insemination  Raised 
Production? 

Probably-  the  most  important  question 
is,  are  we  improving  our  dairy  cattle? 
Are  we  increasing  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction?  The  answer  is  not  easily  come 
by.  The  problem  involved  in  studying 
the  genetics  of  millions  of  yattle  on  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  is  e.xceedingly  compli¬ 
cated  and  reejuires  the  best  brains  in  the 
country  for  a  solution.  We  must  have  facts 
to  show  whether  or  not  we  are  improving 
our  cow  population. 

\N  here  are  the  records  w  hich  will  give 
us  the  answer?  Not  over  fixe  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  cows  are  on  production  test¬ 
ing  and  only-  about  12  per  cent  of  these 
cows  are  being  bred  artificially.  This  gives 
us  a  small  sampling  of  a  \ci-y  small  samp¬ 
ling  to  go  by.  Studying  the  records  of 
21,267  daughters  of  1,165  sires  used  in 


3  HORSEPOWER 


CORN  & 
COB  MILL 


GRANULATES 

INSTEAD  OF 
GRINDS! 

LOW  SPEED - 
NO  HAMMERS 
OR  BURRS 

Eliminates  fines 
and  dusting.  Slices  each  kernel  into 
4  or  5  pieces,  crumbles  cobs  and 
shucks  to  same  uniform  size.  Cattle 
eat  entire  product, chickens  eat  com, 
leaving  cob  particles  for  litter. 
-  STEEL  COTS 


Wheal  •  Milo  e  Oat  Groalt 
Hay  e  Corn  Cobs  •  Rubber 
Leather  •  Cork  •  Shelled  Corn 
Roots  e  Vegetables  •  Green 
Oats  e  Charcoal  •  Chemicals 


Another  FARM  TESTED  Machine 

by  the  makers  of  Famous  Krimpcr-Krackcr 
and  Davis  Feed  Mixer. 


DEPT.  FC-10 

BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


f0M 


Trees^ 


Fveriirtcn  seedliniis  and  transplants  at  low  quan¬ 
tity  prices.  A  lew  examples; 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

2  yr.  teedlings  ^-8  S35  per  IIXX) 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  (Fast  growing  s"ain) 

3  yr.  seedlings  10-20' .  $75  per  I0(X) 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 
3  yr.  seedlings  5-10" .  $45  per  I0(X) 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK 

3  yr.  seedlings  8-14" .  $75  per  1000 


Also  shade  and  Hardwood  scedlin|(s. 
6  to  10  It.  Fruit  and  Shade  trees.  Fur 
Fall  plantinfl  list  and  Christmas  Tree 
Grower's  Guide,  write  to  Box  6-J. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


INDIANA,  PA. 


IF  IT’S  WORTH  GROWING 
IT’S  WORTH  SAVING 

Don't  qamble  with  the  weather!  Harvest  your 
qrain  and  corn  early.  Dry  it  with  the  Star 
Portable  Crop  Drier. 

•  Reduce  Harvesting  Losses. 

•  Increase  Profits  By  Market¬ 
ing  Top  Quality  Grain. 

•  Stop  Storage  Losses  Due  to 
High  Moisture. 

Aerovent's  oil-burninq  fully  automatic  drier 
provides  maximum  air  and  requiated  heat. 
Safe  for  dryinq  seed  stocks.  Here  is  the 
drier  for  you.  Write  today  for  full  details. 


AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P  0  BOX  28  DEPT.  B  lANSINC,  MICH. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Stamm  wants  to 
lend  you  a  copy  of  this 
amazing  book  -  free!  ^ 

Nothing  like  it  ever  in  print  before.  Never  before  such 
endorsements  from  top  leaders  in  the  form  field.  Never  be¬ 
fore  such  a  demand  on  the  port  of  farmers.  More  than 
1 35,000  copies  snapped  up  in  the  first  few  months.  Four 
big  printings  failed  to  fill  the  demand.  Now,  with  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  distributed,  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  how  many  more  will  be  needed.  To  get 
this  information,  Mr.  Stamm  has  decided  to  LEND  A  COPY 
—  free  of  charge  —  to  every  farmer,  breeder  and  livestock 
raiser  in  America,  and  then  print  the  number  required. 

No  charge— no  obligation— just 
borrow  it—  read — and  return  it 

WITH  the  shortage  of  N'eterinarians  reaching  a  stage  of 

crisis.  Mr.  Stamm’s  contribution  to  the  life  and  health  of  farm 
animals  may  be  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  for  you.  Thr' 
“N’eterinary  Guide”  shows  you  how  to  pinch-hit  for  the  missing  \'eterinarian  with 
accuracy  and  effectiveness. 


artificial  insemination,  shows  that  there 
is  some  difference  between  these  and  the 
ordinary  cow  on  D.H.I.A.  test.  But  the 
difference  is  much  less  than  most  people 
think.  These  cows  are  the  best  cared  for, 
highest  producing  cows  in  the  country. 

How  about  the  lowly  cow  giving  200 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year?  Have  her 
daughters  been  impro\ed  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination?  Records  here  are  scarcer 
than  upper  teeth  in  a  cow,  for  the  farmer 
who  keeps  the  poor  producer  is  not  the 
one  who  joins  D.H.I..A.,  or  keeps  accurate 
records  of  his  own.  The  national  produc¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  increasing  year 
after  year  and  has  been  accelerating  in  the 
last  few  years.  We  feel  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  recent  increase  must  be 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  produc- 
ti\e  capacity  bred  into  the  cows  by  the 
good  blood  lines  used  in  artificial  insem¬ 
ination. 

T  he  challenge  today  is  to  use  artificial 
insemination  to  the  fullest  to  improve 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation’s  herd  of 
milk  cows.  To  do  this  we  must  continue 
to  improve  our  bull  studs. 

Finding  New  Bulls 

In  the  beginning  the  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  associations  raided  the  bull  rings  and 
the  pri\ate  breeders  for  proven  sires  for 
the  studs.  They  got  their  bulls,  but  they 
reduced  their  future  supply,  for  the  bull 
ring  members  joined  the  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  association  and  so  did  some  of  the 
pun-bred  breeders.  Now  the  associations 
must  get  out  and  start  proving  young  bulls 
themselves. 

By  sampling  such  bulls  on  a  limited 
number  of  cows  in  the  program,  withhold¬ 
ing  tin-  bulls  from  service  until  proof  of 
them  can  be  obtained  from  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  and  then,  selecting  only  those  with 
the  highest  proof  for  cxtensi\e  use.  the 
artificial  breeding  units  can  be  assured  of 
making  good  progress. 

Today  several  of  the  associations  are 
beginning  to  tackle  this  problem.  In 
general,  three  methods  of  proving  a  bull 
are  being  used.  One  is  to  use  a  bull 
enough  to  insure  50  daughters  reaching 
maturity.  Wherever  possible  this  method 
is  used  in  herds  on  D.H.I.A.  test  so  that 
a  (omparison  of  dam  and  daughter  can 
be  made.  A  second  method  is  to  put  the 
young  bull  into  a  single  herd  and  transfer 
him  at  the  end  of  a  year  into  a  second 
herd.  This  method  almost  duplicates  the 
old  bull  ring  method  of  discovering 
provi-n  sires.  A  third  method  is  to  use 
the  bull  in  artificial  insemination,  then 
buy  up  a  group  of  his  daughters  and  test 
them  under  known,  standard  conditions 
and  later  sell  them.  This  third  method  en¬ 
visages  using  these  daughters  later  for 
testing  other  bulls  since  their  records  are 
known  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  records  were  madi-  are  also  known.  In 
each  case,  of  course,  the  young  bull  would 
be  carefully  stdected  from  among  the  high¬ 
est  producing  families  available. 


In  its  384  carefully  indexed  pages,  you  turn 
instantly  to  the  disease  vou  suspect  in  vour 
animal.  In  a  minute  or  less,  vou  check  the 
svmptoms.  Manv  diseases  have  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  svmptoms.  How  are  vou  to  tell  which  of 
the  several  diseases  to  treat  for?  The  associated 
s\mptoms  give  vou  the  clue.  You  don’t  read 
through  masses  of  medical  historv  or  struggle 
with  medical  or  scientific  words.  No,  you  read 
all  about  everv  disease  in  words  so  simple  a 
schoolbov  can  understand  them  —  vou  look  at 
pictures  so  clear  that  thev  tell  a  storv  almost 
without  words. 

TELLS  WHAT  IT  IS— TELLS  WHAT  TO  DOI 

Then  —  on  the  same  pages  vou  are  told 
whether  the  disease  is  curable.  If  not,  vou  are 
advised  what  to  do  to  prevent  its  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  If  curable,  vou  are  given 
the  exact  treatment  to  start  at  once.  Not  onlv 
what  medicine,  vaccine,  or  serum  to  give,  but 
how  to  give  it,  illustrated  with  simple  pictures, 
photographs,  and  diagrams  that  anvone  can  fol¬ 
low.  It's  like  having  a  skilled  Veterinarian 
SHOW  YOU  HOW. 

ADOPTED  BY  26  STATES 

No  wonder  Louis  Bromfield  of  the  famous  Mal¬ 
abar  Farm  savs,  “This  is  a  book  no  farmer 
should  be  without.”  No  wonder  Dallas  H. 
Burch,  former  official  of  the  Bureau  of  .\nimal 
Industrv  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  willing  to  act  as  Editor  of  this 
valuable  work,  checking  everv  statement  for 
accuraev  —  ever\  instruction  for  its  practical 
use.  No  wonder  the  Rural  Nevs  Yorker  savs : 
“This  book  is  well  suited  for  practical  farm 
guidance  in  the  care,  treatment,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  common  ailments  and  diseases  of 
livestock.”  .And  the  Las  Cruces  Citizen  World 
wrote :  “Never  has  a  book  received  such  an 
overwhelming  reception  from  livestock  raisers 
and  farmers.”  In  use  throughout  the  Nation,  it 
has  now  been  approved  in  26  states  for  Vet- 
erans-on-the-Farm  training  programs. 

LOANED  TO  YOU  FOR  A  FULL  WEEK 

But  it  is  not  necessars  for  you  to  imagine  its 
value  to  vou.  Mr.  Stamm  has  arranged  with 
the  Windsor  Press  to  mail  a  copv  free  of  charge 


for  vou  to  read.  He  will  lend  you  his  book  for 
a  full  week.  Just  like  borrowing  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Read  everv  word  of  it.  Look  at  the  more 
than  230  pictures.  Studv  the  simple  but  highly 
accurate  chart  that  shows  vou  how  to  diagnose. 
Learn  about  everv  disease  that  strikes  cattle, 
horses,  swine,  sheep,  chickens,  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  Then,  if  vou  arc  willing  to  be  without 
this  valuable  book  —  return  it  to  the  Windsor 
Press  bv  mail.  You  will  not  owe  a  pennv.  You 
will  not  be  under  the  slightest  obligation.  .And 
no  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

NO  MONEY  —  NO  DEPOSIT  —  NO  C.O.D. 

But  if  you  want  to  keep  the  Guide  for  vour 
own  permanent  use,  send  onlv  $3.95  in  full 
pasment.  There  is  no  catch  to  this  offer.  The 
Windsor  Press  —  Division  of  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  Magazine  —  guarantees  that  every 
word  here  is  true.  See  before  vou  buv.  You 
be  the  sole  judge.  If  vou  buy,  vou  do  so  be¬ 
cause  you  KNOW  the  Guide  may  easily  be 
worth  hundreds  of  times  its  small  cost. 

NO  RED  TAPE  —  JUST  SEND  NAME 

No  red  tape.  Just  send  vour  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon.  The  V’eterinarv  Guide  will  be 
mailed  to  vou  postage  prepaid.  You  simply 
borrow  it  for  a  full  week.  Send  the  coupon  at 
once  because  this  offer  ma\  not  be  repeated  in 
this  magazine., 

THE  WINDSOR  PRESS,  Dept.  359 

200  East  Ontario  St.  Chicaso  II,  III. 


1  Th«  Windsor  Pross.  Dopt.  35f 

■  200  East  Ontorio  St..  Chicoqo  11.  III. 

H  I  will  accept  .Mr.  Stamm’-*  offer  to  Itorrow  a  cofty  of 

■  hi-i  iMMtk  for  -even  days*  readmit.  If  I  want  to  keep  it 

H  for  my  own  ii-e.  I  will  remit  in  full  payment  If 

H  it  di>e->  not  suit  my  nee<i>.  I  will  return  it  a  week  after 
M  it  arrixe-*  anti  I  will  not  owe  you  anythtme.  \o  co>t. 

No  oldiRution  Anti  it  i-  iintlerwtfMHl  that  m»  >ale'-man 
H  Mill  call.  Mail  iKxik.  pONtaKC  prepaid,  to 

«  Name . 

■  1 1.  # . 

2  Citf . Stite . 
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The  Original,  Streamlined 


m^Dowell 


COUPLINGS  and 


FITTINGS 


PATENTED 


FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


The  easiest,  fastest,  most  practical 
method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe! 

•  Quick,  effortless,  one-man  assembly 
or  disassembly  •  No  tools  required  • 
No  yokes,  latches,  catches  •  Positive 
seal  •  Readily  moved  and  reassembled 

•  Re-usable  on  netv  pipe  •  2"  to  8"  sizes. 


McDOWELL 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Such  programs  will  be  c.xpcnsivc  and  i 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  infonnation  I 
which  is  not  now  available,  .\rtificial 
breeding  units  must  begin  to  dig  out  the  } 
basic  infonnation  from  whit  h  scientists 
can  deduce  the  facts  needed  to  make  the 
bull  selection  program  effet  tive.  In  order 
to  uncover  this  information  they  will  have 
to  expand  the  testing  programs.  The  units 
will  have  to  invest  in  science  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  demand  for  increased  production 
which  science  has  offered  through  the 
technique  of  artificial  insemination. 

Here  are  five  things  farmers  can  df)  to 
make  artificial  insemination  do  a  better 
job  for  them:  i 

1.  Give  the  cow  a  60-dav  rest  after 
calving  before  rebreeding.  2.  Keep  records 
of  when  cows  c  ome  in  heat.  3.  Watc  h  for 
heat  signs  at  all  times,  since  cows  can  be 
quite  irregular,  but  particularly  18  to  25 
days  after  last  heat.  4.  Notify  the  insemi- 
nator  technic  ian  immediately  when  a  cow 
comes  in  heat.  5.  Call  in  a  veterinarian  to 
e.xamine  c  ows  w  hic  h  ha\  e  bc-en  bred  three 
times  without  conception. 

Here  are  three  ways  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  associations  can  help  to  improve  the 
whole-  program : 

1 .  Clontinue  to  search  for  improved 
techniques  and  to  insist  on  conscic-ntious 
work  from  the  inseminator  tc-chnicians. 

2.  Begin  testing  low  to  average  herds  to 
supplc-ment  the  D.  H.  I.  .\.  rc-cords  now 
available.  3.  Establish  bull-proving  pro¬ 
grams  to  supplv  the  future  need  for  bulls 
which  can  sire-  high  producing  daughters. 


* 


Yes,  Mr.  Drake  useci 
one  Lantz  Kutter- 
'Kolter  on  his  contest 
plow ...  he  uses  them 
on  both  his  5-bottom 
and  3-bottom  farm 
plows.  For  over  14 
years,  numerous 
plowing  contests  and  lonti  Kutter-iCoit*- 

thousands  of  farmer  users  have  been  proving 
that  Lantz  2-bladed  Coulters  help  do  a  better  job 
of  plowing  .  .  .  once  over.  Your  plow  will  cut  and 
cover  more  trash  with  Lantz  2-bladed  Coulters 
than  with  any  single-blade  coulter.  Helps  fight 
com  borers;  cuts  plowing  time;  saves  manpower. 


New  Model  "B"  with 
crosS'Over  scisior  oction. 


d 


Sr 


Where  trash  is  no  problem,  the 
Lantz  Kutter-Kolter  may  be 
used  as  a  single-blade  coulter  by 
removing  the  disc  blade.  Best  all¬ 
purpose  coulter  made ;  more  for 
your  money. 

for  ItUraiure  and 
narrtt  of  neartat  dealer . 


LANTZ  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Oept  S3  Volparano  Indiono 


THE  AUTHORS:  G,  \\  .  Salishurv  is  Head  ot  the  I)e-  I 
partment  of  I)air\  Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Keco^tnized  as  one  ol  the  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
world  on  Artificial  Insemination  he  set  up  a  proiiram  in 
Greece  in  1V46.  In  1950  he  resiewed  the  proitram  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  request  of  the  British  Milk  Market-  j 
inft  Board.  N.  L.  \'an  Oemark  is  an  .Associate  Professor 
in  Dairy  Science  at  the  University  of  llfinois.  During 
the  summer  of  1952  he  surveyed  artificial  insemination 
svork  in  Europe  after  presentinii  a  paper  in  London. 


.\CCl  R.\TE  T  AR.M  .ACCOUNTS 

{Continued  from  page  71) 
cash  basis  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
accrual  basis.  Harry  Olson  was  on  the 
,  cash  basis  when  he  sc-t  up  his  nc-w  book- 
j  keeping  system.  Since  his  income  was 
relativeK  steady  he  decided  to  stay  on 
the  cash  basis  rather  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  c  hanging  over. 

Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Basis 
When  the  cash  basis  is  used,  farm  in¬ 
come  inc  ludes  all  cash  or  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  other  property  rec  eived  during 
the  taxable  year.  It  does  not  include  the 
value  of  products  sold  or  servicc-s  per¬ 
formed  for  which  payment  was  not  re- 

i  ceived  during  the  taxable  vear.  Income 
i  .  .  V  - 

j  includes  receipts  from:  1.  The  sale  of  all 

itc-ms  produced  on  the  farm,  and  2. 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  live-stock  and  other 

itc-ms  which  have  bc-en  purchased  and 

resold,  aside  from  sales  which  can  be 

tre-ated  as  capital  assets.  It  is  important  to 

kc-ep  records  of  purchases  of  animals 

made  in  yc-ars  past. 

.Allowable  deductions  include  those 


BIG  FREE/fM^ 


CATALOG 

NO.  152  U 

Booi.f,  Chaps,  Shirts,!'  .y' 
Cco-  Hots,  Sadxlks 


MUELLERS™ 

26  Miellcr  Biilding,  Deaver  2,  Colorado 


ROTO  SALT 


ttmpressed 
10  It.  Blocks 
wilt  V 

TRACE  MINERALS^ _ 

Roto  Salt  Co..  BoxO, 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
RAIN .  .  . 
_  lODIEEO  Of 
_ F  SUlPHURgEO 

Union  Sorings.  N.Y. 


WYOMING  FEEDER  CATTLE 

DIRECT  FROM  WESTERN  RANGES 
AND  WESTERN  STATES  MARKETS 

WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  PHONE 

M.  F.  GREEN 

GEN.  MGR. 

SHERIDAN  LIVESTOCK  COMM.  CO.,  INC. 

PHONE 

OFFICE  1607  NITE  2248 

SHERIDAN  Box  791  WYOMING 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  INDIANA,  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD.  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

45  West  45th  Street  15S  Main  Street 

New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Putnam.  Conn. 

Luxemburg  2-1946  Putnam  6-6666 

Write  or  Telephone  for  details 
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farm  Profits-  Save  labor 


You  can  save  about  50 ‘"o  In  Com  Storage  Space — Cut 
Labor  and  shipping  expenses — by  shelling  your  corn 
with  a  BELL  low-cost,  light  running,  ball-bearing 
SHELLER.  It  shells  from  135  to  180  bushels  per  hour, 
delivering  clean,  shelled  corn  about  as  fast  as  you  can 
shovel  It  Into  the  low-bullt.  easy-feeding  hopper  ...  If 
you  sack  It  for  storage,  use  the  2-bag  sacker  as  shown, 
or  a  wagon  loader  which  elevates  the  grain  to  truck 
or  bln.  A  cub  shaker  or  cob  elevator  Is  supplied  as 
optional  equipment  ...  All  described  fully  and  clearly 
In  a  Special  Folder  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
upon  request. 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  ‘‘Bell’’  Hammer-Mills 

An  old.  established  Arm.  making  Feed  Grinding  Equip¬ 
ment.  In  business  for  over  90  years.  You  know  about 
"BELL’S"  Hammer-MIIIs.  hand-shellers  and  other 
farm  equipment.  Now  we  want 
you  to  know  about  this,  our 
latest  product,  the  New  Ball- 
Bearing  Com  Sheller.  Drop  us 
a  card  and  get  the  facts.  Find 
out  WHY  this  sheller  Is  su¬ 
perior  In  so  many  ways,  and 
how  It  can  help  you  save  money 
and  get  more  profit  out  of 
farming.  Write  us  today.  Please 
address  Dept.  "F  ". 


^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

Alanufacturers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


STOP 
RUST 

in  Your  etUMBINe 

Get  Rid  of  Rus)y  Water! 


I  his  amazing  intention  for  farm  and  hoii.-ehold 
water  systems  prevents  all  riist  and  corrosion 
in  both  old  amf  new  pipes,  hot  water  heaters, 
jiressiire  tanks  —  even  the  longest  pipes  to  hams, 
irrigation  or  sprinkler  systems. 


Makes  Housework  Easier 

No  more  stains  in  sinks,  tuhs.  howls  and  on 
clothes!  ^  oiril  always  have  crystal  clear,  more 
palatable  drinking  water:  does  not  affect  food. 
No  more  rusty  sediment  you  have  to  keep  drain¬ 
ing  frtim  the  hot  water  tank. 

Makes  hard  water  act  like  soft  water  —  soap 
makes  more  suds,  clothes  wash  cleaner,  dishes 
sparkle,  ."stops  “hathtiih  ring.” 


12,000  Hot  Water  Tanks 
Rust  Out  Every  Week! 

The  Aqua-Clesr  Feader  saves  leaks  and  expen¬ 
sive  repairs,  avoids  replacing  e\|>ensive  pipes  and 
tanks.  Takes  no  extra  space:  easy  to  attach. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Ser  for  yoiir-elf  —  get  your  Aq»a- 
Clear  Feeder  right  away.  F.nioy  it  (or 
*>n  davs.  Then  if  it  doe.s  not  do  all 
we  sav  and  vou’re  not  entirely  satis- 
hed.  return  for  full  refund. 


SEttO  NO  MONEY— only  $37.45  C.O.D.  plus  poMage 
lor  send  check  and  we'll  pav  postage).  Directions 
included.  Money-Oack  Gaarantee. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY.  Iti  til.  Seitk  Sadkiry,  Mail. 

Dtatin:  Write  for  Special  Offer. 


business  c.xpenses  whit  h  were  paid  during 
the  year  regardless  of  when  they  were 
ineurred.  tow  of  Olson’s  was  treated 
for  mastitis  in  Deeeinber  of  1951,  but  the 
bill  for  the  work  was  nt>t  reeeixed  and 
paid  until  January  of  1952 — on  the  eash 
basis,  this  was  a  1952  expense.  Other 
allowable  dedut  tions  int  hide  depret  iation 
on  depreciable  items. 

The  diticrentc  betwt-en  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  which  is  deductible  and  a  capital 
investment  which  can  only  be  deducted 
as  it  depret  iates  is  tvften  a  subtle  tine, 
rhere  tan  be  no  question  about  a  new- 
building  or  a  new  trat  tor  being  a  capital 
investment  or  that  the  tarm  labor  costs 
and  the  gas  and  oil  to  operate  the  tractor 
are  business  expenses.  Painting  the  barn, 
however,  might  be  considered  either  an 
expense  and  deducted  at  once  or  a  t  apital 
investment  and  depreciated  over  a  five 
year  period;  and  the  question  of  whether 
a  fence  was  repaired  or  replaced  is  one 
that  often  can  be  settled  only  between  the 
farmer  and  his  Maker. 

When  filing  returns  on  the  cash  basis, 
the  use  of  Form  1040F  is  required  in  com¬ 
puting  net  fann  profits. 

The  advantaye  of  the  cash  basis  is  that 
it  is  the  simplest  form  of  tax  reporting  if 
cash  income  and  expenses  do  not  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year  in  ordinary 
years.  The  major  disadvantage  is  that  if 
a  fanner  raises  i  rops  which  are  not  sold 
in  the  year  in  w  hi(  h  they  were  raised,  he 
will  be  reporting  the  production  expenses 
one  year  and  the  income  from  the  crop 
the  next.  This  might  well  give  him  a 
much  higher  tax  rate  than  if  he  could 
report  the  crop  expenses  at  the  same  time 
he  reports  the  income  from  it. 

Accrual  Basis 

When  the  accrual  basis  is  used,  farm 
iiK  (line  im  ludes  all  income  earned  during 
the  taxable  year  from  the  sales  made 
during  that  year  regardless  of  when  pay¬ 
ment  is  reci’ived.  In  addition,  it  includes 
increases  of  invimtory  values  of  livestot  k, 
crops,  feeds,  produce,  and  the  like  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ( ompared  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  bred  heifer,  for  example, 
which  was  listed  on  the  inventoiy  at 
$200.00  in  1951.  freshened  during  the 
year  and  increased  in  value  to  $250.00 
and  added  a  heifer  calf  to  the  herd  which 
the  farmer  valued  at  $50.00;  all  of  which 
added  $100.00  of  taxable  inc  ome  to  the 
inventory. 

Complete  inventories  of  livestock,  crops, 
produce,  feed,  and  supplies  are  required 
for  reporting  on  the  accrual  basis.  They 
are  not  required  for  the  eash  basis  though 
most  farmers  will  want  to  keep  an  inven- 
toiA  for  their  ow  n  use. 

The  problem  of  assigning  a  value  to 
livestock,  crops,  and  other  items  on  the 
inventory  may  be  solved  in  any  of  the 
following  ways.  1.  The  farmer  may  use 
ac  tual  costs  or  production  costs  as  the 
value  of  his  products.  2.  The  lower  figure 
whe  n  c  omparing  the  production  costs  with 
the  market  price.  3.  The  farm  price 


It  Has  Saved  Many  A  Crop  Of 
Down  Grain;  Boosted  Yields 
From  All  Standing 
Grain,  Too.” 

From  praaically 
any  small  grain 
farmer  who  has 
equipped  his 
combine  with 
Cropsater  Pick-Up  Reel, 
such  a  comment  is  typical." 

Experience  has  shown  him  that  this 
remarkable  unit  saves  any  crop,  down" 
and  tangled  by  storm  or  heavy  growth,  that 
cannot  be  harvested  with  ordinary  equipment 
.  .  .  boosts  yields  from  standing  grain  by 
preventing  shanering  and  by  gathering  up 
stalks  usually  missed  by  common  reels.  In 
other  words,  it’s  double  assurance  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather,  you  can  reap  much  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  every  harvest. 

Investigate  Cropsaver  No-w 
Interesting  new  brochure  shows  Cropsaver  in 
aaion,  illustrates  superior  design  and  con- 
struaion,  describes  operation  in  detail,  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  farmers  rightfully  call 
this  Pick-Up  Reel  the  best  crop  insurance  they 
can  buy.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE 
.  .  .  and  no  obligation. 

HARRISON  CROPSAVER  CO. 

524  N.  HICKORY  ST.  •  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


SovBs  Time 
and  Labor 


tV*  Saves  Water 
and  Power 


Improves  Crops  •  Increases  YieldsI 

WADE'RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation  i>  revolutionix- 
ing  crop  production  by  supplying  CONTROLLED 
moitturo  when  it  if  nttdod! 


PLAN  NOW 

on  Setter  Protilt  with 
WADC*RA1N 
“The  leader  in  Pealuret" 
Mail  Coupon 

USm' 


'  iMclutiee 

"LOKS-IN”  Gaskot 

...drams  pipe 
when  pressure  is  off. 

No  lifting  Pipes  full  of  Welor! 


Dept.  2A-9  104  S.  I.  Hpwtberne  Ilvd.  p 

POUTIANO  14,  OIIGOH  . 


Pfposp  spnd  me  comp/efp  tnformofioft 
on  WAOE^ffAiN  Sprinkler  frngof'On. 


City. 


Stoto. 
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lUY  ONLY  1  MULTI-PURPOSE  UNIT 
FOR  LAWN  and  GARDEN  CHORES 


CHORlMASrSit 

ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


IVi  t*  3  H.P 


Lmt  •> 


SI  54.75 


rrt.  Exira 


Why  not  buy  one  unit  for  lawn  or 
garden  chores?  You  don't  need 
several  costly,  single-purpose  units 
for  different  jobs.  Save  on  invest* 
ment,  repairs,  storage. 

Attach  your  hand  mower  to 
Choremoster  —  presto  I  a  fine 
power  mower!  Add  culti* 
votors,  snowplow,  other 
low-cost  attachments  os 
needed.  Write  for  deafer 
name  and  catalog. 

Send  10c  for  Handy 
Oial-A>Oarden  Guide. 

CHOKEMASTEt  DIVISION 
Tht  La4t<  A  Shipity  Ct.. 
806-3  Evaas  St.,  Cia.  4.  0. 


CHOREMASTER 

CULTIVATING 


EXAMINE 

hH  COW  OWNER’S 
HANDBOOK 

Complete  How-to-do-it  Guidance 
on  the  Core  and  Feeding  of  Cows 

If  you  want  to  ^ave  money  ...  if  you  v%ant 
coMs  that  are  healthier  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  know  what  lo  do  in  einerieencies 
and  sickne:!s>  .  .  .  >end  now  for  vour  lli>day  free 
examination  copy  of  this  complete  handfmok  on 
how  to  care  lor  cowb. 

Wr.tten  tty  l»r.  K.  T.  Bak^r.  a  r^at'ilcins;  veterinarian 
for  the  past  37  yearv.  “The  tow  Owner'tv  Ham1lKM>k'* 
a  iMRok  >'ou  will  turn  to  atra  n  and  aealn — a  constant 
fcc»jrce  of  authoritative  advice  that  mav  sa%'e  you  hun- 
dreiK  ot  dollar^. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

W'hat  to  do  when  a  cow  loNe>  her  cud.  What  to  do  about 
caked  udder:  caked  bae.  maivtltls.  mammltis.  How  to 
stop  hem<»rrhaees.  The  rieht  way  to  drench  a  cow.  How¬ 
to  tap  a  de-'perately  bloated  cow  In  the  ritrht  place.  How¬ 
to  kt>ep  milk  production  at  a  hlfrh  iH*ak.  How  to  handle 
f  resh  t  ow  problems.  How-  to  keen  communicable  disease- 
from  spreadinff  to  other  animals  or  humans.  How  to 
care  for  the  cow  durine  calv  np.  W  hat  to  use  when 
you're  out  of  standard  medicine  for  ^'our  cow.  How- 
should  your  cow  diet  if  she  produces  bloody  milk.  The 
<*auses  of  bitter  milk  and  how  to  prevent  It.  How  to 
hasten  a  cow’s  recovery  from  mtik  fever.  How  to  de- 
tei't  and  w-hat  to  do  for  difrestive  troubles.  Feeding 
?raln.  hay.  rouKhaire.  apt>ettaers.  salt  and  water,  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins.  Poisons  aflectlnK’  c.-ittle.  and  their 
antidotes.  How  and  when  to  dehorn  a  calf.  H'tw-  to  con¬ 
trol  diarrhea  in  a  youne  calf.  What  to  do  when  a  C7«lf 
has  rickets.  Ktc..  etc.,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Kill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below- 
to  Ket  >our  free-exaininatlon  ropv  of  -’The  <‘ow  (>w-ner's 
Handbook.”  I’se  it  for  Ifi  days  without  cost  or  oblleatiun. 

. — — -lylAIL  COUPON  TODAY . 

Prentice-Mall .  Inc-.  Dept.  M-FQ-S2B 
70  Fiftn  Avenue.  New  York  11.  N.  V. 

.Send  me  a  copy  of  “The  f*ow  <>w-ner’s  Handbook"  for  IO 
days  free  examlnat  on.  Within  Iti  davs  I  will  either  rem  t 
$3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  postase)  or  return  the  tiook  and 
ow'e  nothiiic- 


Name 


Address 


method  w  hit  li  is  based  on  the  selling  priee 
of  the  crops  or  livestock  less  the  direct 
cost  of  selling.  This  is  the  easiest  and  most 
popular  of  these  methods  of  assigning 
value.  4.  The  unit-livestot  k-priee  method 
whiih  Lonsists  of  assigning  a  value  to 
each  class  of  livestock,  such  as  calves, 
yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and  mature  ani¬ 
mals.  and  figuring  each  animal  in  the  class 
as  being  worth  the  same.  .\ll  of  the  items 
on  the  inventoiy  must  he  figured  on  the 
same  basis  except  that,  with  the  peiniis- 
sion  of  the  Treasui-\-.  a  farmer  may  use  the 
farm  priei-  method  for  all  items  except 
livestock  and  use  the  unit-livestoek-priee 
method  for  them. 

.\  record  of  all  farm  business  receipts 
and  expenditures,  together  with  a  list  of 
all  di-prei  iable  items  and  a  r<-eord  of 
annual  dt-prei  iation  is  essential  for  tax 
reporting  on  either  basis.  When  filing 
returns  on  the  accrual  basis,  the  use  of 
Form  1040F  is  optional  for  computing 
net  farm  profit.  A  copy  of  the  fann  busi¬ 
ness  summary  may  be  substituted  for 
Form  in40F. 

Gains  or  losses  from  the  sale  of  live¬ 
stock,  mac  hinery.  or  other  items  that  can 
be  trc-atc-d  as  the  salc-s  of  capital  assets 
are  not  to  be  rc-portc-d  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  inc  ome  in  either  system  of  account¬ 
ing  and  should  not  be  entered  on  Fonn 
in4nF.  Such  gains  or  losses  should  be 
enterc-d  in  Sc  hedule  I)  of  Form  1040. 

The  advantage's  of  the  accrual  basis  of 
tax  reporting  are:  1.  This  method  most 
nc*arlv  reflc-c  ts  the  true  farm  income  for 
c-ac  h  yc-ar.  2.  Higher  taxation  is  avoided 
whe-nexer  two  years’  crops  are  sold  in  one 
year.  3.  Income  on  lixestoc  k  is  reported  in 
the-  yc-ar  the  animals  are  raised  rather 
than  in  a  lump  xvhen  they  are  sold.  4. 
Expensc-s  are  deductible  in  the  year  in 
xvhic  h  thex  arc-  incurre-d  and  not  in  the 
year  in  xxhieh  they  are  paid.  This  last  can 
also  be  a  disadxantage  under  some  eir- 
c  umstanc  c‘s.  The  major  disadx  antages  of 
this  sxstc-m  are:  1.  The-  rc-cords  needc-d 
are  time*  consuming.  2.  Some  farmc-rs  do 
not  xvant  complete  rc-cords  or  lack  the 
persistc-nce  or  sustainc-d  effort  neecssary 
to  keep  suc  h  rc-c  ords. 

Capital  Ciains  Simplified 
The  1951  Rc-xc-nue  .\c-t  has  c  larified  the 
tn-atnvnt  of  certain  salc*s  of  breeding, 
dairx.  or  xxork  stock  as  capital  gains  or 
losses,  to  alloxv  all  suc  h  salc-s  if  they  meet 
onlv  the  folloxving  txx^o  conditions: 

1.  Oxvnc'd  for  12  months  or  more  (as  com- 
parc'd  to  six  months  for  capital  assets). 

2.  Held  for  brc'c-ding,  dairx-  or  draft  pur¬ 
pose's.  and  not  primarily  for  sale  in  the- 
ordinarv  course  of  the  farm  businc*ss. 

“.Ml  the  effort  I  haxe  put  into  book¬ 
keeping  through  the  year  is  paid  off  at  tax 
time.”  Harry  Olson  said.  “I  can’t  rightly 
say  that  it  has  made  the  income  tax  a 
doxvnright  plc*asure — it  hasn’t  taken  a  bit 
of  the  sting  out  of  it- -but  it  has  made  it 
less  of  a  drudgery.  What’s  a  lot  more  im¬ 
portant  is  that  I  knoxv  my  farm  opera- 


KING-WYSE,  INC. 


152  WYSE  ROAD 

ARCHBOLO,  OHIO 


DAISY  Satete 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 
No.  21— FOR  NECK.  .Xd- 

iustalile  chain  .S'uniliered 
both  side-  $1J  |)er 
do/en 

No.  IT— FOR  HORNS.  .Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $c.J0  per 
doren 

No.  2SM— Marker  Plates 

without  chain  Key  Ring 
Fasteners.  $7.,s0  per  dozen 
No.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper 
jKjrtion  strap:  lower 
IKirtion  chain.  $14. .CO  |)er 
dozen 

No.  2S--DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
MARKER. SOLID 
BRASS  MARKER 
PLATES,  nuniliered 
both  sides.  Cham  is 
brass  plated.  XX'eight  1 
lb.  each. 

Price:  $16.75  iier  dozen 

Sanijile  mailed  for  $1.00. 
XX'rite  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dopt.  n.  Box  7  Huntington.  In<llana_ 

WHICH 
TRACTOII 

lo»fti  fh«  LoiHlotlt 

Make  for  inake,  model 
for  model,  it's  the  tractor 
equipped  with  a  IIohhs 
F.noini'.  Hoi  r  .Mk.tkr.' 

Thai's  because  this  own¬ 
er  knows  XViiKN  lo  serv¬ 
ice  his  Iractoi.  Protec¬ 
tive  mjiiueiiance  assures 
lomcer  tractor  life,  pie- 
ceiils  needless  repairs. 

Approved  ky  Leadinp  Manifaetirers 
Recommended  as  an  ap¬ 
proved  accessory  by  leadini; 
tractor  manulacturers.  [  till 
information  is  available  fiuin 
your  tractor  dealer. 

Sorry,  But  No  Immediate  Delivery.  Defense 
requirements  are  such  that  we  must  ask  for 
a  lead  time  of  several  weeks  to  All  oraers 
Order  from  your  dealer  now  for  delivery. 


Qohn  ^otfaotaiion 

^7066  YALE  BLVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  '50°° 


TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW¬ 
MILL  RIGHT  TO  THE  TREES... 
TURN  OUT  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  "Custom  Sawing"  for  neigh¬ 
bors.  for  local  yards  —  BELSAXV 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed — powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  engine.  Thousands 
in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beginners  get  ex- 
cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  big-profit 
business.  XV rite  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

.  8574  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTFORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  2.  MOu 


HOBBS 

BngiM  Hour 

IBETERS 
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AfoULTON 


PORTAJ^E 


PROVIDES  CONTROLLED  MOISTURE 
^  WUeAe.  %f<ut  Need  9t! 
9  'liJlten  Need  9t! 

Insures  against  drouth! 

Innproves  crop  quality  and  quantity! 
Each  Moulton  Installation  expertly 
engineered  to  fit  any  crop,  soil  or 
topographical  conditions. 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE  WITH  MOULTON  OUlCK 
COUPLER  AND  FOLDING  HANDLES  AFFORD  EASIEST 
COUPLING  &  UNCOUPLING  FROM  CARRYING  POSITION 


Completely 
Welded  Unit 


Doubling  and  Tripling  yields  ore  con¬ 
stantly  being  reported  by  satisfied 
Moulton  users  in  every  port  of 
the  country.  Moulton  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems  soon 
pay  for  themselves.  Proved  and 
backed  by  over  13  years  "Know 
How"  in  the  irrigation  field.  Write 
us  today! 


MOULTON  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  B-5  WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 


yi  ern  saddles,  bits, 

bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other  horse  equipment. 


SHOW  HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection.  Cow  blan¬ 
kets  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 

Todav,  as  for  the  past  51 
years,  Boyt  is  still  making 
the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Al.<o  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FRKE  C.4T.\I.OG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
Dw  I  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


tion  a  lot  better  than  I  did.  I  know  how 
my  costs  are  runnin"  and  where  I  am 
making  money  and  where  I  am  losing  it. 
Just  the  process  of  keeping  my  books  has 
made  me  more  business-like  about  run¬ 
ning  the  farm.” 

THE  .AUTHOR:  Warren  H.  Dunn  is  Cashier  ol  the 
Farmers  National  Company  of  Omaha.  Nebraska.  In 
this  position  he  handles  the  accounting  for  some  1600 
farm  owners,  whose  manaiiement  is  handled  by  the  firm. 
He  knows  farming  first  hand,  as  he  owns  a  480  acre 
wheat  farm  in  Nebraska. 


THE  POLYELECTROLYTES 

(Continued  from  page  58) 
per  acre  at  the  present  sales  price  of  Kri- 
lium.  But  it  won’t  be  long  until  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  and  competition  will  take 
care  of  the  high  price. 

This  type  of  application,  incidentally, 
seems  to  be  the  spot  where  the  use  of 
liejuid  or  soluablc  conditioners  might  be 
of  greatest  value.  Such  material  can  be 
sprayed  on  in  a  precise  narrow  band  af¬ 
fording  maximum  application  efficiency. 

.American  Cyanamid’s  .Aerotil  is  now 
being  packaged  and  marketed  under 
various  names  including  Soilife,  Terra 
Kem,  Ortho-Til  and  Du  Pont  Soil  Con¬ 
ditioner  \V.  Its  recommended  rate  of 
application  is  200  pounds  per  acre  to  a 
half-inch  depth  and  it  sells  for  appro.xi- 
mately  .$5  per  pound. 

A  cheaper  one,  though  we  have  no  data 
on  its  performance,  might  be  Fluffium. 
In  liquid  form,  this  conditioner  sells  for 
$9.50  per  gallon.  The  gallon  is  said  to 
treat  1000  square  feet  to  a  depth  of  four 
to  six  inches.  At  that  rate  it  would  take 
about  40  gallons  to  treat  an  acre  and  the 
cost  would  run  around  $380.  If  this 
preparation  would  be  efTective  in  a  half¬ 
inch  application,  an  acre  could  be  treated 
for  less  than  $50. 

Among  other  conditioners  currently  on 
the  market  are  .Agriion,  .Acrisoil,  Poly-.Ack, 
Soiloam,  Nu-Soil,  .Ac  kril,  .Agrigair  and 
Loamium.  The  last  two  are  fortified  with 
a  fertilizer. 

A  word  of  caution  is  ncccssaiA’  here. 
Very  little  is  known  about  some  of  these 
conditioners.  However,  soil  scientists  say 
that  the  recommended  application  for 
them  is  so  slight  as  to  he-  almost  entirely 
ineffective.  The  concentration  of  active 
hydrolyzed  acialonitrile  would  determine 
whether  they  were  efTective  or  not.  The 
experiment  stations  should  have  test  re¬ 
sults  out  on  them  soon. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said 
about  the  manner  in  which  Krilium  and 
its  as.soc  iates  increase  and  stabilize  the 
soil  aggregates.  Spec  ifically,  here  is  Kri- 
lium’s  rc'cord  on  that  score.  Miami  silt 
loam  usually  has  20  to  30  pc-r  c  ent  water- 
stable  aggregate's  larger  than  0.25  mm. 
Trc-atmc'nt  with  0.1  per  cent  Krilium  un¬ 
der  laboratory  conditions  immediately  in¬ 
creases  this  to  as  much  as  90  to  95  pc'r 
cent. 

Tests  at  Ohio  and  other  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  this  improvement  in  ag¬ 
gregation  produc  es  a  friable,  easily  worked 
soil  that  is  ne  ither  as  sticky  when  wet,  nor 


GEESE 


Raise  f;eese  profitably'  Send  today  tor 
SUCCESSFUL  GOOSE  RAISING  an  il 
lustrated  handbook  giving  detailed  in 
strucfions  on  establishing  breeding  in¬ 
cubating.  growing  fattening  a  Hock  of 
geese  Also  discusses  goose  liver,  teath 
ers  and  down  marketing  roasting 
treeiing  etc 


Habco  jet  crop  drier  and  batch  tj-pc  dry  ing  bin 
—  America’s  fastest,  most  efficient  dr)  ing  com¬ 
bination —  wilf  finish  the  harvesting  job  for 
ALL  YOUR  CROPS.  Dries  corn  (ideal  picker- 
shellcr  combination),  small  grain,  hay,  sor¬ 
ghums,  peanuts,  rice,  seeds,  soybeans  for  profit¬ 
able  sale  or  safe  storage. 


GUARANTEE 

Cth  Inimti 
Ritk  III  first 
lU  FiriMist  il  Crif 
Ciii*tiNiit  EwNMint 


Ask  your 
dmalor  for 

HABCO 

domonstration 


[Wr/fe  for  Habco's  New  Cafa/ogJ] 
'T/iere's  Gold  in  Crop  Drying**  | 


I  Name . 


Address . 


Mail  Today  to  Dept.  FQ8 


HABCO  MFC.  CO.,  Columbus,  Nebraska 
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PLASTIC  PIPE 


When  you  use  this  tough,  durable  Genco 
plastic  pipe,  you  are  assured  oi  longer 
trouble-free  service.  It's  light  weight,  easy  to 
install  and  saves  time  and  money. 

There  is  a  type  of  Genco  plastic  pipe  for 
every  purpose  .  . .  water  wells,  water  systems, 
distribution  lines,  waste  and  sewage  disposal 
systems,  industrial  piping  of  air.  gasses  and 
liquids.  Made  in  both  rigid  and  flexible  types. 
Rigid  BR-5  is  available  in  a  full  range  of  pipe 


sizes,  one-half  inch  through 
six  inch;  flexible  GF-2  in 
coils,  pipe  sizes  one-half 
inch  through  two  inch,  with 
a  complete  range  oi  stand¬ 
ard  fittings  and  adapters. 


WARRANTY: 

Genco  pipe  is  a  non-toxic 
moter.ai,  produced  from 
100°o  virgin  plastic  resins. 


GF-2  Polyethylene 
Flexible  Pipe 


Ask  for  genuine  CE.\CO  at  your  dealers  today 
or  send  for  litirature. 


GENERAL  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 

1400  N.  Washington  St.  Marion,  Ind. 

West  Coast  OfRce 

2377  Calif.  Ave.  Long  Beach  6,  Calif. 


M'E  GIVES  YOU  j 


More  for  Your 
Money  than 
any  other 
Rotary  Tiller  Made! 


FOUR  MODELS 


Tills,  mulches,  weeds,  cul¬ 
tivates  —  works  the  soil 
instead  of  you!  Variable 
wheel  and  rotor  speeds  for 
aggregate  control  .  .  .  non¬ 
winding  tines.  M-E  works 
soil  earlier... keeps  work¬ 
ing  spring,  summer,  fall... 
assures  bigger,  better 
crops.  Every  model  prop¬ 
erly  powered  yet  easy  to 
handle  —  and  there’s  one 
for  every  purse!  Try  it  — 
compare  it  —  now! 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Filly  illistrateU.  Write 
M-E.  333  Marlin  St., 
Siitk  Milwaikee.  Wi$. 


o,  M  I  L  W  A  U  K  K  K 

•  W;  ROTARY  TILLERS 

ri  s  ''  MilaauXet  Emiimciit  Wi  Co .  So  MOwoukac  Wis 


as  hard  when  dry  as  untreated  soil,  and 
by  increasing  porosity  it  brings  about 
better  drainage  and  the  increased  aeration 
which  goes  with  it.  This  is  of  tremendous 
benefit.  Many  soils  are  definitely  limited 
in  their  productivity  betause  they  suffer 
from  lack  of  oxygen.  If  the  pores  are 
opened  so  that  the  gravitational  water 
can  find  its  way  to  lower  levels  both  the 
plant  roots  and  the  bacteria  which  need 
air  will  be  able  to  function  in  conditions 
to  their  liking. 

I'his  ability  to  make  soil  receive  water 
faster  and  in  more  abundance  also  re¬ 
duces  run-off  during  and  immediately 
after  a  rainfall  and  is  a  factor  in  con¬ 
trolling  loss  of  top  soil  from  erosion. 

It  has  bc'cn  found  that  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  a  treatid  soil  is  much 
slower,  possibly  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
slower,  than  from  the  surface  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  soil  that  has  not  been  treated.  What 
happens  here  is  that  the  loose,  friable  sur¬ 
face  layer  of  treated  soil  is  so  open  that 
capillar\-  action  is  stopped.  This  loose 
layer  acts  like  a  mulch;  the  surface  ap¬ 
pears  much  diyer  than  would  ordinarily 
be  the  case  and  the  ground  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  tilled  when  it  contains  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  moisture. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  offered 
by  the  conditioners  would  seem  to  be  theii 
ability  to  aid  the  rapid  and  effortless 
emergence  of  frail  young  seedlings  by 
preventing  the  slaking  and  crusting  of  the 
surface  soil.  This  characteristie  provides 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  demonstrations.  The  emergence  of 
kidney  beans,  for  instance,  from  soil  that 
has  been  treated  and  watered  is  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent,  whereas  in  untreated 
soil  the  emergence  will  usually  run  about 
one  in  five.  In  the  treated  soil  the  seed¬ 
lings  come  right  up  through  the  loose 
ground  with  little  effort,  while  in  the  un¬ 
treated  soil  they  find  themselves  butting 
their  heads  against  a  solid  wall  when  they 
reach  the  hard,  crusted  surface.  Carried 
over  to  field  conditions  this  ability  to  give 
seedlings  a  helping  hand  should  be  a  real 
boon  to  the  farmer. 

Erosion  Control 

Erosion  control  is  a  problem  that  has 
received  veiy  speeial  attention  from  the 
Monsanto  people  and  their  progress  here 
has  definitely  passed  the  expc-rirnental 
stage.  In  treating  road  banks  and  slopes 
a  mixture  of  Krilium.  seed  and  fertilizer 
is  sprayed  directly  on  to  the  soil.  The  con¬ 
ditioner  forms  a  film  thar  pennits  water 
to  pass  through  into  the  soil  and  permits 
the  seedlings  to  sprout  without  difficulty 
while  holding  the  soil  as  firmly  as  if  a 
tarpaulin  had  been  thrown  over  it.  A 
pound  of  Krilium  per  100  square  feet 
(about  400  pounds  per  acre)  will  do  the 
job  of  a  straw  mulch  applied  at  the  rate 
of  two  to  four  tons  pc-r  acre.  But  experi¬ 
ence  is  showing  in  some  cases  that  on 
spring  seedings  the  best  results  are  still 
obtained  if  a  straw  mulch  is  used  with  the 
Krilium.  The  straw  provides  the  neces- 


CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 
ON  EVERY  FARM  ELEVATOR  JOR 


CAJlDINAt  7UN10R'  ^furdy  alumiaum  trough.  Portoblo. 
Timkon  topofod  roUor  boariag*.  Loogth* — 12.  14.  20  IL 
Exciuuvt  looturos — 

•  AMombly  tot  mouotiag  motor  evor  or  uodor  trough 
os  lob  roquiroft. 

•  Croovod  tprockot  ond  cutlor  blado 
ot  doiivory  ood  —  •Ummoto* 
food  and  lilfor  bolEup 


CAADINAL 
GiAIN  A  HAY 
CLEVATOA 

Trough  i*  big.  roomy  hill 
19  wtdo.  Strongly  roinlorcod- 
no  bucklo  or  tog.  Longtht —  24  to  48  ft. 

Foodtr  OKtro-long — 9  9  High  grad*  toU-oUgn- 
ing  boll  booringt.  Cvclusiv*  dragUoo  thock 
obtorbor — protoett  cham.  provtntt  brook 
ogo.  Four  woyt  ol  powortng — troctor 
tpood-iock.  gotoUno  ongmo, 
olociric  moto 


LML  ENGINEERING  A  MFG  CORF. 


CordiRof  sovos  fiino.  mon* 
power,  crops.  Litcrofwro  and 
doofor‘1  oomo  oo  rogoos#. 


MIDGET  iVz" 


For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 


The  Midget  I’-j”  —  wpt.  62  lbs.  —  5.500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2”  —  WKt.  70  lbs.  —  7,500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  w^t.  110  lbs.  —  10.000  G.P.H. 

The  Eagle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18,000  G.P.H. 


LIVING  FENCE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 


VIGOROUS  UPRIGHT  THORNY  TYPE 

Hardy  northern  grown  plani.s  make  die  lM->t  fenre> 
and  are  adapted  to  the  mo-t  .>e\t-re  rlimatic  conditions. 
Our  Lushes  are  now  up  to  24  inches  high  I  untrimmed). 
We  invite  comparison. 

Price  for  1000  . $45.00 

Price  for  500  .  25.00 

BROOKVILLE  NURSERIES 


Glen  Head  Dept.  F  New  York 


THE  COMPANY 


II  CHUnCH  STREH  COLfAX  IOWA  \ 

- - - - - ^ - ; - ; - >  , 
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saiy  shade.  Fall  seedings  on  roadbanks 
have  be-en  very  sueeesstul  without  straw. 


CROP  DRIER 


— ^  STAlij 
STAMCMIONS 


lllCTaK 

y|NTli.AT»OM 


APPLES 


Nome. 


ii 


Suiflt  CfOU/t  ow*t 

ORCHARD  1 


HEAVY  BEARING  FRUIT  TREES 
AT  LOW  PRICES 


Apples  .  .  .  peaches  .  .  .  plums  .  .  .  cherries 
.  .  .  pears  .  .  .  apricots  .  .  .  \ou  sjet  them  all 
from  Sprimr  Hill  Nurseries,  l  ipp  Clits,  Ohio. 
Scores  of  famous  heavv  bearimj  varieties.  (Jet 
the  Spi'inir  Hill  catalo«.  Ohio’s  laruest  selec¬ 
tion.  Fruit  trees  .  .  .  berries  .  .  .  chestnuts 
.  .  .  butternuts  .  .  .  hickories  .  .  .  walnuts 
.  .  .  persimmons  .  .  .  shade  trees  .  .  .  ever¬ 
greens.  .Mso  flowers,  bulbs,  shrubs. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  get  it  from 

Ohio's  largest  fruit  tree  growers. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 

Dept.  JF-2,  Tipp  City,  Ohio 


KILL  RATS 

the  easy  way! 


Get  rid  of  rats  the  easy  way  with 
WARFARAT,  the  ready-to-use  Dr. 
Hess  warfarin  bait.  Rats  love  the  taste 
of  WARFARAT.  No  pre-baiting  nec¬ 
essary  .  .  .  container  serves  as  handy 
bait  box.  Buy  WARFARAT  at  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

WrUt  tor  trot  bullotin  on  rat  and  moui*  control. 


WARFARAT 


SeienlUic  Farm-Acautical%  Sine*  1893 


Accurat*,  Kc., 
DurabI* 

and  Complat*  ^ 
ioT  Tarracinq, 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  Til*  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading,  A 
Running  H 
Linaa,  Turn-  /  | 
Ing  Anglaa  / 
end  ate.  /  A 


Tha  Boa- 
from  in 
uaad  and  an- 
d  o  r  a  a  d  by 
Schoola.  Extan- 
aion  Sarvica  & 
Individual 
Landownara 
\  •vary- 
\  wbara. 


Anyone  can  oparata  a  BOSTROM  Laval  by 
lollowing  tha  aimpla  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Inatrumant.  We  manuiactura  3 
modela;  Farm  Level,  Contractora  Laval,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Lavela  are  aold 
on  tha  guarantee  oi  aatiaiaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  pricaa 
ond  noma  oi  our  diatributor  near  you. 

■••troai*Bra4y  ManalactoriaK  Co. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA 


ROUEN 


Beautiful  Mallard  colors:  10  to  12  Pounds! 
Cash  in  on  thr  virtually  uncles  eloped  market  for  this  rare 
breed  of  unec|ualled  Iseauly,  sire,  flavor  and  market  value. 
"Oriicinar'  John  Conrad  Strain,  .Xmerira’s  oldest  and 
—I  largest  flock.  Winners  nation- 
PROFIT  BOOK  lOe  wide  shows.  Our  1953  flock  of 
over  300  show  birds  and  hreed- 
sh^wing°‘ni.tinq?  'marl  ers  will  sell  Out  early  this  fall, 
k.ting  tipi.  Profiti  no  FREE  two-rolor  folder,  price 
other  breed  oweri.  lOc  ORDER  .NOW  ! 

FREMONT  JOHN  CONRAD  i‘*??:''V’rr‘ku‘;ra'!;co"nrs 


Crop  Yields 

The  payofi  with  the  soil  conditioners  as 
with  any  device  introduced  into  fanning 
is  in  crop  yields.  Unfortunately,  we  can’t 
take  you  to  a  fanner  and  say,  ‘‘here’s  a 
man  who  has  tried  the  stuff;  this  is  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it.”  But  the  e.xperi- 
inent  stations  have  had  some  results  that 
look  interesting.  For  instance,  Ohio  State 
got  an  increase  of  41)  per  cent  on  oats 
planted  as  a  nurse  c  rop  for  alfalfa.  Field 
corn  yields  were  upped  15  bushels  per 
acre  while  carrots  ic-sponded  with  a  21 
percent  increase.  4'hough  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets  showed  little  improvement  in 
the  treated  soil  they  did  dig  easier  and 
came  out  of  the  ground  cleaner.  .All  of 
these  crops  wc-re  grown  on  soils  treated 
with  as  little  as  400  pounds  of  Monsanto’s 
CRD- 186  to  the  ac  re. 

Fhe  artificial  soil  conditioners  are  so 
new  and  have  hit  the  agricultural  indus- 
tiy  with  such  a  surprising  impact  that 
little  criticism  of  them  has  developed  as 
yet.  Obviously,  the  first  rejoinder  of  any 
prospc-c  ti\  e  user  is  going  to  be  on  pric  e. 
Fhat  is  a  matter  that  only  time  and  effi- 
c  ieiK  y  t  an  lemecly.  But  you  can  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  the  price  will  come 
down,  hut  fast,  one  e  the  demand  is  enough 
to  drive  piodut  tion  into  high  gear.  .And 
if  the  thousands  of  daily  inciuirits  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  manufac  turers  are  any  in¬ 
dication,  it  looks  like  public  act  e-ptanee  is 
going  to  he  widespread. 

rile  t  (inditioners  won’t  work  on  all 
kinds  of  soil,  nor  are  they  adapted 
to  every  planting  process.  For  instance-, 
dow  n  at  the  Kentuc  ky  Experiment  Station 
they  tried  Krilium  on  some  tobacco  plant 
beds  this  spring.  To  start  with,  the  beds 
probably  didn’t  need  any  conditioner  be- 
( ause  that  Maury  silt  loam  of  the  c  entral 
blue  grass  region  is  just  one  mighty  nice 
soil,  and  when  those  fellows  get  through 
working  over  a  plant  bed  it’s  ready  to 
raise  anythiny.  4'o  test  it  they  worked  a 
pound  of  Krilium  into  100  sejuare  fc-et  of 
cai  h  of  two  plant  beds  to  a  depth  of  two 
to  three  inc  hc-s.  On  one  of  the  beds  w  here 
dry  weather  followc-d  treatment  and  sur¬ 
face  seeding  thc-y  got  a  stand  only  two- 
thirds  as  good  as  on  the  untre-ated  por¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  bed,  where  rains  c  ame 
between  treatme-nt  and  seeding,  the  stand 
was  as  good  but  no  better  than  the  ad¬ 
joining  section.  J.  F.  Freeman,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  University  farm,  says  he 
thinks  the  conditioner  kept  the  soil  tex) 
open  on  the  first  bed  allowing  more  of  the 
tobacco  scc-dlings  to  perish  during  a  dry 
spell. 

'I'hat  is  the  story  of  the  artificial  soil 
( (inditioners  up  to  this  moment.  Develop¬ 
ments  are  coming  so  fast,  though,  that  it 
is  like  the  weather  in  some  parts — if  you 
don’t  like  it,  just  wait  a  minute. 


DRY  CORN 


in  the  crib,  and  be  sure 


CROP  SAVER --For  vour  corn,  the  ^ 
Louden  Hi-Dri  Crop  Drier  is  wis«-  _ 
protection  against  unfavorable 
weather.  With  a  Louden  Hi-Dri  in  “ 
the  crib,  your  corn  cures  well,  has  j;; 
greater  feed-value  and  greater  cash- 
value.  I 

COSTS  LESS  than  hoinr-made  drlen.  hut  ^ 
doe\  a  far  lietter  job  liecause  it'>  correctly  % 
cni{ineered.  .\ll-^leel  construction  assures 
loniter  life,  lower  installation  and  operating  , 
cost.  Xnd  the  same  fan  and  motor  unit  will 
dry  your  hay  or  other  crops. 
Send  now  for  full  informa-  1 
tion  on  the  Louden  Hi-Dri.  ' 

GET  NEW  BARN  BOOK. 

This  valuable  I0(l-pa«e 
book  shows  low-ccwt  ways  8 
to  improve  your  barn.  I 
Sent  tree — hut  a  dime  1 
to  cover  mail  ro.st  vs  ill 
he  appreciated.  , 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  329  W.  Csirt  St..  F.  irRelO.  leva 
Branch  —  Albany.  N.  Y. 


One-man  harvests 
all  your  crop!  Lick 
the  labor  shortage. 
Self-contained,  sim¬ 
ple  power  take-off 
on  any  tractor  of 
15  hp  or  more. 


ALMONDS 
WALNUTS 
PRUNES 
FIGS 
PECANS 
TUNG  NUTS 
FILBERTS 


eQ  A.  D.  Goodwin  A  Son 

Montoeo,  Californio  Dopf.  F3 

'  Please  send  with  no  obligation 

full  Pick-UD  information. 


lose  send  with  no  obligation 
full  Pick-Up  information. 


I  Street  or  Route. 
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ATROPHIC  RHINITIS 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


Raise  Hogs? 


Here’s  a  new  book  —  “Hog  Annual’’ 
with  hog  information  for  daily  use 


O'ER  a  year  in  prc|)aralion.  ‘'Hog 
\nnual.”  edited  hy  the  s^taff  of  Kami 
Quarterly,  is  now  in  its  third  printing. 
Hailed  hy  hog  farmers,  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  hog  associations  as  the  best 
book  on  hogs  published.  “Hog  Annual” 
is  a  conijilete.  honest,  accurate  source 
book  for  all  hog  raisers.  Handsomely 
illustrated  in  full  color  and  black  and 
white  (2(X)  jiictures).  Hog  Annual  Is 
BIG — 352  jtages — and  arrives  bound  in 
pigskin,  cloth  or  pa|»er,  as  you  prefer. 

librarians,  who  really  should  know, 
call  it  the  most  beautiful  farm  book  of 
the  past  five  years. 

“Hog  Annual”  is  divided  50-50  into 
two  sections. 

One  section  deals  with  instructive, 
practical  articles  on  these  subjects:  Sub¬ 
stitutes  for  Sow’s  Milk.  Meat  Type  Hog. 
Feeding  The  Pregnant  Sow.  Building  a 
New  Hog  House.  Raising  Hogs  on  Pas¬ 
ture.  Sto|)ping  Hog  Cholera.  What 
Makes  a  (iood  Hog  Farmer?.  How 
Swine  Commission  Salesmen  Operate. 
There  are  special  reports  written  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Hog  .Annual  by  the  sec¬ 


retaries  of  twelve  Hog  .\ssociations 
describing  the  activities  of  each  associa¬ 
tion.  along  with  a  list  of  its  state  and 
national  officers  and  their  addresses. 

The  other  section  of  Hog  .Annual  is 
an  imposing  array  of  12.000  names  and 
addresses  that  give  beginner  and  pro¬ 
fessional  alike,  an  honest  understanding 
of  the  size  and  variance  of  the  great 
hog  field.  Each  one  of  the  12.000  names 
and  addresses  is  an  editorial  award  of 
merit;  no  listings  were  sold. 

The  lists  include:  Registered  Swine 
Breeders  (listed  by  state,  county  and 
breed)  ;  Commercial  Hog  Growers  (hog 
men  who  fatten  KK)  hogs  a  year  or 
more  —  these  men  are  truly  the  “100” 
of  the  hog  field  I  ;  Pig  Hatcheries.  Hog 
Shows.  Swine  Commission  Salesmen. 
Livestock  Yards.  I’niversity  Swine 
S|)ecialists.  State  Veterinarians,  Hog 
Supjiliers. 

All  lists  are  arranged  geographically 
for  vour  convenience  in  buying,  selling, 
visiting  or  just  in  analyzing  Hog  .\n- 
iiual  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  whole 
field  —  its  size  and  depth. 


against  it,  for  no  form  of  treatment  lan 
be  recommended  at  this  time.  Instead, 
certain  management  practices  are  much 
more  desirable  when  this  disease  appears 
on  a  farm.  Whenever  possible,  every  last 
pig  should  be  sold  and  the  hog  business 
abandoned  completely  for  three  or  four 
months.  After  thoroughly  disinfecting 
feeders  and  other  equipment,  you  can  try 
it  again  with  a  batch  of  clean  pigs  started 
out  on  ground  not  used  by  swine  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

If  you’re  in  the  purebred  business  and 
don’t  feel  able  to  sell  the  entire  herd,  you 
can  follow  a  slightly  different  program. 
Animals  showing  symptoms  might  as  well 
be  sold,  of  course,  for  they’ll  probably 
n(‘\er  be  much  good  to  you,  anyway.  Be¬ 
sides,  keeping  them  around  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  infect  other  pigs. 

With  suspicious  animals  off  the  place, 
it’ll  be  a  good  idea  to  separate  the  sows 
a  week  before  farrowing  time  and  keep 
them  apart  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after¬ 
ward.  Pigs  should  be  watched  closely  all 
through  this  isolation  period  and  any  that 
show  signs  of  sniffling  or  sneezing  should 
be  immediately  rcmo\ed  and  cither  killed 
or  raised  as  orphans.  Sows  farrowing  such 
pigs  should  be  considered  as  likely  carriers 
and  marketed  as  soon  as  practical  after 
pigs  are  weaned. 

The  pigs  should  be  watched  even  after 
weaning,  and  any  that  show  evidence  of 
dished  or  crooked  noses  should  be  sent  to 
the  stockyards.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
you’d  better  not  save  any  litter  mates  of 
such  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  cither. 

.At  the  end  of  the  season  when  you’ve 
disposed  of  all  suspicious-looking  porkers, 
you’ll  do  well  to  disinfect  all  houses,  feed¬ 
ers.  waterers.  and  other  equipment  that 
they’ve  used  at  any  time.  Mudholes  and 
wet  spots  should  be  drained  or  filled  in, 
and  pastures  should  be  rotated. 

If  you  don’t  run  across  atrophic  rhinitis 
on  your  fann,  we’re  pretty  sure  that  you’ll 
want  to  keep  it  off  the  place.  In  that  case 
you’ll  ha\e  to  be  pretty  careful  where  you 
buy  breeding  stock  or  feeder  pigs,  or  you’ll 
stand  a  good  chance  of  bringing  the  di¬ 
sease  with  them. 

There  is  danger  even  when  you  go  on 
farms  to  buy  directly  from  owners,  for  tlu- 
disease  may  exist  anyplace  that  hogs  are 
kept.  Sometimes  it’s  recognized  and  some¬ 
times  it  isn’t,  but  there’s  always  a  chance 
you’ll  pick  up  a  carrier  animal  if  you 
aren’t  careful.  Accordingly,  if  you  don’t 
know  an  owner  pretty  well  as  an  honest 
man  and  can’t  see  the  porkers  on  his  honu- 
place,  you’d  better  not  buy  any  breeding 
stCK-k  from  him.  Regardless  of  who  he  is, 
I  you’d  better  not  buy  any  of  his  animals 
which  have  been  “loaned  out”  around  the 
country. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Jacli  Bailey  it  a  veterinarian  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Witcontin,  the  dairyland  of  American.  Born 
and  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  tame  ttale,  he  hat  been 
interested  in  hogs  and  all  farm  animalt.  He  it  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University. 


100%  money  back  guarantee.  $5.00  Cloth  Bound 

352  pages,  illustrated  —  weight  2  lbs.  postpaid 


SEND  ME  THE 

HOG  ANNUAL 

;  Farm  Quartarly 

:  22  East  12th  Straet 

Noma 

;  Sand  ma  postpaid  on#  copy 

of  the 

Rural  Rout* 

•  Hoo  Annual  for  which  1 

City 

Stot* 

;  n  $10  piqthin  bindinq. 

:  □  SS  cloth  bound. 

1  ENCLOSE 

□  SIO 

□  S5 

□  S4.25  •  □  S4.25  paper  bound. 
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P/IPBC 


Arrovrnt  Fan  &  Kiiuipnirnt  Co 

AKficultural  I.aboratorirs . 

Alprodco,  Inv.  . 

Allird  Mills.  Inc.  . 

.4llis  Chalmers  Co.  . 

.Aluminum  . . .  .America  .... 

.American  Aberdeen  Ancus  . . . 
American  Berkshire  Assoc. 
American  Brahman  Breeders  . 
.American  Corriedale  Assoc. 
.American  Crop  UryinK  IIU, 
•American  (iuernsey  Cattle 

American  Hampshire . 

.American  .Milking  Shorthorn  . . 
•American  Kambouillet  Sheep 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders 
•American  Society  of  Farm  .Mk"s. 
•American  Steel  A  Wire  Co. 
.Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana 

•Ariens  Company  . 

Aro  Fquipment  Co . 


International  Harvester  Co. 
Jacuiii  Pump  Co.  . 

Kato  Kiik.  Co. 

Forrest  Keeling  Nursery 
KinK-Wyse,  Inc. 


I.amotte  Chemical  Products  Co 
I.antz  MfK.  Co.,  Inc . 

1.. earh  Mfs.  Co.  . 

I.ibby-Uwens-Ford  Glass  Co.  . . 

1.. M.I..KnKineerini;  .Mfe.  Co.  .. 

l.ord  &  Burnham  Co.  . 

Loudon  .Machinery  Co. 


•M&W  Gear  Co. 

•Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
•Marlow  Pumps 
•Martin  Steel  Corp.  3i 

•Massey  Harris  Co. 

•McDowell  MfR.  Co. 
•Milwaukee  Fquip.  MfR.  Co. 
•Minneapolis- .Moline  4 

Monroe  Company  .... 

•Morton  Salt  Co . 

•Moulton  Irrigation  Co. 
•Mueller  Stockman  Supplies 

.Musser  Forrests . 

F.  K.  .Myers  Sc  Bro.  Co. 


BadKer-Northland.  Inc . 

C.  U.  Bartlett  Sc  Snow  Co.  . . . 

Beaver  Tractor  Co.,  Inc . 

Hehlen  .Mfg;.  Co . 

C.  S.  Bell  Co . 

Belsaw  .Machine  Co.  . 

.lohn  Blue  Co. 

Bostrom-Brady  .MfK.  Co. 

.N.  P.  Bowsher  Co. 

Boyt  Company  . 

Brid|;eport  Implement  Co. 

■trillion  Iron  Works,  Inc . 

Brookville  Nursery  . 

Buckner  .Mfji.  Co.  . 

IturlinKame,  Field,  1‘ierce  Sc 
Brown 

Butler  .Mfe.  Co.  11 


National  Band  Sc  Tai;  Co. 
National  Kainbird  Sales  Sc  Kiik. 


National  Turkey  Institute 
New  Holland  .Machine  Co. 

New  Idea.  Inc . 

Nitrattin  Co . 

Nutritional  Kesearch  Co. 
Norris  Cattle  Co . 


I).  W.  Onan  Sc  Sons,  Inc. 

Opekasit,  Inc . 

Oshkosh  Filter  Sc  Softener 


Campbell  Hausfeld  Co. 

.1.  1.  f  ase  Co. 

Clay  Kquipment  Corp. 
Cobey  Corp. 

Comfort  Kquipment  Co. 
Conrad,  Fremont 
Consolidated  Products  Co. 
Country  Book  Store 
Crawford  Door  Co. 

Cultiller  Co . 

Cyclone  Seeder  Co. 


Paper  Machine  Co. 
Pierson-.Moore  Co.,  Inc. 
Perfect  Circle  Corp. 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Corning  Corp. 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

Proto  Tools  Co.  .  . 


.\  Papec  Forage  Harvester  has  features  not  found 
in  other  harvesters  which  enable  it  to  handle  all 
forage  crops  faster,  easier  and  cheaper 

Handles  both  hay  and  row  crops  .  .  .  full  52" 
width  hay  pick-up  .  .  .  patented  silage  shelf  on 
row-crop  attachment  gives  more  capacity  .  .  , 
a.xles  individually  adjustable  backward,  forward, 
up  and  down  for  row  ridge  clearance  and  bal¬ 
ance  .  .  .  adjustable  hay  pick-up  fingers  .  .  , 
bigger  wheels  and  tires  for  easier  draft  .  .  .  and 
Papecs  handle  down  and  tangled  crops  which 
other  harvesters  can’t  cut. 

Yet  with  all  these  features,  pound  for  pound  a 
Papiec  Forage  Harvester  costs  less  than  other  makes. 


Ralston  Purina  Cu.  .  91 

Rebo  .MfB.  Co.  108 

Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America  I'll 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  13 

Rilr<i  Laminated  Products  101 

Roto-Hoe  Sc  Sprayer  Co.  110 

Roto  Salt  Cu.  138 

Rototiller  .  .  136 

Rusticraft  Fence  Co .  133 


Danuser  .Machine  Co. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons 
Dearborn  .Motors  Corp. 

•John  Deere  Company 
Del.aval  Separator  Co. 

Doane  .ABricultural  Service,  Inc. 
Dow  Chemical  C«». 

Duplex  .Mill  Sc  Mfi;.  Co. 


Karly  Sc  Daniel  Co. 
Katon  .MfB.  Co. 
Kdwards  I.ab. 
Kmerol  MfB.  Co. 

A.  R.  Kvans 
Kversman  MfB.  Co. 


SafBard  Division  . 

Scott's  Farm  Seed  Co . 

Scottdel  Inc. 

Jos.  K.  SeaBram  Co.  . 

Seaman  Motors 
Security  MfB.  Co. 

Sheridan  Livestock  Assoc. 

Shur-Rane  Corp . 

Sine  Kquipment  Co . 

Skinner  IrrlBation  Co . 

Smith  ABricultural  Chemical  Co. 
Sp<ihn  3Iedical  Co. 

SprinBer  PublishinB  Co.  . 

SprinB  Hill  Nursery 

K.  R.  Squibb  Sc  Co.  . 

Stone  Mountain  Grit  . . 

Stoody  Co.  . 

Sudbury  I.abtiratories  .  93, 


Farmcraft  Associates,  Inc. 
Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

Harry  FerBUson  Co.,  Inc.  . 

Ferndale  Farms  . 

Firestone  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Cu 

Ford  Truck  Div.  . 

Fox  River  Tractor  . 

Fuerst  Bros.,  Inc . 


Papcc  Hammer  Mills  are  in  a  class  bv 
themselves.  Everv  Papec  Mill  is  GU.AR- 
•ANTEED  to  Brind  any  drv  feed  to  any 
desired  fir^eness  F.ASTER  and  CHE.APER 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class. 

For  complete  information  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  or  Papec  Hammer 
Mills,  see  your  Papec  dealer  or  write  us 
for  FREE  BOOKLETS.  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  119  East  Main  Street,  Shortsville, 
New  York. 


(iarden-AII  Tractor  Co . 

Gardner  .MfB.  . . 

Gate  City  Sash  Sc  Door  Co.  . 

(iehl  Bros.  MfB.  Co.  . 

tieneral  Plastics  Corporation 

(•laser,  Lewis  . 

(iolden  Arrow  Farm  . 

The  B.  F.  (ioodrich  . . 

•A.  D.  (ioodwin  Sc  Son  . 

(ioodyear  Tire  A  Rubber 

C«».  .  3nil 

(iorman-Rupp  Co. .  I 

(iravely  Motor  Plow . 

(iiiaranteed  Products  . 


Tennessee  Corp .  Ill 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  Sc  Pump  Cu.  93 
Towner  .MfB.  Co .  133 


Fnited  Implement  Cu.  36 

I'.  S.  Industrial  Chemical  Cu.  103 


A'itamineral  Products  Co. 
Jos.  A.  VoBel  Co. 

A'ulcan  Hart  MfB.  Co. 


AV-AV  Grinder  . 

R.  M.  AVade  . 

AA’estern  IrrlBation  Sc  Kquip.  Co. 
AA'illouBhbys,  Inc. 

AA'indsor  Press 
AA'iscunsin  Alumni  Research 
AA'isconsin  Alotor  Corp. 
AA’oudbine  Farms 
AA’uud  Products  Cu. 


Hab<-o  .MfB.  Co.  . 

Hanson  Chemical  Sc  Kquipment 

Co.  . 

Harrah  MfB.  Co.  . 

Harrison  Cropsaver  Co . 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co. 
Hercules  Steel  Products  Co.  .  . 

Dr.  Hess  A  Clark,  Inc.  .  93, 

•lohn  AA'.  Hobbs  Corp . 

Hoffco,  Inc.  . 

Hubbard’s  Farms  . 

11.  D.  Hudson  AlfB.  Co. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAV  CHOPFER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP 
BLOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


A'ardley  Plastics 
A'etter  .AHb.  Co. 


If  You  Want  a  ROTOTILLER  at  all— YOU  WANT  IT  NOW 


365  Reasons  Why  RIGHT  NOW  is 
the  Time  to  Get  that  ! 


OW  —  This  Month  ~  This  Week  —  ANY  Da] 
fear  —  Your  ROTOTILLER 

CAN  Save  You  Time,  Work  and  Money! 


DOES  All  THESE  JOBS  WITH  EASE 
Switch  Lightning-Change  Attachments  in  Seconds 


A  ROTOTILLER  is  not  just  the  best  garden- 
ing  machine  on  the  market!  It  is  that, 
all  right  —  but,  with  its  many  low-cost  Light¬ 
ning-Change  attachments  it  can  do  dozens  of 
other  jobs  equally  well. 

It  has  so  many  practical  uses  it  can  easily  be 
worth  .$3.00  to  $5.00  an  hour  to  you  any  day  in 
the  year! 

That's  why  we  say,  "If  you  want  a  ROTO¬ 
TILLER  at  all — you  want  it  NOW!”  Once  you 
have  a  ROTOTILLER  you'd  no  more  want  to 
be  without  it  any  time  of  year  than  you’d  want 
to  be  without  your  refrigerator  or  your  auto¬ 
mobile! 


FEBRUARV  ifienerator* — When 
l-iwir  f.iil-  viiur  ROTOTII.I.KK 
Klrnrtcltv  C.enerator  kcena 
rr4><*z«‘r.  furnancf.  pump  and 
lights  (Toine! 


JANUARY  »SnnwpIow>— You  can 
mr>v*  au  much  ariow  at* 
»t£ht  Hien  with  ah(»v«la!  «  an 
ala<>  ua*d  ••  a  haht  bull- 

(loser; 


ROT  O'l  ILl.ER’S  iionderful,  new  Elfctriiiti  Cii-n- 
rratoT  attachment  operatet  ROTOTILLER’S  Elec¬ 
tric  Cham  Saw;  many  other  labor-saiine  electric 
appliances. 


For  Example — Take  Any  Day  At  Aii 


MARCH  (Flfo.fiehtlnc»  —  Water  ARRIL  tTIIIIntr  r.arden) — fiood. 
i'ump  la  readv  to  Rehl  fire.  t»Ne  plow.  and  harrow! 

pump  out  fiAMsded  cellar.  Irrl-  With  your  ItOTOTILI-KK  you 
cat#  lawn,  aprav  carden  and  can  prt‘p.ir<-  Ideal  secdl>ed  all 
•  •rctiarda  In  one  oi>cration! 


Take  a  day  in  October  .  .  .  onr  day!  You  can  make 
yourself  at  lea.«t  $3.(10  an  hour  improvimt  the  fertility  of 
your  Harden  —  gatherinit  leases  in  the  big  POWER 
WHEEL  B.XRROW  attachment  —  working  them  into 
the  soil  with  the  ROTOTILLER  attachment.  Or  you 
could  make  yourself  mure  than  $3.00  an  hour  felling 
and  sawing  firewood  with  ROTOTILLER'S  I.IOO  watt, 
115  volt.  C.  generator  attachment  operating  ROTO¬ 
TILLER'S  Electric  Ohain  Saw!  (.And  if  your  public 
power  fails  during  a  storm,  this  same  generator  will 
keep  your  freezer,  furnace,  water  pump  going  and  also 
some  lights!) 

.Again,  in  October  with  your  ROTOTILLER  you 
could  Ise  preparing  new  ground  for  more  garden  or  lawn 
next  year.  A’ou  could  be  seeding  down  a  Winter  cover 
nop  to  work  into  the  soil  next  year.  You  could  be 
building  a  stone  wall  —  using  the  Power  Wheel  Barrow 
attachment  —  and  running  a  small  cement  mixer,  using 
your  ROTOTILLER  for  power.  You  could  be  grinding 
up  old  weeds,  hay,  etc.  to  mulch  your  garden,  flowers, 
shrubs,  for  soil  iiiiprusemeni  and  Winter  protection. 


When  It  Comes  to  Spring  and  Summer! 

When  it  comes  to  Spring  and  Summer  there’s  just  no 
other  garden  tractor  built  that  compares  with  your 
ROTOTILLER!  It  plows  and  harrows  your  garden  in 
one  unbelies  ably  <(uick  and  easy  operation!  Then  it  cul¬ 
tivates  with  tar  le.ss  damage  to  plant  roots  than  ordinarv 
drag-tooth  cultivators! 

Your  ROTOTILLER  is  such  a  marvelously  elfii  ieiii 
gardening  machine,  you  can  grow  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  vegetables  and  flowers  to  use  or  sell  with  only 
a  few  hours’  work!  For  making  new  lawns,  tor  remaking 
old  lawns,  ROTOTILLER  is  way  out  ahead,  too-  used 
by  practically  all  commercial  landscape  gardeners.  Every 
bit  of  lawn  at  the  New  Yoik  World's  Fair  was  made  with 
ROTOTILLERS! 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  .say  there  are  3fi5  reasons  for  get¬ 
ting  your  ROTOTILLER  NOW  ?  For  3b5  days  a  year  it 
ran  make  sou  $3.(Xt  to  $5.00  an  hour. 


WhMl  Birrowi —  JUNE  .Cultivating  ctraix-sl  — 
‘roAind — what  A  KOTOTILLKR  Ik  the  handiest, 
rureed  Power  most  kcI ent  1  fica 1 1  v  deslened 
w!  PractlcAlly  po  machine  ever  built  for  culti* 
vatinc. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

It  Tells  You  The  Whole  Wonderful  Story! 


Ari'l  that’s  not  all  the  ^oocl  news  either!  KC)TO- 
TILLER  and  its  Lightning: -ChanKc  attachments  cost 
less!  You’ll  l>e  ama/ed  and  delighted  at  how  little 
they  cost!  There  just  i>n’l  r<KMn  m  e\en  this  big 
advertisement  to  gi\e  you  the  whole  w<mderful 
story  of  the  new  Lightning-Change  KOTc  >TI  LI.K R. 
its  attachments,  and  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
That’s  why  we  would  like  to  ’‘end  you  inir  big. 
comi»letely  illustrate<l  ^)8-|»age  lUMiK.  entitled  ”.\ 
Little  Power — A  Lot  of  Li\ing."  by  Kd  Robin-von. 
author  of  the  famous  "llave-.More”  Plan  It  is 
absolutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  by  return  mail!  Rototlller, 
Inc.,  Dept.  910,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


JULY  Liiwn  Mowing!  —  Uiwr 
Mowing  lasts  all  season  long. 
KOTOTII.I.KK’S  l-.Twn  M(*winii 
attachment  Is  famous  for  e.Ts< 
and  i»Ttoriii.m(’e!  Leaves  nc 
untrlmmcd  edges! 


AUGUST  (Mulch  Mowing!  — 
From  early  Sprmq  to  late  Fall 
no  easuT  w-av  to  mow  weeds 
ttian  with  new.  low-cost  Rotarv 


HUTTUW''*®' 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  910,  Troy,  New  York 

Plca.se  send  me  by  return  mail 
FREE  BOOK  telling  all  al>out  the 
Cihange  ROTOTILLER  and  its 
Light ning-Cibange  .Attach inent.s. 


SEPTEMBEK  il.awn  Making) —  OCTOBER  iPnw'rr  ( umpostlng 
Kototilltng  IS  the  exi>ertK’  wav  lx‘aves»  power  ('omiK>stlne 

to  make  new*  lawns  and  re-  leaves  Ik  only  one  of  manv 
make  old  ones  in  Spring  and  wavs  vou  can  improve  vour 
Fail.  Roll  it  and  grade  It  t>oil  fr(»m  earliest  Spring  right 
with  a  KOTOTILLLK.  into  late  Fail! 


Name 


■Address 


NOVEBIBEB  (Sawing  Flee  DECEBIBER  (Greenhouse  Inte. 
Wood!  —  <  ut  timber,  pulp  rior»  —  tireenhouse  operators 
wood,  firewood,  fence  posts  the  world  over  use  ROTO* 
with  ROTOTILLKR’S  new  Klec-  TILLKRS.  Ifb  a  year-  round 
trie  (ienerator:  Chain  Saw.  money-maker. 


County 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  ROTOTILLER  —  IT'S  MADE  BY  ROTOTILLER.  INC.  TROY.  N.  Y 


with  buildings  that  build  profits 


Grandpa’s  big  red  barn  seemed  great  stuff  in  its  day  . . .  but 
we  know  better  now.  With  operating  costs  climbing  and  com¬ 
petition  ever  keener,  profitable  farming  today  demands  the 
most  efficient  facilities. 

That’s  why  Martin  Steel-Bilt  Buildings  belong  in  your  farm¬ 
ing  picture.  For  these  sturdy  structures  offer  far  more  than  just 
storage  and  shelter.  They’re  basic  farm  equipment— developed, 
designed  and  engineered  by  agricultural  specialists— to  help 
you  make  the  most  of  every  crop  you  harvest,  every  head  of 
stock  you  raise. 


There’s  the  famous  Haymaker  that  provides  "pasture  fresh” 
feed  throughout  the  year  ...  to  promote  thriftiest  milk  and 
meat  production.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  unique,  self¬ 
feeding  Haymaker  and  the  multi-featured  Martin  Silo.  There 
are  corn  cribs  and  grain  bins  adaptable  for  crop  drying;  corn¬ 
saving  slat-w’alled  cribs  and  labor-saving  stanchion  barns; 
arch-type  buildings  — all  completely  fireproof,  ratproof  and 
weatherproof— all  built  by  Martin  to  outlast  your  longest  esti¬ 
mate.  A/J  profit-builders  you  can't  afford  to  overlook.  Mail 
coupon  for  the  full  facts! 


fREf  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 
.  .  .  SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

903  Longview  Avo.,  Monsfiold,  Ohio 
Send  Free  Illustrated  Folders  as  Checked: 


n  HAYMAKEIS 

□  SILOS 

□  CORN  STORAGE 

□  GRAIN  STORAGE 

□  lARNS  ANO  ARCH 
lUILOINGS 


STREET  OR  R.F.D. 


Martin  Stool-Silt  Buildings  oro  koyod  to  tho  noodt  of  madam  farm 
practical — parmanantly  baautiful  and  afficiant — profit-making  aquip- 
mant  that  pays  for  ittalf  many  timas  over  in  labor  tarings  alone. 


[MinneapoiisMolinej 


COSTS  HALF 
AS  NiiKH! 


in  terms  of  number  of 
hogs  or  bushels  of 
corn,  MM  Huskors  cost 
only  about  half  as 
much  as  in  1939. 


lomiR 


PICKING  ROLLS 
MORE  HUSKING  ROLLS 


•  •  • 

Did  you  ever  cup  your  hands  and  see  the  M’s  that  form  in 
each  palm?  That’s  your  profit  line!  Double  M’s  for  Minneapolis- 
Moline  .  .  .  for  More  Money  from  the  land  you  farm. 

Put  your  profit  line  to  work  for  you.  Pick,  husk,  and  clean  up 
to  25  acres  of  corn  a  day  with  MM  2-row  Huskor,  up  to  13 
acres  a  day  with  the  MM  1-row  Huskor.  Do  a  faster,  easier, 
smoother  job.  Husk  more  acres  per  day  .  .  .  cut  your  labor  costs 
with  greater  MM  Huskor  capacity.  Get  ALL  YOUR  CORN! 

GET  THE  DOWN  STALKS,  TOO! 

MM  picker  action  gives  you  whole,  clean  ears,  practically 
eliminates  shelling  in  the  field.  Five-position  floating  snouts 
guide  even  the  strung-out,  down  stalks  into  gathering  chains, 
(6  on  2-row,  3  on  1-row  machines). 

longer  snapping  rolls  get  the  high  ears  and  the  low  ears. 

Extra  long,  53}/^-inch,  MM  snapping  rolls  give  you  greater 
picking  eflBciency.  Only  the  lower  18  inches  are  grooved  to  pre¬ 
vent  shelling  in  the  field.  Snapped  ears  automatically  fall  into 
elevator.  Spring-operated  stop  prevents  snapped  corn  from  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  ground. 

MORE  HUSKING  ROLLS  FOR  GREATER  CAPACITY,  BETTER  CLEANING. 
Full-length  metal-and-rubber  Huskor  rolls  husk  faster,  do  a  better 
job  under  all  husking  conditions;  (12  rolls  36-inches  long  on 
the  2-row — 6  metal  and  6  rubber  ...  8  rolls  36-inches  long  on 
the  1-row — 4  metal  and  4  rubber).  Adjustable  feeder  apron 
above  the  husking  bed. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  MM  Uni-Matic  system 
gives  you  hydraulic  control  of  picking  height,  how  power  take 
off  drive  gears  operate  in  continuous  oil  bath.  Have  him  show 
you  the  sealed  roller  and  thrust  bearings  on  all  principal  drives 
.  .  .  how  you  can  adjust  the  elevator  spout  of  the  wagon  box 
elevator  right  from  the  tractor  seat  to  keep  loads  evenly 
distributed. 

Your  MM  Dealer  has  all  the  facts  on  profit-boosting,  cost-cutting  MM  Huskors. 
Visit  him  and  see  why  MM  Huskors  ore  SELLOUTS  EVERY  YEARI 


Here's  efficienf  horvesf- 
ing  of  its  lew-cost  beste 
Pick,  husk  ond  cleon  up 
to  25  ocres  o  doy  with 
the  MM  2-rew  Huskor* 


MORE  HUSKING  ROLLS  of  metol  and  rubber 
give  you  greofer  copocity,  let  you  pull  your 
Huskor  faster,  give  you  a  cleaner  crop.  Costs  go 
down  .  •  e  Profits  UP. 


Farmer-owners  report  harvesting  more  tkofi  on 


ocre  on  hour  with  the  big-copocity  single-row 
MM  Huskor. 

Coming  or  going,  you're  corn  costs  you  less. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


profits  go  up^when  you  harvest  with  on  MM 
Huskor. 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


